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CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGA- 
LOPOLIS TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Pbodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Greciaa 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  b.c. 
(when  the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes, 
■was  sworn  at  Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra),  and  the  spring  of  369  b.c,  when  the  Thebans, 
after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were 
reconducted  home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting 
to  a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  Changes  in 
been  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  ^eiopon- 
m  ost  of  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  the^battre^^ 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  <>'  lieuktra, 
Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown, 
not  without  harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been 
invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central  hearth 
and  their  families  from  assaiut.  The  western  and  best  half 
of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them;  Messene  had 
been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier;  a  large 
proportion  of  their  Perioski  and  Helots  had  been  converted 
into  independent  Greeks  bitterly  hostile  to  them ;  moreover 
the  Arcadian  population  had  been  emancipated  from  their 
dependence,  and  organized  into  self-acting,  jealous  neigh- 
bours in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea 
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and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now 
among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Skiritae,  so 
long  numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  latter;  were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians 
and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  PeloponnesuSi  the  change  wrought  had  also 
Changes  been  considerable;  partly,  in  the  circumstances 
Peiopon-  ^^  Thessaly  and  Macedonia^  partly  in  the  position 
netas.  and  policy  of  Athens. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.c.) 
Amyntai  J^son  was  taffus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas 
prinoe  of  king  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  dependent 
Macedonia,  qjj^  ££  ^q^  tributary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion, 
military  force,  and  revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary 
personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the 
first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  ^own 
to  be  unbounded;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less  alarm 
everywhere,  especiaUy  to  weaker  neighbours  like  the 
Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
years,  fiill  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated 
the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  ^  especially 
the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At 
the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising 
and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  ^382-379  b.o.),  holding^  even  Thebes  under  garrison 
amonffner  subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes, 
and  tiae  war  affainst  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  b.c, 
downward)  had  sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land; 
while  the  newly-orffanized  naval  force  and  maritime  con« 
federacy  of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire  at 
sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had 
80  grown  up  ^combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans) 
as  to  cut  on  tke  commimication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia, 

I  ^8cbind8|  Be  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18.  tiderable;    that   with  Argos   was 

p.  249;  Isokratds,  Or.  y.  (Philipp.)  •.  based  upon  a  strong  legendary  and 

184.  *0  f  ap  leati^p  tfou  (IsokratAs  to  ancestral  sentiment  rather  than  on 

Philip)     icp6c    Ta<     ic6Xsic    tautac  common   political  grounds;   with 

(Sparta,  Athens,  Argos,  and  The-  Athens,  it  was  both  political  and 

bes),  oU  90i  icspatvu>  itpooiytiH  t6v  serious;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested 

voOv,  icp6<  iffdaac  olxsUo^  tlx^*  ^y  ^^*  most  essential  military  aid 

The  connexion  of  Amyntas  with  and  co-operation. 
Thebes  could  hardly  haTe  been  con- 
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and  even  to  foi^bid  her  (in  374  b.o.)  from  assisting  het 
faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamasy  against  him.i  To 
Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  fnendship  of  Athens,  now  again 
the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Gb*eece|  had  become 
more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know  i^t  he 
tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheos.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his 
son; 2  at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discoTered;  bat  I 
have  already  stated  that  Iphikrates  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Kotys  kinff  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a 
maiitime  settlement  cafied  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast* 
In  the  years  S73»372(B.c.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great 
favour  with  Amyntas,- testified  by  a  valuable  present  «ent 
to  him  at  Athens;  a.  cargo  of  timber,  the  best  produce  of 
Macedonia.  3  Amyntas  was  at  this  period  on  the  best 
footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confedcirate  t6 
the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  i;reated  with 
considerable  favoi;ir.^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  ^.c.)  tended  to  knit 
more  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  Ambitiouf 
and  the  Athenians,  who'  were  now  the  auxili-  Tiews  of 
aries  most  likely  ta  sustain  him  against  ihe  fi^J^e 
ascendency  of  Jason.  It  produced  at  the  same  battle  ef 
time  the  more  important  efTect  of  stimulating  i'«»k*'*' 
the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction,  ^t  cUbH^  her 
ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  ^m 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  frbm  opposing 
her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals, 
the  Th^ans,  were  suddenly  Hfted  into  an  ascendency 
inspiring  her  with  mingled  jealousy  and  appi^hension. 
Hence  msh  hopes  as  well  as  fresh  jealousies' conspired  to 
push  Athenis  in  a  career  of  i^iration  silch  as  had  never 
appeared  open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  b*c.    Such 
enlargement  of  her  views  wias  nianifested  conspicuously  by 
t)ie  step  taken  two  or  three  monUia  affcer  the  battle  of 
Iieuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chapter) — of  causing 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  1,  U^   '  t^prtoiac  Ac  6)ul<6in7p^qrct'^6vt^. 

.*  JBncS^in^Bf  !>•  Fals.  L.«gi  c;  ^,  ^  xt^  OiXlititou  icat^ l^  A«.  '  .- 

p,  2i9.  ,8e;  tthQr9f  Ch,  ISXTLl.  '    Bemojthends  "Oont.-Aristolorat.  jb^ 

^'  PemoBtbe^.  cpnt.  Timot^ettm.  80.  p.%60.    ti^  icaxpixijvi^XUty  diva. 

c.8.iAn94;Xenoph.Hellfep.vi.l,H.'  vsoOdOdn  (Philip  to  tbe  A%Iieftllini) : 

"*  i^cb^fts,  'Pe  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  compare  ibid.  o.  29.  p.  657. 
IJ.  248.    -t^  K^Tptxtjv  tB'^eiotvi  itaVT4« 
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tli6  p^ce,  which  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in  the 
preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  resworn  under  the 
piresidency'  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding 
themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive  allies  of 
Athens;^  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking 
hfer  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could 
hardly  expect  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second 
Uon8*to*'*'  rank,  serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban 
maritime  aggrandizement.  At  sea  she  already  occupied 
J^P^'*'  *  J*  *2®  fi"*  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  con- 
tfaire-^*'*  federacv;  and  it  was  to  farther  maritime 
S^**^hiei  aggrandizement  that  her  present  chances,  as 
ev^c  ei.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is 
the  new  path  upon  which  we  now  find  her  entering.  At 
the  firjst  formation  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  ^.o.,  she 
had  distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large 
amount  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
siiatcheNd  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that 
no  Athenian  citizen  should  for  the  future  possess  or  cul- 
tivate land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee  against  renovation 
of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-possessions.  This  pru- 
dent self-restraint,  which  had  contributed  so  much  during 
the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  a^ain  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempt- 
ing circumstances  of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the 
Auienian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  re- 
covery of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  en- 
largement of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibition  against 
kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime 
confederacy;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince, 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  wad  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself 
saiewiihet  towards  Athens,  in  371  b.o«  He  was  an  unpre- 
5bn*hi^*ii  *®^^g  *^y>  looking  for  her  help  in  case  of 
-iunyntM*  need  against  Jason,  and  sending  his  envoy  to 
recomiisej  the  meeting  at  Athens  about  September  or 
th§  pi»o«.**  October  371  b.o.,  when  the  general  peace  was 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  3. 
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.re?swoni  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  at  tliis 
meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her 
new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city^  great  and  small,  the  enjo^rment  of  autonomy, 
she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as 
belonging  to  herselt  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphi- 
polis;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  Potidsea;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards 
occupied  by  Athenians.  ^  How  much  of  their  lost  poB« 
sessions  the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim, 
we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  But  we  know  that  their 
aspirations  grasped  much  more  than  Amphipolis;  >  and  the 
moment  was  probably  thought  propitious  for  making  other 
demands  besides.  Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without 
opposition  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis. 3 


'  Bemosthen.  (PhUippic.  ii.  c.  4. 
p.  71;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3.  p.  79; 
De  Bebus  Ohersones.  c.  2.  p.  91); 
also  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  De- 
mosthen.  o.  6.  p.  163. 

>  Oompare  the  aspirations  of 
Athens,  as  stated  in  391  b.o.,  when 
the  propositions  of  peace  recom- 
mended by  Andokidds  were  under 
consideration  —  aspirations,  which 
were  then  regarded  as  beyond  aU 
hope  of  attainment,  and  imprudent 
even  to  talk  about  (Andokidds,  De 
Eace  s.  Ifi).  ?ipc,  dXXot  Xcppdvijaov 
xai  xdcc  dicoixiac  xal  xdi  sYxxi^fAaxa 
xnl  Toc  ^pia  tva  dicoX<l|)u>(«.ey ;  'AXX* 
outs  paviXtuci  oGts  oi  oupiiAaypi, 
ouY^cupouaiv  Tjfttv,  [asO*  u>v  auxd  6si 
KoX&fAOOvxa;  xxigaaoOau 

*  ^schinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14. 
p.  250. 

2u(ii|&a^ia«  Yap  AaxeSatftovUn-*  xal 
xu)v  &XXu>v  *£XXiQvu>v  auveXQouai)^, 
sl<  lov  xouxcuv  'Aftuvxa«  6  OiXinnou 
naxTjp,  xai  iti|tna)v  auvs5pov,  xai  x^? 
xa9'  iauxov  'J»iq9ou  xupio?  u)v,  i'jjtj- 
^iaaxo  'Ait^piicoXiv  xt)  v  'AOtj- 
vaiujv  ouvs^aipeXv  («.exd  xu>v 
aXXu>v  'EXXiQvtov  'AOrivaloi?. 
Kat  xooxo  x6  xaivov  66Y|xa  xu)v  'EX- 
Xigvtuv,    xai   tO'J?  '^rjipioojiivoy?,    ex 


xwv  87)|i09ltt>v7pa|i(«,dxtt>v  pidp- 
xupac  icapE9x6(«.Y]v. 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
iBschinds  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  con- 
gress held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month 
preceding  the  battle  of  Deuktra, 
where  the  general  peace  was  sworn, 
with  universal  autonomy  guaran- 
teed—leaving out  only  Thebes  ;  or 
else,  at  the  subsequent  congress 
held  three  ox  four  months  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally, 
was  again  sworn  under  the  auspices 
of  Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  too^ 
place  on  the  latter  occasion — at 
Athens.  First,  the  reference  of 
^schinfis  to  the  8-)]}i6aia  YpdiApuaxa 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
affair  was  transacted  in  that  city ; 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  ip.  ^ny 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve 
in  their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress 
|tt  Sparta  was  held,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  au(«,(jiaxl«  or  allii^n(^, 
but  for  that  of  terminating  tl^e  wftr 
and  concluding  peace;   while  the 
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16  HISTOBY  OF  GBBBOB.  Past  n. 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  an^ 
Athens  and  l^^s  to  Amyntas,  01  any  gain  to  Athens;  for 
▲mpbi-  Amphipolis,  though  hordering  on  his  kingdom, 
^^^^**  had  never  belonged  to  him,  nor  had  he  any 

power  of  transferring  it.  Originally  an  Athenian  colony,  ^ 
next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  b.o.  by  Brasidas,  through 
Uie  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers  Eukles  and 
ThucymdSs,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacdsemonian  auspices 
— it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city;  though 
Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias 
(421  B.O.),  but  had  never  performed  her  covenant.  Its 
unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  within 
reach  of  ilie  mining  district  of  Fangseus — rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize:  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indis- 
putable; so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the 
capture,  could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  ful* 
filled  at  the  time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance 
of  the  Amphipolitan  population,  which  had  originafly  pre- 
vented its  fulfilment,  was  strengthened  by  all  the  sanction 
of  a  long  prescription;  while  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  Bra- 
sidas their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served 
as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be 
the  right,  were  depbrably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  pre- 
pared to  back  them  by  strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money; 

subsequent    oongrese     at    Athens  her  first  nnsuceessful  attempt  to 

formed  the   basis   of  a  defensive  plant  a  colony  there— and  in  iS7 

alliance,  to  which,  either  then  or  b.o.,   when   she   tried   again  with 

loon  afterwards,  Sparta  acceded.  better  success  under  Agnon,   and 

*  The  pretensions   advanced   by  established   Amphipolis   (Thucyd. 

Philip  of  Macedon  (in  his  Bpistola  iv.  102). 

ad  Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  The  expression  of  iEschinds,  that 

164),  that  Amphipolis  or  its  locality  Amyntas  in  871  B.o.  <*gave  up  or 

originallybelonged  to  his  ancestor  receded  from"  Amphipolis   ((I>v  8' 

Alexander    son    of    Amyntas,    as  'Aftuvxac  diciaTiQ— De  Fals.  Leg.  1. 

having  expelled  the  Persians  from  c.)  can  at  most  only  be  construed 

it— are  unfounded,  and  contradicted  as  referring  to  rights  which  he  may 

by  Thucydidfts.   At  least,  if  (which  have  claimed,  since  he  was  never 

is  barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  in  actual  possession  of  it;  though 

did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  orator 

lost  it  afterwards;   for  it  was  oo-  should  use  such  language  in  ad- 

oupied  by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  dressing  Philip   son  of  Amyntars, 

both  in  466  B.C.,  when  Athens  made  who  was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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Chap.  LXXTX.    DEATH  OF  JASON  AND  AMYNTA8.  7 

from  which  weshallfindber  ahrinkingnow^as  the  had  done 
(under  the  unwise  adyice  of  Nikias)  in  431  b.o.,  and  the 
years  immediately  succeeding.  In  fact,  the  large  renovated 
pretensions  of  Athens  both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other 
places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chalkidic  coast,  combined 
with  her  languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — ^will  be 
found  henceforward  among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the 
general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the 
most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a 
portion  of  her  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  peath  of 
thus  advanced  and  recognised  in  the  congress  of  Jaaon  and 
autumn  371  b.c.,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  '^^J"*?"" 
able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  Thessaiy 
it.  Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  and  Mace- 
Greece  was  again  completely  altered  by  the     ^^  *' 
death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaiy,  and 
of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia.  *  The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassination, 
while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour;  and  his  great  power 
could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior  hand.    His  two 
brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the 

Eost  of  tagus  of  Thessaiy.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death 
is  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time;  after 
which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of 
Pherae;  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities, 
by  killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Larissa  andPharsalus;  among  them  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas.  2  The  Larisssean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadse,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  b.c.)  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  Kran- 
non;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in 
spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander 
of  Pherae.  3 

*  Diodor.  XT.  60.  presslyaaywhiob;  buthianftrratiye 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼!  4,  83,  S4.        seemsto  countenance  the  statement 
Diodorni  (zy.  61)  calls  Alexander     of  Diodorns   rather   than   that   of 

of  PhertD   brother   of  Polydorus;     Plutarch. 
Plutarch  (Pelopid.  o.  29)  calls  him        *  Diodor.  xv.  61. 
nephew.    Xenophon  does  not  ez- 
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This  Alexander^  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  de^oidsm 
Alexander  in  Pherse,  and  to  a  oonsiderahle  portion  of  his 
h'  ^i*  o'*-~  ™ili^^  power,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep 
posed  bV  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly 
p^opidas—  an^  its  circumjacent  tributaries  in  one  united 
Theife^^iii^  dominion.  The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him 
Thessaly.  invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans;  who  despatched 
Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369 b.c,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  vic» 
torious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa  with 
various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection;  apparently 
under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  witn 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance,  i  A  large  portion  of  Thes- 
saly thus  came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility 
to  the  dynasty  of  PhersB  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander 
who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 
Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough 
in  maintaininghis  own  dominion  at  home,  without 
holding  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was 
harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a 
reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated 
(368  B.C.)  by  some  conspirators  of  Alorus  and 
Pydna,two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic) 
near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf*  Ptolemaeus 
(or  Ptolemy)  of  A15rus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  ApoUophanSs  ofPydna  as  one  of  the  agents.  ^ 

the  following  year  368  b.o. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  6),  er- 
roneously,  that  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon gave  his  brother  Philip  as 
a  hostage,  first  to  the  lUyrians, 
next  to  the  Thebans. 

*  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  68. 
p.  402 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Diodorus  makes  the  mistake  of 
calling  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amy n- 
tas  and  brother  of  Perdikkas; 
though  he  at  the  same  time  describes 
him  as  nToXe|iaio<  'AXu>plTiQc,  which 
description  would  hardly  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  More- 
over, the  passage  of  iBschinds, 
Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  p.  250,  shows  that 


State  of 
Macedonia 
.-Alex- 
ander  son 
of  Amyn- 


Eurydiki— 
Ptolemy. 


•  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

The  transactions  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  at  this  period  are 
difficult  to  make  out  clearly.  What 
is  stated  in  the  text  comes  from 
Diodorus;  who  affirms,  however, 
farther— that  Pelopidas  marched 
into  Macedonia,  and  brought  back 
as  an  hostage  to  Thebes  the  youth- 
ful Philip,  brother  of  Alexander. 
This  latter  affirmation  is  incorrect; 
we  know  that  Philip  was  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  free,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  And  I  believe  that 
tliA  march  of  Pelopidas  into  Mace- 
donia, with  the  bringing  back  of 
Philip  as  a  hostage,  took  place  in 
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But  besides  these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another 
enemy,  Pausanias — a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  ;i  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banish- 
ment, was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia 
— and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus,  Therme,  Strepsa, 
and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  was 
making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remaining 
family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same 
interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against 
her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  repre- 
sented her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent, 
administering  her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children, 
against  Pausanias.  ^ 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  Mends, 
Eurydike  and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  ^  j,  -gg 
to  yield  the  country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  ^  *.  *^*  ^ 
found  by  accident  a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  xenderedby 
hand.    The  Athenian  admiral  Iphikrates,  with  **?«  ^^^^: 
a  squadron  of  moderate  force,  was  then  on  the  krates^to* 
coast  of  Macedonia.    He  had  been  sent  thither  *^^'*"Jj^  ^r 
by  his  countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his  ^    ^^^  **' 
partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of 


Ptolemy  was  not  son  of  Amyntas  ; 
and  Dexippus  (ap.  Syncellum,  p. 
263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Appendix,  o.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 

*  iBschinfes,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  13, 14. 
p.  249,  250;  Justin,  vii.  6. 

^schinSs  mentions  Ptolemy  as 
regent,  on  behalf  of  Eurydikd  and 
her  two  younger  sons.  iEschinds 
also  mentions  Alexander  as  having 
recently  died,  but  says  nothing 
about  his  assassination.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  assassinated,  which 
we  know  both  from  Demosthenes 
and  Diodorus ;  and  assassinated  by 
Ptolemy,  which  we  know  from 
Plutarch    (Pelop.   c.  27),    Marsyas 


(ap.  Athenseum,  xiv.  p.  629),  and 
Biodorus.  Justin  states  that  Eury- 
dikd  conspired  both  against  her 
husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  par- 
amour. The  statements  of  JBschi- 
n6s  rather  tend  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  her  having  been  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  to 
support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the 
murder  of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which 
frequently  befel  the  Macedonian 
kings.  When  we  come  to  the  history 
of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ma- 
cedonian queens  were  capable  of 
greater  crimes  than  those  imputed 
to  Eurydike. 
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Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Boaotia), 
for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  region 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with  parties 
in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  nulitary 
operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and 
when  Fausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates 
happened  to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there 
visited  by  Eurydike  with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and 
Philip;  the  latter  seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat  older.  She  urgently 
implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their  present  emer« 
gency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only  through* 
out  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had, also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  con-r 
stituted  him  brother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing 
Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his 
knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  in- 
voked his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even  of 
personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikrates,  moved  by  this 
affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  favour,  acted  so 
vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Mace- 
donia, and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas; 
under  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator 
iBschines  ^  in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards 
at  Athens.  The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphi- 
krates, lived  afterwards  to  overthrow  the  independence, 
not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece  generally.  The  Athe- 
nian general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes 
of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may 
really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens;  so 
that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the 
family  of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as 
regent,  it  did  not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Am- 
phipolis;  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek 
city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chal- 

L  JBschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  U.  p.  249,  250 ;  Oornelius  Nepoi,  Iphi- 
crates,  c.  3. 
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kidicy  and  in  conf edwacy  with  Olynthos.  i  Iphikrates  pro- 
secuted his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-365  b.o.).  We 
make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took 
into  his  service  a  general  named  CharidemuS;  a  native  of 
Oreus  in  Euboea;  one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian 
word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a 
band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to 
the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These 
mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for  tlu-ee  years,  ^  until 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his  command  and 
superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they  enabled 
him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to 
have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by 
other  officers,  which  proved  abortive;  but  he  got  possession 
of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,  ^  which  opened 
a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth 
of  information,  that  Iphikrates  during  his  com-  iphikratss 
mand  between  369-365  b.c.  did  not  satisfy  the  and  Timo- 
expectations  of  his  countrymen.    At  that  time,  *^®^** 
those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Ariatokrat. 
p.  669,  a.  150. 

(tioGot  uiXiv  o6Tpv  (Chari- 

dftmus)  ToX^'OXovOioic,  toU  0|iSTipoic 
ex^poTc  xai  toIc  Ixooaiv  'Afi-^lxoXiv 
xaxd  TOOTW  t6v  -/p6vov. 

Demosthends  is  here  speaking  of 
the  time  whea  Timotheus  super- 
seded Iphikratds  in  the  command, 
that  is,  about  365-364  B.C.  But  we 
are  fairly  entitled  to  presume  that 
the  same  is  true  of  369  or  368  b.o. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  660.  8.  149.  c.  37. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669. 
8.  149.  c.  37. 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator 
alludes  to  these  hoatagea  of  the 
Amphipolitans  in  the  hands  of  Iphi- 
kratds,  is  unfortunately  not  fully 
intelligible  without  farther  infor- 
mation. 

(Chariddmus)  IIpu>Tov  (isv  toi)«  'A  («.• 


9ticoXiTtt>v  6|AiQpouc>  o5<  leap* 
*Ap«dXou  Xa()u>v  'I^ixpaxTjc 
eSu>xe  ^uXdrxeiv  auxtji,  ^rjfp^- 
oa|JLevu>v  6(i.(I>v  ibc  U[i.dc  xofticrat, 
itape5u>xev  'AfttpinoXiTai^*  xal  tou  [*.iq 
Xapeiv  'A|X9iicoXiv,  toot*  i(i.ii65iov  xa- 

TSaTY]. 

Who  Harpalns  was — or  what  is 
meant  by  Ipbikratds  ''obtaining  (or 
capturing)  from  him  the  Amphipo- 
litan hostages"— we  cannot  deter- 
mine. Possibly  Harpalus  may  have 
been  commander  of  a  body  of  Ma- 
cedonians or  Thracians  acting  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Amphipolitans, 
and  in  this  character  exacting 
hostages  from  them  as  security. 
Chariddmus,  as  we  see  afterwards, 
when  acting  for  Kersobleptds,  re- 
ceived hostages  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestos  (Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  679  o.  40.  s.  177). 
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not  only  IphikiutSs  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also 
Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his  service  with  the 
Persians  in  372-371  b.c.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont/  in 
conjunction  with  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Fnrygia,i 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  towards  which 
Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn, 
towards  more  special  and  separate  acquisitions  for  Athens, 
which  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before 
we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timotheus  (366-365  b.c.) 
in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of  political 
conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  pacification 
of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  IphikratSs  (in  the 
winter  of  370-369  b.c.)  to  rescueSparta  from  the 
grasp  ofEpaminondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
alliance  had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them. 
Envoys  from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens 
shortly  afterwards  for  that  purpose.  >  All  pre- 
tensions to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of 
Sparta  were  now  at  an  end.    Amidst  abundant 


B.C.  869. 

Terms  of 

alliaiicediS' 

cuBsed  and 

concluded 

between 

Athens  and 

Sparta. 


>  Demosth.  De  Bhodior.  Libertat. 
c.  6.  p.  193. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  1. 

The  words  xcp  Oaxepif)  itet  must 
denote  the  year  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  869  B.C.  On  this  point  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or. 
vol.  y.  ch.  40.  p.  146  note) ;  differing 
firom  him  however  (p.  146  note),  as 
well  as  from  Mr.  Clinton,  in  this 
•'that  I  place  the  second  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
(as  Sievers  places  it,  p.  278)  in  369 
B.C.;  not  in  868  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the 
beginning  of  Book  VII.  he  says, 
T4>  8'  Oaxiptp  ixti  Asxt8ai}iovl(uv  xal 
TU)v  ou(ji(«.dxu>v  itpiopti;  ^X6ov  outo- 
xpdTope«  'A^vaCs,  ()ouXEuoi|xEvot  xaO' 
S,Ti  f)  au|t|i.axis  e^oixo  AaxtSatpLOvlotc 
xal  'AOTjvaioi^. 

Now  the  words  xtji  5*  uoxEpw  ixti 
denote  the  spring  of  869  b.c. 

Xenophon   goes   on  to  describe 


the  assembly  and  the  discussion  at 
Athens^  respecting  the  terms  of 
alliance.  This  description  occupies, 
from  vii.  1,  1  to  vii.  1,  14,  where 
the  final  vote  and  agreement  is  an- 
nounced. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xe- 
nophon  goes  on  to  say — 2TpaTcuo- 
pt,ivu>v  8'  dft^oxipwv  auxu>v  xal  xu>v 
ou}i(jid^u>y  (Lacedsemonians,  Athe- 
nians, and  allies)  tU  KipivOov,  tSo^s 
xoiv^  <poXaxxeiv  x6  'Ovtiov.  Kol  i«l 
eicopsuovxo  oi6iif)aiot  xal  oi  aUfjipLa/oiy 
icapaTa^d(i,evoi  t^uXaxxov  dXXo;  aX- 
Xo9tv  xoO  'Ovclou. 

I  conceive  that  the  decision  of 
the  Athenian  assembly — the  march 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  guard  the  lines  of  Oneion 
—and  the  march  of  the  Thebans  to 
enter  Peloponnesus  —  are  here 
placed  by  Xenophon  as  events  in 
immediate  sequence,  With  no  long 
interval  of  time  between  them.  I 
see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval 
of  a  year  between  the  vote  of  the 
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discussion  in  the  public  assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lace- 
dssmonian  and  otners  as  well  as  Athenian,  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly  and 
equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried 
out.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former  should  com- 
mand on  land^  the  latter  at  sea;  a  distribution,  which,  on 
first  hearinff,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and 
those  manned  chieflv  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of 
Athens  consisted  of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice 
citizens  of  the  st^te.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now 
pointed  out,  Athenians,  in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best 
quality,  would  be  placed  under  Spartan  command;  while 
few  lAcedsemonians,  and  those  of  little  dignity,  would  go 
under  Athenian  command;  which  would  be,  not  equality, 
but  the  reverse..  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on  land 
and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days;  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted.  ^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  competitors  for  head- 
smp,  it  was  by  no  means  well-calculated  for 
success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general  like 
Epaminonaas.  The  allies  determined  to  occupy 
Corinth  as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  une'of*** 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and  Ken-  Mount 
chrefle,^  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  again  Epamin^- 
penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.    It  is  one  mark  das  breaks 
of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  i^^§^ 
this  very  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  marches 
of  keepmff  a  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  p^*nne8U8. 
had  been  neld,  during  the  war  from  394-387  b.c., 

elected  Boeotarch  in  869  B.C.  But 
in  this  point  I  do  not  concur.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  issue  of  the 
trial  at  Thebes  was  triumphant  for 
him ;  thus  making  it  more  probable 
—not  less  probable— that  he  and 
Pelopidas  were  re-elected  Boeo- 
tarohs  immediately. 

•  Xeu.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  10.14. 

» Zen.  Hellen.  rii.  1,  16,  16 ; 
Diodor.  zv.  68. 


B.o.  869. 

The  8par> 
tan  allied 
army  de> 


aNcmbly  mad  the  march  of  the 
Thebans;  the  more  so,  as  Epami- 
Bondas  might  reasonably  presume 
that  the  building  of  Megalopolis 
andHess6n6,  recently  begun,  would 
need  to  be  supported  by  another 
Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus 
during  869  B.C. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  ad- 
mitted eren  by  Sievers)  that  Epa- 
minondas  could  not  have  been  re- 
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l^  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  against  herself^  to  prevent 
her  from  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and 
BoBotia.  Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been 
any  necessity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against 
an  extra-Peloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send  a 
force  from  Sparta  toCorinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had 
to  transport  by  sea,  either  across  the  Argolic  Ghilf  from 
FrasisB  to  Halieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyllseum  to  theSaronic 
Gl-ulf  and  Kenchrese;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march  by 
land  across  Arcadia  or  Arffos.  This  difficulty  however  was 
surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000 
men  according  toDiodorus) — consisting  of  Athenians  with 
auxiliary  mercenaries  under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians, 
Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  all 
the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — was  established 
in  defensive  position  alon^  the  line  of  Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  -to  reopen  communication 
BO  369  ^^^^  ^®^  Peloponnesian  allies..  Accordingly 
Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  northern  allies,  arrived  during  the  same  summer  in 
front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  Bis 
numbers  were  inferior  to  thbse  of  his  assembled  enemies, 
whose  position  prevented  him  from  joininff  his  Arcadian, 
Argeian,  and  Meian  allies,  already  assembled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come 
down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan  for 
attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a  little  before 
daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy,  ju^iwhen  the  night- 
guards  were  retb:ing,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet 
risen  and  got  under  arms  i-r-he  directed  an  assault  along 
the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the 
chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assail- 
able part  of  the  line.2    So  skilfully  was  bis  movement 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  16;  Folya:-  «  Xen.  HeHen.lb.;  Patuaniis,  ix. 

nuB,  ii.  2,  9.  16,  2.              .      ' 

This  Was  an  hour  known  to  be  Fausaniss  desoribes  the  battlle  as 

fkTourable  to   sudden  assailants,  having  been  fought  «tpl  Aixai^<»1 

affording    a  oonsiderable    chanoe  not  very  exaot,   topographically, 

that  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  since  it  was  on  the  other  aide  of 

guard.    It  was  at  the  same  hour  Corinth,  between  Corinth  and  Kmi* 

that  the  Athenian  Thrasybulus  sur-  chress. 

prised  the  troOps  of  the  Thirty,  near  Diodorui  (zr.  "68)  statek  that  the 

Vhyl3inAttlca(Xen.Hellen.ii.4,6).  whole  space  acrooB,  from  Kenehreae 
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conducted;  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprising  them. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another 
point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a 
truce  for  burying  his  dead;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line 
ofOneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their 
attack,  nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than 
occupy  attention,  while  Epaminondas  himself  vigorously 
assailed  the  weak  point  of  the  position.  Yet  Xenophon 
censures  the  Lacedemonian  polemarch  as  faint-hearted,  for 
having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his  own  position 
was  forced;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have  found  another 
good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and 
might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from  his  allies — and 
that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so 
embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of 
Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The 
criticism  of  Xenopnon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable 
judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army;  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate. 
But  whether  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  was  to  blame 
or  not,  Epaminondas^  by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack 
upon  this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high 
military  renown.  < 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians, 
Eleians,   and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  3^3-9 
match  for  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  force,  g  " 
which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to  joiiwThe 
Corinth,  Lechseum,  and  KenchreaB.  He  ravaged  J^®?**'**" 
the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  TroBzen,  and  Phlius ;  mains*  '^ 
and  obtained  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of  g*****["^  *° 
Pellene.2  At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being     "^^  *" 


on  one  sea  to  Leobsam  on  the 
other,  was  trenched  and  palisaded 
by  the  Athenians  Mid  Spartans. 
But  this  cannot  be  trne,  becaase  the 
Long  Walls  were  «r  sufficient  de- 
fence between  Corinth  and  Leohae- 
Am ;  and  eren  between  Oorinth  and 
Kenchrea,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  such  continuous  line  of  defence 
was  drawn,  though  the  assailable 
points  were  probably  thus  guarded. 


Xenophon  does  not  mention  either 
trench  or  palisade. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  14-17;,  Dio- 
dor.  zv.  68. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18;  vii.  2, 
11;  Diodor.  xv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
alluded  to  by  Fausanias  (vi.  8, 1) ; 
the  Eleian  horse  were  commanded 
by  Stomius,  who  slew  the  enemy^s 
commander  with  his  own  hand. 
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taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance  • 
with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  ^  Theban  harmost  and  garrison 
into  the  acropolis;  Euphron — a  citizen  hitherto  prepon- 
derant in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted  to  her 
interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide.  1  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas 
went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress 
of  his  two  great  enterprises — the  foundation  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis;  nor  does  the  silence  ofXenophon  on  such 
a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof.  These  new  towns  having 
been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before,  cannot  have  been 
yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the  reappear- 
ance of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius — 
situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Jrhliasian  exiles,  when 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea 
to  join  Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated 
them  only  to  show  themselves  near  Phlius;  with  the  assur- 
ance that  such  demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about 
the  capture  of  the  town.  The  exiles  then  stole  by  night  to 
the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  there 
lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the  scouts  from  the 
neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  announced  that  the  allied 
enemies  were  in  sight  While  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed 
exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  un- 
prepared guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis.  In- 
stead of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the 
allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town; 
but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by 
desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders 
within  and  the  enemy  without;  thus  preserving  their  town. ' 
The  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them 
severe  hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies 

The   stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  when  Epaminondas  surprised  and 

Pammends  in  attacking  the  harbour  broke  through  the  defensive  lines 

of  Sikyon  (Folysenns,  v.  16,  4)  may  of  Mount  Oneium.    In  the  second 

perhaps  belong  to  this  undertaking,  chapter  of  the  seventh  Book,  Xe- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  18,  22,  44;  nophon   takes  up   the   history   of 

vii.  8,  2-8.  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9.  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  when  Epa- 

This  incident  musthave  happened  minondas  invaded  Laconia,  through 

in   869  B.C.,   just   about    the   time  369,  368,  367  b.o. 
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in  the  field,  and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory 
from  multiplied  hostile  neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and 
Sikyon),whohad  established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders ; 
for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians 
had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  provisions,  i 

Amidst  general  success,  the    Thebans  experienced 
partial  reverses.     Their  march  carrying  them  b.o.  ses. 
near  to  Corinth,  a  party  of  them  had  the  bold-  Keinforce- 
ness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  sur-  gyictweTo 
prise  of  the  town.    But  the  Athenian  Chabrias,    Peiopon- 
then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  his  troops  Jfd"oV  ^^ 
so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that  Spart». 
he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.  2  This  advantage 
over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Spartan  allies;  who  were  still  farther  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  in  Lechseum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse,  * 
bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians, 
with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot  Diony- 
sius.    Such  foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Their  bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of 
movement,  gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.    But  the  Spar- 
tans and' Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a 
general  battle,  and  the  Syracusan  detachment  returned 
nome  after  no  very  long  stay; 3  while  the  Thebans  also 
went  back  to  Boeotia. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  3,  17.  I  think  it  certain  however  that 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  19;  Diodor.  much  more  must  have  passed  in 
XV.  69.  this  campaign  than  what  Xenophon 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  22  i  Diodor.  indicates.      Epaminondas     would 
XT.  70.  hardly  have  forced  the  passage  of 

Diodorus  states  that  these  met-  the  Oneium  for  snch  small  objects 

cenaries   had  been  famished  with  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Hel- 

pay  for  five  months ;  if  this  is  cor-  lenica. 

rect,  I  presume  that  we  must  un-  An    Athenian    Inscription,     ex- 

derstand  it  as  comprehending  the  tremely    defective,    yet    partially 

time  of  their  voyage  from  Sicily  restored     and     published    by    M. 

and  back  to  Sicily.    Kevertheless,  Boeckh'    (Corp.   luscr.    Ko.   85   a. 

the  language  of  Xenophon  would  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897),  records 

not  lead  us  to   suppose  that  they  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people  and 

remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confeder- 

long  as  three  months.  ates— praising  Dionysins  of  Syra- 

VOL.  X.  C 
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One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  expedition 
Forbear-  merits  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  prac- 
SiWness  of  *^^®  ^^  ^^®  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Epaminon-  BoBotian  exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as 
das.  prisoners,  while  they  released  under  ransom  all 

other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village  named 
Phcebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas  took 
captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With  the 
least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  pro- 
fessing to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.  *  We 
find  him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing 
then  customary  towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  b.c,  all  the  Pelo- 
B.o.  868.  ponnesian  allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheer- 
Energetic  ^^^^y  ^Ji^^r  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans. 
action  and  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arca- 
the°Area^-^^  dians  had  been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of 
dians-  Ly-  the  new  Pau-Arcadian  communion,  by  the  pro- 
animates  gress  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  the  con- 
and  leads  spicuous  depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fan- 
them  on.  gjgj  themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining 
their  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to 
divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with 
Sparta.  Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic, 
and  able,  stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspi- 
ration, and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  re- 
minded the  Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that 
while  all  other  residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally 
immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous  occupants  of  the 
peninsula;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous  section,  as 
well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the 
Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof  was  afforded  by  the  fact, 
that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred  to  all 
others;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  ventured  to  in- 
vade Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without 
Arcadian  auxiliaries.     ^Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he 

case— and  recording  him  with  his  (Demosthenes  ad  Philip.  Epistol. 
two  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens,  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of 
It  was  probably  passed  somewhere  Philip,  on  which  this  Is  a  corn- 
near  this  time ;  and  we  know  from  ment).  The  Inscription  Is  too  de- 
Demosthenes  that  the  Athenians  feotive  to  warrant  any  other  in- 
granted  the  fireedom  of  their  city  ferences. 
to  Dionysitti  and  his  deioendants  *  Pausanias,  iz.  15,  3. 
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concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.  In  former  days, 
we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies; 
and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  theThebans,  without 
demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another  name."  i 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  dis-  Groftt  in- 
cussion  and  the  sentiment  of  collective  dignity  fl««nce  of 
was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  admiration  for  Ly-  ^r  ome 
komedes,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he  re- 
commended; calling  upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active 
service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  pretensions.  He  con- 
ducted them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now  under 
invasion  by  the  Argeians;  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their  retreat  inter- 
cepted by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — 
Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomedes  with  his  Arca- 
dians, fiffhting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through 
a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias,  and 
extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  invaded 
the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of 
the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spar- 
tan garrisons.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the 
Spartan  commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to 
resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while 
the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.  2  Probably  the  Spar- 
tan mastery  of  the  south-western  comer  of  Peloponnesus 
was  terniinated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefatigable 
activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their 
new  commander,  overpowering  all  enemies,  and  defying 
all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching  over  the  most 
rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  throughout 
the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonishment  and 
alarm;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part 
of  their  allies  the  Thebans.3 


■  -Xen.  Hellen.  tH.  1,  23.  diaxetov  tu>v  'Atfivaltov  iic6p6rjaav. 

*  Xen.  Bellon.  vii.  1,  25.  Diodorus  states  that  Lykomedds 

SxpaTsuaafJisvot  6i  xal  cU  'AolvTi^  and  the  Arcadians  took  Pelldnft, 

T^?  Aaxtovix^^,  ivlxijodv  t»  tiIjv  tu)v  which  ii  in   a  different  situation 

Aaxt8at|jkOviu>v  fpoupavt  xai  tov  Fe*  and  can  hardly  refer  to  the  same 

pdvopa,   t6v   itoXsfiapxov  Snap-iATijv  expedition  (xt.  67).  • 

'Xt'Xt^yi^i'tO'^i  dicexTSivav,  xai  to  icpo-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  1,  26. 
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While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  be- 
B.o.  368-367.  tween  the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes 
Eiis  tries  tended  at  the  same  time  to  disunite  them  from 
to  recover  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of  supremacy 
macy"^'^  over  Lepreou  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
over  the  which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
town*8^^**°  Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before.  * 
which' are  Ever  since  that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked 
fnto^the^  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as  a 
Arcadian  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.  Now  that  the  power 
Sri^^eit  ^^  *^®  latter  was  broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at 
oflfence  of  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy.  But  the 
■^^"*  formation  of  the  new  "commune  Arcadum**  at 

Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before  thought 
of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of 
Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous 
Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,2  solicited  to  be  admitted  as 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan- Arcadian 
communion.  They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general 
Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that 
recently  shown  by  the  Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein), 
received  as  political  brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  indepBnd- 
ent  against  Elis.  3  The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves 
disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anticipated 
from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated 
from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  had  just  established  a  correspondence, 
B.C.  363.  jjQ^  endeavoured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to 
PhiHsku  °'  mediate  for  peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a 
to  Greece  citizen  of  Abydus  named  Philiskus,  furnished 
zants'*^***'  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Choosing  Delphi 
as  a  ceiitre,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent 
parties,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c.,  to  meet 
nim.  These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best 
means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophon),  but  merely 
took  counsel  among  themselves;  hence,  he  observes,  little 
progress  was  made  towards  peace;  since  the  Spartans « 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30,  31.  iX96vTtc,  tip  fjiiv  Bi^t  o68iv  ixoivfb- 
'  Polyb.  iv.  77.  oavto,  Siro)?  Sv  tj  elpiQvTj  xivoito,  «w- 
'  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  26 ;  vii.  4, 12.  xoi  6i  ejiouXeoovTO. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  l,  27.   'ExeT  65 
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peremptorily  insisted  that  If  essene  should  again  be  restored 
to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  nrm  in  resisting 
the  proposition.  It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though 
in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The  congress  accord- 
ingly broke  up;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in 
favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  money  in 
levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding 
them  in  the  war. »  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really 
lent  them  any  aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenaries 
were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes;  and  that 
his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was,  that 
he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easily  and  abund- 
antly. Tnough  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no 
immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as 
to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great 
King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to 
solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta.  2 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epami- 
nondas  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Mes-  ^^^  s^g. 
senians,  was  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by  pouticai 
the  recent  abortive  congress  at  Delphi.  Already  importance 
this  formed  the  capital  article  in  Grecian  polit-  consutut" 
ical  discussion;  an  article,  too,  on  which  Sparta  tion  of 
stood  nearly  alone.    For  not  only  the  Thebans  JJhich^niw 
(whom  Xenophons  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  becomes 
others  of  the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  Subject 'of 
of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  discord. 
interest  with  the  newly-enfranchised  residents  JijcJor'pro- 
in  Mount  Ithome  and  in  Western  Laconia ;  while  claimed  at 
the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  oiy"*pi»- 
lukewarm  against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their 
favour.* 

A  new  phsenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 27;  Diodor.  pay  provided,  for  the  lerrice  of 

XT.  70.  the  Lacedsemonians;  which  troops 

Diodoms   states   that  Philiskus  are  never  afterwards  mentioned, 
was   sent   by   Artaxerx6s ;   which        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 
seems  not  exact ;  ho  was  sent  by        '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 
Ariobarzands  in  the  name  of  Arta-        *  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Iso- 

zerxfts.  Diodorus  also  says  that  kratds,  Archidamus  (Or.  vi.),  8.2-11. 
Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries  with 
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as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revived, 
Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At 
the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Midsummer  368  b.c.) — which 
occurred  within  less  than  two  years  after  Epaminondas 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene — a  Messenian  boy 
named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot^ 
race  of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the 
nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,  ^  no  Messenian  victor  had 
ever  been  enrolled;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest 
half-century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian 
victors  are  found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  enter  the  lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  &om  a 
free  community;  accordingly  so  long  as  these  Messenians 
had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  that  designa- 
tion. So  much  the  stronger  was  the  impression  produced, 
when,  in  368  b.c,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed  victor.  No 
Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  come 
to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  wai'  both 
withEleians  and  Arcadians;  probably  few  individual  Lace- 
daemonians were  present;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed 
generally  of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the 

Sroclamation  of  the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her 
egradation,  as  well  as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and 
severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians.  ^  This  Ol^rmpic  festival 
— the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occasioned  by  the 
battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a  scene  of  earnest  anti- 
Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  b.c,  the  Thebans  undertook  no 
^  ^  jgg  march  into  Peloponnesus ;  the  peace-congress  at 
Ex  edition  ^^^P^^  probably  occupied  their  attention,  while 
of  Peio-  ^^  the  Arcadians  neither  desired  nor  needed,  their 
SheYsaf***  *^^*  ^^^  Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a 
essa  y.      Theban  force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect 

^  PauBanias,  vi.  2,  5.  tioned  name. 

Two  MoBBonian  victors  had  been  '  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan, 

proclaimed   during    the   interval;  feeling  — disgust    at   the   idea    of 

hut  they  were  inhabitants  of  Mes-  persons   who    had    recently   been 

sftnA  in  Sicily.  And  these  two  were  their  slaves,  presenting  themselves 

ancient  citizens    of  ZankU,    the  as  spectators  and  competitors  in 

name  which  the  Sicilian  Messdnd  the  plain  of  Olympia— set  forth  in 

bore  before  Anaxilaus  the  despot  Isokratds,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  ■. 

ehose  to  give  to  it  this  last-men  111,  112. 
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Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of  PhersB^ 
and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first 
object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit 
him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from  all  sides  against 
his  cruelty — and  at  the  language,  first,  admonitory,  after- 
wards, menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased  to  think  him- 
self in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas  estab- 
lished a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans;  surrendering  to 
them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithfid  adherence. 
Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip  sonof  Amyn- 
tas,  who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some 
years,  under  the  care  of  Pammenes.^  It  was  thus  that 
Ptolemy  and  the  family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been 
maintained  in  Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of 
Iphikrates  and  the  Athenians  not  many  months  before, 
nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by  alliance. with 
the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  JSschines  the  Athe- 
nian orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude;  but  possibly 
the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option. 
Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became  thus  en- 
listed for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.  2     And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes, 

>  Flutmrcb,  Felopid.  c.  36.  Fast.  Hellen.  on  that  year,  who 

*  ^8chin6s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  rightly  places  the  date  of  the  em- 

p.  249.  bassy),  and  two  after  it. 

fitfi&oxcDv,  St(  icputxov  (tiv  1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 

i}nip  'Afi«piic6Xau)c  dvciicpaxxs  (Pto-  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during 

lemy)   t^    ic6Xei   (to  Athens),   xal  the  short  reign,  less  than  two  years, 

'np6c    9T]3aiouc    Sia«pcpO(iivu>v   'AO>i-  of  his  son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

vattuv,  9upL|jLaxiav  iitoiiQaaTo,  Ac.  Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xt. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  67),  but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneoni, 

appear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  that    Pelopidas   on.  this    ocpaslon 

»nd   distinguishing    the    different  brought  back  Philip  as  a  hostage, 

expeditions  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes-  2.  The  second  was   in  868  b.o.; 

saly.    I  cannot  but  think  that  he  also   mentioned  by  Diodorug  (xv. 

made  four   different   expeditions ;  71)  and  by  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

two  before  his  embassy  to  the  Per»  Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 

■ian  court   (which   embassy  took  connects  this  expedition  with  the 

place  in  S67.  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton,  seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidas 
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having  extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over 
Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension   of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern 

Greece,  disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of 

B.C.  368.  .     ^tiiejig  Qji  tiie  coast  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same 

Tew  Battle  ^^®  *^**  ^*  ^*^^  *^®  foundation  of  an  alliance 
—victory  of  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherse.  While 
Archicu?*"  ^^®  ^*^  *^^^  Opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly, 
mns  over  a  second  squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at 
d^ant"^*  Corinth  from  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  des- 
patched by  the  despot  Dionysius.  Among  the 
synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the  Athenians 
strenuously  urged  that  they  snould  be  sent  to  act  inThessaly. 
But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  to 
have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia, 
in  order  that  they  mi^ht  cooperate  in  repelling  or  invading 
the  Arcadians.  1  Remforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other 
mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces 
against  Arcadia.  He  took  Karyse  by  assault,  putting  to 
death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the  place;  and 
he  farther  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the 
district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian 
and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him;  upon  which 
he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.^  Here  Kissidas, 
the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire, 

by  Alexander  of  Pherse.     But   it  ment,  that  he  places  it  before  the 

waa  really  on  this  occasion  that  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Per- 

Pelopidas  brought  back  the  host-  sian  court;  whereas  it  really  oc- 

ages.  curred  after  and  in  consequence  of 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a  that  journey,  which  dates  in  867  b.o. 
.  mission  than  an  expedition)  was        4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  864-868 

in  866  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pe-  b.o.  ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor. 

lopidas   from   the   Persian    court,  xv.  80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  82). 
which  happened   seemingly  in  the         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28. 
beginning  of  366  b.o.    In  this  third        >  Xen.  Hellen.   vii.   1,  28.     The 

march,  Pelopidas  was  seized  and  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  be 

made   prisoner   by   Alexander    of  identified.   The  only  place  of  that 

PhersB,  until  he  was  released  by  name  known,  is  in  the  territory  of 

Epaminondas.    Plutarch  mentions  Argos,  quite  different  from  what 

this  expedition,  clearly  distinguish,  is  here  mentioned.   O.  Miiller  pro- 

ing  it  firom  the  second  (Pelopidas >  poses    to    substitute    Malsea    for 

c.  27— {ACT&  8i  Tauxa  n&Xiv,  Ac.) ;  Midea ;  a  conjecture,  which  there 

but  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judge-  are  no  means  of  verifying. 
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as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired. 
He  accordingly  marched  back  to  Sparta;  but  midway  in 
the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested 
his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was  forced  to 
send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon  appeared, 
while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians  followed 
also;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  general 
battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic 
appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  &om  the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of 
responsive  ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to 
the  charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were  thoroughly  daunted, 
and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was 
vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the 
slauffhter  frightful.  Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe 
Diodorus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace- 
daemonian. Of  this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  "the  tearless  battle" — news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  Demoteles  to  Sparta.  So 
powerful  was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale,  that  all 
the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears;  Agesilaus,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example;  ^ — a 
striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become! — a 
striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  witn  the  inflexible 
self-control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous 
tidings  from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is 
unexpected  joy  than  unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these 
minds  of  iron  temper! 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians, 
that  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  b.o.  se?. 
even  to  their  allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.  J.^j**  ®^p®- 
It  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  independ-  Epaminon- 
ent  of  Theban  aid,  and  determined  Epaminon-  |*8  *°*<> 
das  acain  to  show  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  nesus— Ms 
with  flie  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achseans  treatment 
in  his  alliance.    The  defensive  line  of  Oneium  Acheean 
was  still  xinder  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemonians  cities, 
and  Athenians,  who  had  tneir  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 
Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it 
was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general 
of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epimanondas, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.vii.  1, 28.32 ;Diodor.  XV.  72;  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  33. 
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was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heiffhts  above  KenchresB, 
with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.  The 
Theban  commander,  hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the 
line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus without  resistance;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in 
Achaia.  ^  Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been 
among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local 
oligarchies  in  her  interest.  Since  that  event,  they  had 
broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical 
governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and 
had  remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  con-* 
nection  either  with  Arcadians  or  Thebans.*  Not  being  in 
a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  they 
opened  negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be 
enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes;  engaging  to  follow  her  lead 
whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of 
her  synod.  They  tendered  securities  which  Epaminondas 


'  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  367  b«c.  ;  being  simul- 
taneous with  the  embassy  of  Pelo- 
pidas  to  the  Persian  court.  Many 
chronologers  place  it  in  366  b.o., 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  em- 
bassy; because  the  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close. 
But  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
proves  the  fact  of  subsequent  date. 
For  we  must  recollect  that  the. 
embassy  lasted  several  months: 
moreover  the  expedition  was  made 
while  Epaminondas  was  Bcaotarch ; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the 
year  366  b.o.  Besides,  if  we  place 
the  expedition  in  366  B.C.,  there 
will  hardly  be  time  left  ifor  the 
whole  career  of  Euphrou  at  Sikyon, 
which  intervened  before  the  peace 
of  866  B.C.  between  Tliobos  and 
Corinth  (see  Xon.  Helleu.  vii.  l, 
44  acq.). 

The  relation  of  coutemporaneout- 
ness  between  the  embassy  of  Polo- 
pidas  to  Persia,  and  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas,  seems  indicated 


when  we  compare  vii.  1,  33  with 
vii.  1,  48  —  Suvs^^u)^  6e  f)ouX6u6(i.evoi 
ol  67)paioi,  ^Ttto?  Sv  TTQv  ^Y^H'-o^^^v 
Xa()oiev  T^«  *£XXd5o;,  ev6|jLioav  t\ 
icifi^siav  icp6<  t6v  IlepauJv  fJaoiXia, 
Ac.  Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to 
recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its-unfavourable  reception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until,  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says 
— AuOtc  8'  '£ica(Lstvu>v8aci  pouXT)OeU 
To6c  'Ax«iouc  icpoouicaYaYioOat,  Sko)^ 
(iolXXov  o(plai  xal  oi  'Apxdfis^  xal  oi 
&XXoi  96|&|jLaxoi  npooexoiev  t6v  vouv, 
lY'»toxe  aTpaTeoxeov  tlvai  M  xrjv 
'Axatav. 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondas is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their 
general  purpose  expressed  in  the 
former  words— auve^u);  pouXeu6- 
fjicvot,  Ac. 

»  Xen.  Hcllen.  vii.  1,  42—44. 

Tlte  neutrality  before  observed, 
is  implied  in  the  phrase  whereby 
Xenophon  describes  their  conduct 
afterwards:  i-xti  6i  xaxtXOdvxtc 
o6x8Tt  ipiiosuovt  Ao. 
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deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise. 
Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency, 
he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without  requiring 
either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution 
of  democraticai  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.  ^  Such  a 
proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of 
dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in 
the  present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper  of  the 
Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds 
Achseans  as  well  as  Eleians;  the  latter  being  themselves 
half-alienated  from  the  Arcadians.  Epaminondas  farther 
'liberated  Naupaktus  and  KalydQn,^  which  were  held  by 
Achaean  garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies 
of  Thebes;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any  other 
achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 
But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man 
found  little  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
the  Arcadians,  and  the  opposition  party  in  the  bans  reverse 
Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusations  against  *5®jj^^'4*i^ 
'him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged  and  nondas^on 
humiliated  aU  the  real  friends  of  Thebes;  leav-  ^J^^g*];^/. 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  cadians  and 
Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  accusa-  J*^^®' J^,  ^^^ 
tion  was  farther  pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a  re-eiect° 
Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  3^j,tj^,(.jj^ 
Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.  So 
pronounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — partly 
perhaps  firom  reluctance  to  offend  the  Arcadians — that 
they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of  Epaminondas  in 
Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as  Boeotarch 
daring  the  ensuing  year. 3    They  sent  harmosts  of  their 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43. 

His  «zpre88ion  marks  bow  com- 
pletely these  terms  were  granted 
by  the  personal  determination  of 
Epaminondas,  OTerruling  oppo- 
sition—tvSuvaaTCuei  6  '£ica|jLi- 
vtbvSac,  watt  fi.7)  (puYaSsuaat  touq 
xpatlotouc,  yt-ffik  xac  noXittlac  («.tTa- 
9T^oai,  Ac. 

•  Diodor.  xr.  76. 

a  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  1, 43;^  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopid.  c.  26. 


DiodoruB  (xv.  72)  refers  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  Thebans  against 
Epaminondas  to  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year.  They  believed 
(according  to  Diodorus)  that  Epa- 
minondas had  improperly  spared 
the  Spartans  and  not  pushed  his 
victory  so  far  as  might  have  been 
done,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 
Mount  Oneium  in  369  b.o.  But  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  the  The- 
bans should  have  been  displeased 
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own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  par- 
tisans into  exile — and  established  democratical  governments 
in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accu- 
mulated; who,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
combining  their  united  forces  against  each  city  successively, 
were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- created  demo- 
cracies, and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus  restored, 
the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part  with 
Sparta  ;i  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one  side, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent  Tear- 
less Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was 
at  this  time  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis. 
But  its  government,  which  had  always  been 
oligarchical,  still  remained  unaltered.  The 
recent  counter-revolution  in  the  Achaean  cities, 
followed  closely  by  their  junction  with  Sparta, 
alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon 
also  should  follow  the  example.  Of  this  alarm 
a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphron,  took  advan- 
tage. He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in 
power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garrison 
at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To  pre- 
vent such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his 
offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  in- 
tolerable arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta:  protestations 
not  unnecessary,  since  he  nad  himself,  prior  to  the  battle 
*  of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.    The  Arcadians 


Disturbed 
stato  of 
Sikyon— 
Euphron 
makes  him- 
self despot 
—his  rapa- 
cious and 
sanguinary 
conduct. 


on  this  account ;  for  the  forcing  of 
the  linos  was  a  capital  exploit, 
and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon 
that  Epaminondas  achieved  much 
more  than  the  Spartans  and  their 
friends  believed  to  be  possible. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  The- 
bans  were  displeased  with  Epami- 
nondas, on  complaint  from  the  Ar- 
cadians and  others,  for  his  conduct 
in  Achaia  two  years  after  the  action 
at  Oneium  j  that  is,  in  387  B.C.   This 


is  much  more  probable  in  itself, 
and  much  more  consistent  with  the 
general  series  of  facts,  than  the 
cause  assigned  by  Diodorus. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  ezilei 
from  many  different  cities,  con- 
gregating in  a  body,  became  strong 
enough  to  cazry  their  restoration 
in  each  city  sao&Msively,  see  Thu- 
cyd.  i.  113. 
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and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Eaphron,  sent  to 
Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  counten- 
ance he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place, 
proclaimed  the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an 
equal  democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being 
adopted,  he  next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals; 
and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 

Eected,  himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy 
ad  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their 
service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes;  but  these  men 
were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced. 
Euphron  now  proceeded  to  re-organise  them,  to  place 
them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Ly- 
simenes, and  to  increase  their  numerical  strength.  Select- 
ing from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  beinff  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  osten- 
sible colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.* 
He  caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and 
banished  others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism; 
confiscating  their  properties  to  supply  himself  with  money, 
pillaging  the  public  treasure,  and  even  stripping  the 
temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and 
silver  ornaments.  He  farther  procured  for  himself  ad- 
herents by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them  to 
the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his 
paid  force.  2  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became 
very  great.  The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to 
keep  in  regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to 
bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that  they 
connived  at  his  enormities;  while  he  was  farther  ready  and 
active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support.  The 
Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Phliuswas  severely  pressed,  b.o.  867. 
The  Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached  Suffering§ 
to  Sparta  throughout  all  her  misfortunes;  not-  JJjJnJ^**^** 
withstanding  incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  their  steady 
Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  Sikyon,  which  destroyed  J^g^'^Jf  ® 
their  crops  and  inflicted  upon  them  serious    ^    ^* 

•  Xen.Hellen.  vii.  1,  44-46 ;  DiodoK.  xt.  70.       «  Xen.  Hellen.  vil,  3,  8. 
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hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369 
B.C.,  a  httle  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epa- 
minondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by 
its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had 
only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and  resistance  * 
of  its  citizens.  1  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  b.c,  the  Argeian 
and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phiiasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  them- 
selves in  their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen 
Phiiasian  hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from 
Corinth. 2  In  the  ensuing  year,  367  b.c,  a  second  invasion 
of  the  Phiiasian  territory  was  attempted  by  Euphron, 
with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number  oi  2000 — the 
armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and  the  Theban  har- 
most  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving 
near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pelleuians  were  posted 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in 
order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within;  while  the  remaining 
invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of 
ground  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had  been  fortified 
by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach 
and  ravage  the  Phiiasian  plain.  But  the  Phiiasian 
cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened 
to  be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a 
long  circuit;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter 
road  close  under  their  own  walls,  wece  beforehand  in 
reaching  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  defeated  with  loss.  Euphron  with 
his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no  effort  to 
repair.  3 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having 
Assistftnoo  been  here  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite 
Phifurb  ***  ^^  ^^  their  sufferings,  released  him  without 
the'l'the^  ransom.  This  act  of  generosity — coupled  with 
nian  Oharfis  the  loss  Sustained  by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent 
oMhe  fort  engaffement,  as  well  as  with  the  recent  oligar- 
Thyamia.      chical  couuter-revolutious  which  had  disjoined 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  8,  10, 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  11-16. 
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the  other  Achsean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics 
of  Pellene,  bringing  about  a  peace  between  that  city  and 
Phlius.  1  Such  an  accession  aflForded  sensible  reliet — it  might 
almost  be  said,  salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst 
of  cruel  impoverishment;  since  even  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence, except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding  excur- 
sions from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from 
Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  general  Chares 
and  his  mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their 
families  and  their  non-military  population  to  Pellene,  where 
a  kindly  shelter  was  provide(i  by  the  citizens.  The  military 
Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock  of  supplies  to 
Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy  in  their  way;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians 
were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders. 
The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means 
of  aggression  against  the  enemy,  afiEbrding  also  great  facility 
for  the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth.  2 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general 
'^lief  to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state 
of  affairs  in  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of  Eu- 
phron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  to  raise 


'  1  This  obaAge  of  politics  at  Fel- 
16n6  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
at  the  time,  though  it  is  noticed 
afterwards  (rii.  4, 17)  as  a  fact  ac- 
eomplished;  but  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  occurred  now,  in  order 
to  reconcile  sections  11-14  with 
sections  18-20  of  yii.  2. 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities 
of  Xenophon  induce  him  to  allot 
not  only  warm  admiration,  but  a 
space  disproportionate  compared 
with  other  parts  of  his  history,  to 
the  exploits  of  the  brave  little 
Fhliasian  community.  Unfortunate- 
ly, here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  ob- 
scure in  the  description  of  par- 
ticular events,  and  still  more  per- 
plexing when  we  try  to  draw  from 
him  a  dear  idea  of  the  general 
series. 


With  all  the  defects  and  partiality 
of  ^enophon's  narrative,  however, 
we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  de- 
scription of  real  events  by  a  con- 
temporary author  who  had  reason- 
able means  of  information.  This 
is  a  precious  ingredient,  which  gives 
value  to  all  that  he  says ;  inasmuch 
as  we  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 
borrow  our  knowledge  of  Grecian 
history  either  from  authors  who 
write  at  second-hand  and  after  the 
time — or  from  orators  whose  pur- 
poses are  usually  different  from 
those  of  the  historian.  Hence  I 
have  given  a  short  abridgement  of 
these  Fhliasian  events  as  described 
by  Xenophon,  though  they  were 
too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 
the  main  course  of  the  war. 

^  Xen.  Helleu.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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him  up;  became  disgusted.  jlCneas  of  Stymphalus,  gen* 
eral  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched 
B.C.  367.  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the 
Euphron  is  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there 
from^sl^  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly. 
kyonbythe  Under  his  protection,  the  intense  sentiment 
fnd^Tife^*  against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested,  and  it 
bans— he  was  resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles,  whom 
the'har-^  he  had  banished  without  either  trial  or  public 
bour,  which  Sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numer- 
ers'Jo'the  ^^sand  bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  pru- 
Spartans.  dent  to  retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  har- 
bour; where  he  invited  Pasimelus  the  Lacedae- 
monian to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth, 
and  immediately  declared  himself  an-  open  partisan  of 
Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechseum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans;  while 
Sikyon  adhered  to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon 
itself,  however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  still 
remained  violent  dissensions.  The  returning  exiles  were 
probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures;  the  humbler 
citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges;  and  the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of 
forfeiting  that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that 
Eu  hr  n  l^^ving  procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement 
returns  ^o  of  mercenary  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return 
Sikyon— he  to  Sikyon,  and  again  to  establish  himself  as 
Thebes  and  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  the 
^8  *^°'t  ^'  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents,  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along  with 
the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  take  by  assault* — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  nei^bours 
could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  ex- 
pelling his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second 
time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defec- 
tion to  the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do 
not  know;  except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vil.  3,  9. 
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money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.*  His  Sikyonian  oppo* 
nents,  alarmed  lest  ne  should  really  carry  his  point,  followed 
him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still  farther  increased 
by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magistrates. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assas- 
sinated Euphron  in  broad  daylight — on  the  Kadmeia,  and 
even  before  the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein 
both  magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course 
seized   forthwith,    and    put   upon  their  trial  ^^ 
before  the  Senate.    The  magistrates  invoked 
upon  their  heads  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,  gin|  ^e  put 
insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  impudence  upon  theu 
of  the  outrage,  committed  almost  under  the  Thebes- 
eyes  of  the  authorities — as  well  as  upon  the  their  de- 
sacred    duty    of   vindicating   not  merely  the  '®°®*' 
majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary 
punismnent  upon  o£Penders  who  had  despised  its  laws. 
How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we 
do  not  know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-partici- 
pation; but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to 
justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance 
nearly  as  follows — taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing 
magistrates:  — 

"Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes;  for  you  are 
masters  of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds 
of  confidence  that  I  slew  this  man:  first,  I  had  the  convic- 
tion of  acting  justly;  next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous 
judgement.  I  knew  that  you  did  not  wait  for  trial  and 
sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,^  whom  you  caught 
after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron — but  punished 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the 
conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and 
despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by  all 
men.  Well!  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty  of  all  these 
crimes?    Did  not  he  find  t)ie  temples  full  of  gold  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  3,  4-6.  the  contriTance  of  the  secretary 

•  This  refers  to  the  secret  ez-  Pbyllidas,  got  access  in  disguise 

pedition  of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  -  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of  The- 

other   Theban  conspirators    from  bes,  who  were    goreming  under 

Athens  to  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Lacedsemomian  ascendency,  and  pat 

the  liacedsmonians  were  masters  them  to  death.    This  event  is  de- 

of  that  town  and  garrisoned  the  scribed  in   Cb*.  LXXVII. 
Kadmeia.  The  conspirators,  through 

VOL.  X.  n 
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silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ? 
How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man, 
who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to 
you;  and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of 
confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her— handing  over 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies?  Was  not  he  a 
despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens?  the  man  who  despoiled, 
banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose, 
and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens?  And  now,  after  having 
vainly  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your  enemies  the 
Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon, 
he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers 
against  you,  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him. 
How  then  can  you  punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when 
he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase 
from  you  affain  the  mastery  of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  dis- 
grace as  well  as  mischief?  Had  he  been  my  enemy  and 
your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to 
kill  him  in  your  city ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you 
false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours?  I  shall  be 
told  that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in 
the  laws  of  the  city.  Well!  you  would  have  thanked  me 
for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes;  why  not  in  Thebes 
also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past r  Where 
among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors, 
deserters,  or  despots?  KecoUect,  that  you  have  passed  a 
vote  that  exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might 
be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  con- 
demned exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon 
without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can 
any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death?  I 
tell  you  in  conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to 
death,  you  will  have  made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your 
very  worst  enemy — if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done  right, 
you  will  manifest  yourselves  pubUcly  as  just  avengers,  both 
on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole  body  of 
allies."  1 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  8,  7-11.  tie  and  emphatic  on  the  part  of 

To  the  killing  of  Bupbron,  fol-     the   agent— Schneidei  and  others 

lowed  by  a  defence  so  characteris-     refer,  with  great  probability,  the 
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This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate 
to  pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  They  ara 
due.    It  probably  came  from  one  of  the  prin-  JJ^^"®* 
cipal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  Theban 
of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the  Senate, 
deceased  despot.    It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner, 
to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality  which  bore  upon  men, 
who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for  themselves  the 
means  of  impunity;  against  whom  there  was  no  legal  force 
to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as 
not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers 
of  others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.    The  ty- 
rannicide appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as 
diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.    It  found 
responsive  assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal 
emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon. 
The  body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  Sentiment 
enj oy ed  the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  JJIJSJ^o?** 
buried  in    the  market-place.  ^      There,  along  Sikyon, 
with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  which  Jo^Euphron 
he  was  worshipped  as  Archegetes,  or  Patron-  —honours 
hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.    He  re-  ^^l^^j 
ceived  the  same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to  and 
Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.  The  humbler  citizens  ^^"^o'y- 
and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and 
political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political 
franchise — remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  a^ 
their  benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which 
he  had  wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.    Such  is 
the  retributive  Nemesis  which  always  menaces,  and  some- 
times overtakes,  an  oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  excluded  from  political  privileges.    A  situation  is 
thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious  and  energetic  citizen 
to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among  the  many, 
and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  anti- 

allnsion  in  the  Bhetoric  of  Arls-     xov  Sv  dicoxtetvai  xht  Stxaltoc  &ico- 

totle  (ii.  24, 2)— xal  ntpl  too  Sr^PiQffiv     Savivta. 

OKoOavivTo;,  ntpl  ou  ixiXeut  xpivat,         '  Xen.  Hellen.  yil.  8,  12. 

el  Slxaioc  r^t  dnoQaytiv,  u)(  oOx  &Si- 
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pathies  when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  mono- 
polizing Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the 
government  of  Sikyon  became  democratical.  But 
onfana  re-  *^®  provokiuff  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not 
cftpture  inform  us  of  tne  subsequent  arrangements  made 
hottt  from  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor 
the  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  between  the  de« 

Spartani.  mocracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the 
citadel,  were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens 
who  slew  Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  Ions  after- 
wards, the  harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  neld  in 
conjunction  with  the  LacedsBmonians  and  Athenians,  was 
left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the  latter  to 
Athens;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.  ^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from 
0  867-866  ^8^"*  proclamation  of  the  democracy  atS^yon 
and  real  acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself, 
down  to  his  death  and  tne  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took 
place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c.  and  the  earlier  naif  of 
366  B.C.  No  such  enemy,  probably,  would  have  arisen  to 
embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recommended  by 
Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and  unless  he 
himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen. 
His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy 
of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  his  friend  Felopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the 
Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with 
the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  year  367  b.c,  being  terminated 
probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of 
366  B.O. 

TheleadingThebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language 
.  .  J,  of  t^hiliskus — who  had  come  over  a  few 
o/Thebe8^°  months  before  as  envoy  from  the  satrap  Ario- 
'o»  Fe»i»n  barzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ  Asiatic 
»nce  to'  money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
*Kf  ^***"  agahist  Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never 
mis^n  of  to  have  been  realizea— as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
^*d°^th  **  B®nce  of  the  Lacedsemonian  Euthykles  (after  the 
enYo%  to  failure  of  Antalkidas^)  at  the  Persian  court, 
Sasa  soliciting   aid.     Moreover   Thebes    had   now 

<  Xtn.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  1.  *  Plutarch;  Artazerz.  c.  22. 
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pretensions  to  the  headshin  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as 
either  of  her  two  rivals;  while  since  the  fatal  example  set 
by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas 
in  387  B.C.,  and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra 
in  371  B.C. — ^it  had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion 
that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its  title  from 
the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claim itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On 
this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now  sought  to 
place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason 
which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her 
leaders.  It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy 
to  establish  the  two  new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  JHessenS. 
The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both — especially 
thoseofthe  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable  hostiliW 
of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be  materially  improved^ 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they  were  recog- 
nised as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To  attain 
this  object,!  Felopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as 
envoys  to  Susa;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  oftheallie(| 
s^nod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankra- 
tiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos^ 
accompanied  them.  Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the 
Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  Susa;  and  we 
read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile  envoys  all  went 
up  thither  in  the  same  company.  > 

Felopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremony  of  prostration,  3  was  favourably  re-  peiopidaa 
ceived  by  the  Persian  court.    Xenophon — who  obtains 
recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in  a  miumer  »  fj^^,f"'* 
unfairly  invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  for-  able 
getting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  '•■o'^p** 

'  It  is  plain  that  Hessdnfi  was  is  not  mentioned,  and  must  prob- 

the  great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  ably   hare   dropped    put — or  per- 

in  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  haps  the  word  xa,  as  Xenophou 

we  see  this  not  only  from  Cornelius  may  not  have  heard  the  name» 

Nepos  (Pelbp.  c.  4)  and  Diodorus  It   would    appear    that    in  the 

(zY.  81),  but  also  even  from  Xeno-  mission  which  Phamabazus  con- 

phon,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.  ducted  up  to  the  Persian  court  (or 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  1,  83-38 ;  Plu-  at  least  undertook  to  conduct)  in 

tarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  80;  Plutarch,  408  b.c,  envoys  from  hostile  Greek 

Artaxerz.  0.  23.  cities  were  included  in  the  same 

The  words  of  Xenophon  ^xoXo69efc  company  (Xen.  Hellen.,  i.  8,,  13), 

li  xal  'ApTctoc  must  allude  to  some  as  on. the  present  oooa^ion.. 

Argeian  envoy  i  though  the  name  '  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  c.  23. 
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example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that 
his  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection 
of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Platsea; 
and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second, 
but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of  Age- 
silaus  against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doUbt,  whether  this 
plea  counted  for  much;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence 
of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,  *  which  could 
only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the 
main  fact  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the 
Thebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra;  that  they  had 
subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther  the  glory  of  Sparta, 
by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emancipating 
the  conquered  half  of  the  country;  that  when  they  were 
no  longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadians  and 
Argeians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  LacedsB- 
monians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  part 
of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of  fact  even  by  the 
Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Persian  ministers 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accord- 
ingly Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what 
sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms. 
MessSne  was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of 
Sparta:  Amphipolis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and 
autonomous  city:  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order 
home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  now  in  active  service, 
on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against  them,  in  case  of 
disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  city 
of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship 
was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.  ^ 

His   ooUeagne,  Ismenias,   how-  vaiooc  aviXxetv  t&c  vauc*  tlSixauTa 

ever,  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  ^^  icelSbtvxo,  oTpaxeutiv  i-n  aOrouc* 

ring,  and  then  to  have  stopped  to  si  tic  tig  tc6Xic  fjif)  i'QiXot  dxo- 

pick  it  up,  immediately  before  the  XouScTv,  iicl  TaOxTjv  icpu>Tov  Uvai. 

King ;  thus  going  through  the  pro-  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  th« 

stration.  exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  80.  b.o.;  though  in  the  former  case  of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  1,  36.  '£x  H  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  b.o.) 
Todxou  ipu>TU>picvoc  6it6  paatXitoc  ^  Xenof  hpn  seems  to  have  given  the 
nsXoslSac  ti  pooXoixo  iauT(j>  7f  a<p^-  rescript  in  its  exact  words  (v.  1,  81). 
vQti,  elutv  8x1  Mi99iQv-r)Y  xe  a6x&vo(iov  What  he  states  afterwards  (vii. 
slvai  dic6  AaxeoatfjLoviwv,  xal  'AOi]-  1|  38)  about  £lis  and  Arcadia  proves 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia, 
which  professed  itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  adniitted 
into  the  Arcadian  conununion),  the  rescript  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Eleians;^  probably  at  the  instance  of 
Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted  much  coldness 
between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  a^fainst  the  Persian 
rescript,  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read —  protest  of 
'^Bv  Zeus,  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  the  Atbe- 
to  look  out  for  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  J^J^^j*^ 
King."  This  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  agsinst  the 
and  interpreted  to  him,  produced  the  following  '•••^p*- 
addition  to  the  rescript:  ^If  the  Athenians  have  anything 

1'uster  to  propose,  let  them  c<nne  to  the  Eling  and  inform 
dm."  So  vague  a  modification,  however,  did  little  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  return  of 
their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague 
Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with 
him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself  to 
the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treasonable 
promises,  and  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.  On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and 
executed.  2    The  Arcadian   envoy  Antiochus  wais  equally 


.that  other  matters  were  in- 
claded.  Accordingly  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  beliere  that  Amphipo- 
lis  also  was  recognised  as  anto- 
nomons.  This  we  read  in  Demo- 
sthenes, Fals.  Iieg.  p.  388.  c.  48. 
Kal  jdp  tot  KpwTOv  (jiiv  'AfJiflitoXiv 
itiXtv  -^rripav  8ouXi)v  xaxiarrin^ 
(the  king  of  Persia),  ^v  T6Tt  96  (ji- 
l«.a^ov  aOxcp  xal  <ptXT)v  iYpa^'^v. 
Demosthends  is  here  alluding  to 
the  effect  prodnced  on  the  mind  of 
the  Great  King,  and  to  the  altera- 
tion in  his  proceedings,  when  he 
learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put 
to  death  on  returning  to  Athens ; 
the  adverb  of  time  Tixt  alludes  to 
the  rescript  given  when  Timagoras 
was  present. 

In  the  worde  of  Xenophon— eC 
tic  8e  K^Xtcfi-v]  iOiXoi  olxoXouftctv 
—  the  headship    of  Thebes  is  de- 


clared or  implied.  Compare  the 
convention  imposed  by  Sparta  upon 
Olynthus,  afttt  the  latter  was  sub- 
dued (V.  8,  26). 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  88.  Tu>v  U 
&XXu>v  icpca^cDv  6  piiv*HXcioc 'Apx^- 
Safi-oc,  8ti  icpo6  tifi.i]ac  t^v^HXtv 
itpo  tu>v  'ApxA6u>V|  tTtiQvei  tot  tou 
fiaviXccur  6  8'  'Avtlo^oc,  8t«.  ^Xot- 
touto  tb  'ApxaStxbv,  o&ts  t& 
8u>pa  iSi^ato,  Ae. 

>  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  0. 43.  p. 
888. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same 
oration  (c .  67.  p.  400),  Demosthends 
says  that  Leon  had  been  Joint  en^ 
voy  with  Timagoras  for  four  years. 
Certainly  this  mission  of  Pelopidas 
to  the  Persian  court  cannot  have 
lasted  four  years ;  and  Xenophon 
states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
two  envoys  when  they  ^eard  that 
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indignant  at  the  rescript;  refusing  even  to  receive  suck 
presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and 
accepted  by  Felopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly 
declined  everything  beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent 
Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large 
acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Timagoras.  i  Antiochus,  on 
returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
Pail-Arcadian  synod;  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalo- 
polis. He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court.  There  were  (he 
said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  &c., 
but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though 
he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none;  and 
even  the  vaunted  golden  planetree  was  not  large  enough 
to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with 
B.O.  866.  feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with 
Peiopidas  triumph.  Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied 
the°?e-'***'^  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to  hear  the  Per- 
script.  It  sian  rescript.  It  was  produced  by  a  native 
Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa — the 
first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
Platsea — who,  after  exhioiting  publicly  the  regal 
seal,  read  the  document  aloud;  as  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas.3 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end, 
they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when 


is  read 
publicly 
before  the 
Greek 
states  0011' 
yoked  at 
Thebea. 


Peiopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras 
may  have  been  sent  np  to  the  Per- 
sian conrt  shortly  after  the  .battle 
of  Lenktra,  at  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  caused  the  former  re- 
script of  the  Persian  king  to  be 
resworn,  patting  Athens  as  head 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen. 
Hellen.  ft  6,  1,  2).  This  was  ex- 
actly four  years  before  (871-867 
B.O.).  Leon  and  Timagoras  haring 
Jointly  nndertaken  and  perhaps 
recently  returned  from  their  first 
embaasy,  w«ra  now  sent  jointty  on 


a  second.  Demosthenes  has  summed 
up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were 
one. 

>  Plutarch,  Peiopidas,  c.  80. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the 
amount  received,  in  money,  by 
Timagoras  firom  the  Persian  king 
as  haying  been  40  talents,  «i>«  Xi- 
Tsxai  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  888)  besides 
other  presents  and  conyeniences. 
Compare  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerz. 
0.  2S. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  38. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  80. 
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they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
rescript;  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.    All  replied 
they  had  come  with  instructions,  authorising  j^^  .^^^^^ 
them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more;  and  that  oonvoked 
acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  JJfJgVtJ* 
respective  cities.     Nor  was   this   the  worst,  reoeive  the 
Lykomedes  and  the  other  deputies  from  Area-  The'Sca- 
dia,  already  jealous  of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  dian  depu- 
farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their  ^in^JJ^^hJ 
envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and  enter-  headship  of 
ed  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  ^'*®^^"* 
Thebes;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  con- 
stantly in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that 
might  be.  Incensed  at  such  language,  the  Thebans  accused 
Lykomedes  of  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forth- 
with retired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  in  the  synod.    The  other  deputies  appear  to 
have  followed  his  example.    Indeed,  as  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of 
the  synod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the 
allies  collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  applications  individually.    They  JJj5J,^3Ji 
accordingly  despatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  thlT  relf^pt 
rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  cities  successively,  JJiJ*/Ji 
calling  upon  each  for  acceptance  with  an  oath  oorinth** 
of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought)  JJJL^**'*"" 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  umted  fase'!"  '^' 
hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes.  ^*^^  ?' 
So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the  ©hjeot.*  ^ 
King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
app^  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliimce  wi^  them,  but 
even  to  several  among  their  enemies.    Their  envoys  first 
set  forth  the  proposition  at  Corinth;  a  city,  not  only  at 
variance  with  them,  but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Athenian  and  Lacedsemonian  forces  to  guard 
the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  Theban 
*  army  into  Peloponnesus.    But  the  Corinthians  rejected 
the  proposition  altogether,   declining  formally  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 
king.    The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as 
they  passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities 
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visited;  at  least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission 
was  completely  frustrated.  And  thus  the  rescript,  which 
Thebes  had  been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found 
practically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing  her 
headship  ;i  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it  com- 
prised and  recognised  Hessene,  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity,  of  that  new-bom  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available 
B,c.  366.  towards  the  recognition  of  their  headship  through* 
Mission  of  ^^^  Greece,  the  Thebans  would  naturally  visit 
Peiopidas  Thessaly  and  the  northern  districts  as  well  as 
Uei9*^'^^'  Peloponnesus.  It  appears  that  Peiopidas  and 
seized  and  Ismcuias  themselves  undertook  this  mission; 
^ri*oner  by  ^^^  *^*^  ^^  *^®  execution  of  it  they  'Wfire  seized 
SVexander  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of 
ofpherae.  PhersB.  That  despot  seems  to  have  come  to 
meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.  They 
indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript;  for  we  see  by 
the  example  of  Corinth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers 
of  persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  But  the 
Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  application,  had  never- 
theless respected  the  public  morality  held  sacred  even 
between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed  the  envoys 
(whether  Peiopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot  assert) 
inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  PhereB.  Perceiving  that 
Peiopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  mili- 
tary force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to 
Pherise  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly 
B«o.  366.  profitable  to  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal 
The  The-'  importance  of  Peiopidas,  that  his  imprisonment 
bans  des-  struck  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in 
army  to"  Thessalv,  and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit 
rescue  Pe-  to  the  despot  of  PherBB;  who  moreover  sent  to 
Tife^^Mmy,  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to 
defeated  '  solicit  their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance 
fng,'iVonYy  of  Thebes.  Greatly  impressed  with  the  news,, 
saved  by  the  Athenians  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a 
nondM,  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menaciM  as- 
then  a  prt-  cendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rival  2  They 
vate  man.     immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,40.  Koi  aoxi)     x^c  «PX^«  itepipoXil)  o5tu>  SttXdSi}. 
{iiv  fi  IleXonlSou  xal   tu>v  67)f)aiu)v        *  The  strong  expressions  of  De- 
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and  1000  hoplites  under  Autokles;  who,  unable  to  get 
through  the  Eoripus,  when  BoBotia  and  EuboBa  were  both 
hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter 
island.  He  reached  Pherse  just  in  time;  for  the  Thebans, 
incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of  Felopidas,  had 
despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry 
to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Epa- 
minondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  nis 
last  year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving 
as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other 
Boeotarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thessaly,  they 
were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country.  But  the 
army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found  exceedingly 
formidable,  especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies 
of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult 
and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  BoBotarchs.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
homeward.  But  their  generalship  was  so  unskilful,  and 
the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active,  that  the  whole  army  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as  dis- 
mayed, the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their  generals, 
and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from 
their  perils.  Epaminondas  accepted  the  duty — marshalled 
the  retreat  in  consummate  order — took  for  himself  the 
command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy— ^and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  1 


xnosthends  show  what  a  remarkable  ^v  AXi^av8po«,  Ac. 

effect  was  produced  by  the  news  Alexander  is  said  to  hare  pro- 

at  Atheni  (cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660  mised  to  the  Athenians  so   ample 

g.  U2).  a  supply  of  cattle  as  should  keep 

•  Ti  8' ;  'AXiSavSpov  ixeivov  xov  eex-  ^^^  ?"<>«  of  meat  very  low  at  Athens 

TaXov,  fivlx'   elx«    |*iv    alx(iiXa)Tov  (Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  193 

^v  e»iPaioi<,  6|jLiv  8'  olxeUo?  Silxetxo,  '  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 

o5t€o<  (09Xt   leap'    &)iLU)v  axpaxYjYov  c.  28 ;  FausaniaSi  ix.  16,  %, 
alxtiy,  i^orfitlx*  8*   aixq)  xal  ic4vt' 
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This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  nn- 
Triamph  of  successful  BoBotarchs,  who  where  condemned  to 
Alexander  fine  and  deposition  from  their  office,  raised 
Ind^dis"^^  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  Epaminondas 
credit  of  among  his  countrymen.  But  the  failure  of  the 
Harth'*  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
treatment  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  where  Alexander 
°id»*^^'  ^^^  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pe- 
^   ***  lopidas  still  in  his  dungeon.    The  cruelties  and 

oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  Pherse, 
were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel. 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror, 
he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the 
unarmed  citizens  of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaugh- 
tered them  all  in  mass.  In  such  hands,  the  life  ofPeio- 
pidas  hung  by  a  thread;  yet  he  himself,  with  that  personal 
courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held  the  language  of 
unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the  tyrant. 
Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and 
even  by  TnSbS  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a 
prisoner;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  impla- 
cable enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life, 
though  retaming  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too, 
appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans, 
discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to 
undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose;  which 
Second  ^^  placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  com- 
Theban  mand  of  Epaminondas.  The  renown  of  his 
into^Thes-  nftnie  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  country; 
eaiy,  under  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  military  skill, 
dast  for^^e  ^^^  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeating  and 
rescue  of  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing 
who  ^8  at'  ^^^  ^^  3^^^  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
length  re-  prisoner.  The  despot  was  at  length  compelled- 
Aiexukder  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  embassy  excusing  his  recent  violence, 
under  a  offering  to  restore  Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to 
*"**••  be  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes. 

But  Epaminondas  would  ffrant  notiiing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary truce,  i  coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating 

I  Flntaroh  (Fe],opidae,  o.  29)  says,     would  have  been  latisfied  with  a 
a  truce  for  thirty  days;  but  it  is     term  to  very  short, 
diflleult  to  beliere  that  Alexander 
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Tbessaly;  while  he  required  in  exchange  the  release  of 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so 
that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying  his  liberated  friend 
in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this  primary  object  was 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore 
Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.  >    That  event 


>  The  aocount  of  the  seisare  of 
Pelopidas  by  Alexander  with  its 
consequences,  is  contained  chiefly 
in  Diodorus,  xr.  71-76 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  27-29;  Cornel.  Nep. 
Pelop.  0.  6;  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the 
year  366  b.o.,  after  the  return  of 
Pelopidas  from  his  embassy  in 
Persia ;  which  embassy  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  referring  to 
the  year  367  b.o.  Plutarch  places 
the  seizure  before  the  embassy; 
Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  be- 
tween Midsummer  368  and  Mid- 
summer 367  B.C. ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  embassy  at  all,  in  its 
regular  chronological  order;  he 
only  alludes  to  it  in  summing  up 
the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  to  have  occurred  in 
367  B.C.,  the  seizure  cannot  well 
hare  happened  before  that  time. 

The  year  368  b.o.  seems  to 
have  been  that  wherein  Pelopidas 
made  his  second  expedition  into 
Thessaly,  from  which  he  returned 
victorious,  bringing  back  the  host- 
ages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  Epa- 
minondas  was  not  Bosotarch,  nor 
in  command  of  the  Theban  army. 
Now  it  seems  to  hare  been  not 
until  the  close  of  367  B.C.,  after 
the  accusations  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epa* 
minondas  misied  being  rechosen 
as  general. 


Xenophon,  in  describing  the  em- 
bassy of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  men- 
tions his  grounds  for  expecting  a 
favourable  reception,  and  the  mat- 
ters which  he  had  to  boast  of  (Hell, 
vii.  1,  36).  Now  if  Pelopidas,  im- 
mediately before,  had  been  seized 
and  detained  for  some  months  in 
prison  by  Alexander  of  Phens, 
surely  Xenophon  would  have  al- 
luded to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference 
from  the  silence  of  Xenophon  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  But  in 
this  case  we  must  recollect  that  he 
dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaders ; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
where  he  is  enumerating  the  tro- 
phies of  Pelopidas,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a 
signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been 
one,  immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner, 
by  Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but 
when  in  pacific  mission,  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  no  man  less 
infamous  than  Alexander  would 
have  seized  him  (icap9C9nov6ii]6eU— 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194  D. ;  Pau- 
san.  ix.  15,  1 ;  "legationis  jure  satis 
tectum  se  arbitraretur'^  —  Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances 
to  such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is 
blamed  by  Polybius  (viii.  1)  and 
others.  But  we  must  suppose  such 
imprudence  to  be  partly  justified 
or  explained  by  some  plausible 
circumstances;  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Persian  rescript  appears 
to  me  to  present  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  proceeding. 
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with  its  consequences  still  remained  a  blow- to  Thebes  and 
a  profit  to  Alexander;  who  asain  became  master  of  all  or 
most  part  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnetes,  the 
Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary  nations  dependent 
on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and 
connection  at  Athens.  > 

While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in 
B.C.  866.  Thessaly,  an  important  point  was  gained  in 
Oropus  is  their  favour  on  the  other  side  ofBoBotia.  Ordpus, 
Athens' and  ^^  ^^^  north-eastem  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining 
placed  in  Boeotia,  was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens 
by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Ere- 
tria  inEuboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  despot 
of  the  last-mentioned  town.  It  had  been  more 
than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens 
and  Thebes;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boe- 
otian; and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  consti- 
tuent member  of  the  Athenian  common-wealth,  but  only 
recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens;  though,  as  it  was 
close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also 
citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouringDemeQ-rsBa.' 
So  recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  ex- 
changed between  Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion 
of  the  Oropian  territory.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 
Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Or6pus 
were  banished.  3  It  was  these  partisans  who,  through  the 
aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  eflfected  their 
return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubt- 
less to  banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens. « 
So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians, 


the  hands 
of  the  The- 
bans.   The 
Athenians 
recall 

Ghar6s  from 
Corinth. 


On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgement,  outweigh  any  probabi- 
lities on  the  contrary  side,  I  hare 
placed  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas  in 
366  B.O.,  after  the  embassy  to  Per- 
sia ;  not  without  feeling,  however, 
that  tht  chronology  of  this  period 
cannot  be  rendered  absolutely 
certain. 

*  PluUrch,  Pelopid.  o.  31-36. 

*  See  the  instructive  Inscription 
lind  comments  published  by  Pro- 
fessor fioss,   in  which  the  Deme 


rpa^(,  near  Or6pus,  was  first  dis- 
tinctly made  known  (Boss,  Die 
Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7 — Halle, 
1846). 

*  Isokratds,  Orat.  xir.  (Plaiaic.) 
s.  22-40. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  1;  Diodor. 
XV.  76. 

The  previous  capture  of  Ordpus, 
when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  b.c, 
was  accomplished  under  circum- 
stances very  analogous  (Thucyd, 
viii.  60). 
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B.C.  866. 
Athens  dis. 
contented 


that  thej  not  only  mar^ched  with  all  their  force  to  recover 
the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general  Charts  with  that 
mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  territories  of 
Corinth  and  Fhlius.  They  farther  requested  aid  from  the 
Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.  These 
allies  did  not  obey  the  summons;  but  the  Athenian  force 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Or6pus,  had  not  the 
Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  attack. 
Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occupation  of  it; 
though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  disputed  nght  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration. * 

This  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more   than  one 
material  consequence.     Owing  to  the  recall  of 
Chares  from  Corinth,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  against  the  Siky« 
onians  in  the  town;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  J**^  ^^^ 
Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town  sianaiil^; 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  The-  jnto*^i\®^' 
bans  and  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  onoe  with 
discontented  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  ^^d  ^5* *•**' 
havinff  neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency  Arcadians, 
at  Oropus,  althougfh  Athenian  troops  had  been  J®»***  <>' . 
constantly  in  service  for  the  protection  of  Pelo-     ^  **™* 
ponnesus  against  the  Thebans.    The  growth  of  such  dis- 
positions at  Athens  became  known  to  the  Mantineian 
LykomedSs;  the  ablest  and   most  ambitious  leader  in 
Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them 
at  the  synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript. ' 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as  well 
as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city; 
persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;  Diodor. 
XT.  76. 

Compare  Den^osthen.  De  Goron&, 
p.  269.  8. 123 ;  ^Bchinds  cont.  Ktesi- 
phont.  p.  397,  8.  85. 

It  would  8eem  that  we  are  to  refer 
to  this  lo88  of  Ordpos  the  trial  of 
Chabrias  and  XalUstratus,  in 
Athene,  together  with  the  memor- 
able harangue  of  the  latter  which 


Demosthends  heard  as  a  youth  with 
such  strong  admiration.  But  our 
information  is  so  vague  and  scanty, 
that  we  can  make  out  nothing  cer- 
tainly on  the  point.  Behdantz  (Vitas 
Iphicratis,  Ohabris,  et  Timothei, 
p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the 
scattered  testimonies,  in  an  in- 
structive chapter. 
*  :^en.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 39 ;  vii.  4,  2. 
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to  send  him  thither  as  ambassador,  There  was  difficulty 
among  the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from 
the  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But 
they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from 
ThebeSy  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of 
Athens;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then  ffiven  to  Lyko- 
medes.  The  latter  took  ship  at  Peirasus  for  his  return, 
but  never  reached  Arcadia;  for  he  happened  to  land  at  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were 
assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once.  >  In 
spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not  without 
opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  «igaged  in  her  unsnc- 
B.O.  366.  cessful  campaign  in  Thessaly  (allucled  to  already) 
Epaminon-  for  the  rcscuc  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her 
M  ^envoy°*  ^^^^  effective  efforts  in  Peloponnesus.  But  as 
into  Ar-  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  Epa- 
s'eaks'**  minondas,  her  greatest  man  and  her  only  con- 
aj^ainstKai.  spicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into  Acadia 
listratus.  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from 
Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most 
distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
count^men  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten 
Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced 
the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both 
of  Thebes  and  Argos.  ^Were  not  Orestes  and  Alkmason, 
both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus), 
natives  of  Ar^os?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father 
and  married  nis  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes?*' — ^'Yes 
(said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallis- 
tratus' has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  these  persons,  while 
they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As 
soon  as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  received  them, 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  S.  embark.    He  flked  upon  the  exact 

Xenophon  notice!  the  lingularity  epot  where   the    eziiee   were   ai« 

of  the  accident.  There  were  plenty  eembled,  not  knowing  that  they 

of  resielf  in  Peimuf ;  LykomedAe  were     there  —  6at|tovitt>tata     dice* 

had  only  to  make  hie  choice,  and  9yi]axti. 

to  determine  where  he  would  die- 
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stained  with  confessed  guilt." '  This  clever  retort  told 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  EpaminondaSi 
but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful.  The  Ar- 
cadians concluded  alliance  with  Athens;  yet  without  for- 
mally renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it 
became  important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  p^^.^^^   - 
and  assured  entrance  into  Peloponnesus;  while  the^Athe- 
at  the  same  time  the  recent  slackness  of  the  ^^^^^  *®_ 
Corinthians,    in   regard   to    the   summons  to  rintb:  they 
Oropus,    rendered    her    mistrustful    of  their  *'«.  ^*'?P" 
fideuty.     Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  ^°*°  ® 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named 
Demotion,  to    seize    and    occupy  Corinth;  there  being 
already  some  scattered  Athenian  garrisons,   on  various 
points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated 
and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land- 
force  nnder  Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched.    But 
on  reaching  the  Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreee,  Chares 
found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admittance.  The  propo- 
sition of  Demotion,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians, 
had  become  known  to  the  Corinthians;  who   forthwith 
stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers   of  their  own  to 
relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory, 
and  called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for 
which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services  were  no 
longer  needed.    Chares  pretended  to  have  learnt  that 
Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the.  remaining 
Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression 
of  thanks  and  politeness.^ 


>  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond. 
o.  6;  Plntarcb,  Beipub.  Ger.  Pnec. 
p.  810  F.;  Plutarcb,  Apopfatheg. 
Reg.  p.  193  D, 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on 
the  part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  - 
embodied  in  Theban  legend  (Justin, 
ix.  3). 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during 
this   embassy  into   Peloponnesus,- 
that  Kallistratus  addressed  f he  dis- 
course  to  the  public  assembly  at 
'  llessAnd,  to  whiob  Aristotle  makes 

VOL.  X. 


allusion  (Rhetoric,  iii.  17,  3) ;  pos- 
sibly enough,  against  Epaminondas 
also. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  were  not  farourable 
to  the  success  of  a  scheme,  like 
that  proposed  by  Demotion,  to 
which-  secrecy  was  iudispensable. 
Compare  anothet  scheme,  divulged 
in  like  manner,  in  ThucydidSs, 
iii.  8. 
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The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled, 
B.C.  see.  And  the  Oorintnians  were  for  the  moment  safe. 
The  Corin-  Yet  their  position  was  precarious  and:  uncom- 
thians,  Bpi-  fortable;  for  their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos, 
•nd'others  ^cre  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens 
are  anxious  had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an 
peafce/They  ^nemy.  Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
appiy*  to  cient  mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay;*  but 
Sparta.  while  thus  providing  for  military  security,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace. 
Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  we  Thebans  to  go  and 
consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction 
with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their  views. 
Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  full  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the 
occasion.  "We  are  on  the  point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian 
envoy),  and  must  make  peace.  We  shall  rejoice  to  make 
it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will  consent;  but  if  you 
think  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not  displeased  if 
we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaurians  and 
Fhliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same 
language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.  > 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions 
Befuiai  of  for  peace  could  be  entertained,  which  did  not 
tani^^*ac-  c^^** ''^  *  formal  recognition  of  the  independence 
knowledge'  of  Messene.  To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other 
lindenoe  *^®s  of  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in  a^eeing. 
of Meiiftn* ;  But  they  Vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
moao?their  §JP*'^^  herself  to  Submit  to  the  same  concession, 
aiiiei  with  Tne  Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a 
conienting.  territory  inherited  from  victorious  forefathers, 
and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription.  They  repudiated 
yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as  free  Qreeks 
and  ec^ual  neighbours,  those  who  had  so  long  been  their 
slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing 


*  It  leeiiM  probable  that  these 
were  the  meroenariet  placed  by  the 
Oorfnthiant  under  the  oommand  of 
Timophantei  and  employed  by  him 
afterward!  as  imtrumentt  for  es- 
tabHsblng  a  despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  o.  8,  4)  al- 
ludes briefly  to  mercenaries  equip* 
ped  about  this  time  (as  far  as  we 


can  rerify  his  chronology)  and  to 
the  Oorinthian  mercenaries  now 
assembled,  in  connexion  with  Ti- 
moleon  and  Timophands— of  whom 
I  shall  hare  to  say  much  in  a  future 
chapter. 

*  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  i,  8, 
•  with  Isokratds,  Or.  tI.  (Archi4»- 
mus)  s.  106. 
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the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regain  what  they  had  lo8t;i  and  although  they  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose 
sickness  of  the  war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace  for  themselves — yet  they  ga^e  only  a 
reluctant  consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilans  even 
reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in 
deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need, 
partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice 
ruinous  to  her  honour.  2  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his 
countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to 
spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes;  to  shrink  neither  from 
effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest  of  Messend,  even 
if  they  had  to  fight  alone  i^ainst  all  Greece;  and  to  convert 
their  military  population  into  a  permanent  camp,  sending 
away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in  friendly 
foreign  cities. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  •. 
*  Thisfentimentofdisiatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration 
of  IsokratAs  called  Archidamus, 
eomposed  as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this 
synod— Mid  good  eridence  (whether 
actually  spoken  or  not)  of  the 
feelings  animating  the  prince  and 
a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archida- 
mus treats  those  allies  who  recom- 
mended the  Spartans  to  surrender 
Hessdnd,  as  worse  enemies  eren 
than  those  who  had  broken  oif  al> 
together.  He  specifies  Oorinthians, 
Phliasians,  and  Bpidaurians,  sect. 
U-18— tU  xouto  8'  -{{xouai  icXtovc^lac, 
xal  xoaauTTjv  f||i.iov  xaxtrvibxaoiv 
ivavSplav,  &axt  noXXdxi^  ^(iS^  aEiu>- 
oavTtc  (»icip  t^i  a&X(bv  icoXt|tstv,  C»xip 
Miffm^vTjc  o6x  otovtai  6iiv  ij|xfi«  xiv- 
SuveOtiv*  dXX'  7v'  a&tol  ttjv  a^txipav 
aOTU>v  da9aX(tf(  xapxwvtat,  icttpwrcav 
8i84jxeiv  ii|ta<  a>«  XPTI  "^^^^  ix^po^ 
T^(  ^(itxipac  icapax«»P^9>^  xal  icp&c 
TOtc  &XXoi<  iicaiuiXoooiv,  u>c,  cl  fill) 
taOta  oof  x^'^P^^^C^^'  itbiT)96fMvot  tiqv 
*^V^  xati  99a<:  a6To6^     Compare 


sect.  67,  87,  99,  106,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  f^om  this  discourse 
of  Isokratds,  that  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans  against  their  allies, 
because  the  latter  adyised  them  to 
relinquish  MessAnA  —  was  much 
greater  than  the  narratire  of  Xe- 
nophon  (Hellen.  rii.  4, 8-11)  would 
lead  us  to  beliere. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
discourse,  it  is  asseried  (among 
rarious  other  inaccuracies),  that 
the  Spartans  had  sent  to  Thebes  to 
ask  for  peace,  and  that  the  Thebans 
had  said  in  reply-^peace  would  be 
granted,  tl  Me90i^vt]v  dvoixl9(i>9t  xal 
a6t6vo|tov  td9u>9i.  Now  the  Spartans 
had  nerer  sent  to  Thebes  for  this 
purpose;  the  Corinthians  went  to 
Thebes, and  there leamtthe  peremp- 
tory condition  requiring  that  Mcb- 
sdnA  should  be  recognised.  Next, 
the  Thebans  would  never  require 
Sparta  to  recolonise  or  reconstitute 
(dvoixiaai)  MessAnA ;  that  had  been 
already  done  by  the  Thebans  theia« 
selves. 

£  2 
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B.C.  866. 

Gorinth| 
Epidauruf, 
Phlius,  Ac. 
conclude    . 
peace  with 


Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this 
important  congress  ended  by  a  scission  between 
them  and  their  allies.  The  Corinthians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  Thebes, 

^ and  concluded  peace ;  recognising  the  independ- 

wHbout'^'**  ence  of  Messene  and  aflfirming  the  independence 
Sparta-  of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory, 
tSrSde-"*  without  either  obligatory  alliance,  or  headship 
pendence  of  on  the  part  of  any  city.  Yet  when  the  Thebans 
Messdnd.  invited  them  to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined, 
saying  that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the 
other  side;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  was  peace. 
Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indicated  in 
the  Persian  rescript  so  far  as  regarded  the  general  auto- 
nomy of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that  of  Messene; 
but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Theban 
headship,  i 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of 
G-recian  states;  chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus 
— Corinth,  Phlius,Epidaurus;  probably  Troezen 
and  HermionS,  since  we  do  not  find  them  again 
mentioned  among  the  contending  parties.  But 
Bta'tes  after  it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes  and 
this  peace.  Argos— Sparta  and  Athensi— still  at  war;  as 
well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  complicated:  for 
Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though 
not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians;  whde 
Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with 
Sparta  as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in 
alliance  with  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta; 
the  Eleians  were  on  unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at 


B.C.  366. 

Compli- 
cated rela- 
tions be- 
tween the 
Grecian 


>  Diodoras  (xr.  76)  states  that  the 
Persian  king  sent  enro  js  to  Greece, 
who  caused  this  peace  to  be  con* 
eluded.  But  there  seems  no  ground 
for  beliering  that  anj  Persian 
enroys  had  risited  Greece  since  the 
return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return 
with  the  rescript  did  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  Persian  interrention.  The 
peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 


general  basis  of  that  rescript:  so 
far,  but  no  farther  (as  I  oonceire), 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus  about 
Persian  intervention  is  exact. 

*  Diodorus  (xy.  76)  is  farther  in* 
accurate  in  stating  the  peace  as 
unirersallj  accepted,  and  as  being 
a  conclusion  of  the  Boeotian  and 
Lacedsemonian  war,  which  had  be- 
gun with  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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aqtual  war,  with  Arcadia — yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in 
aUiance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians  themselves 
were  losing  their  internal  cooperation  and  harmony  one 
with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  began.  Two 
parties  were  forming  among  them,  under  the  old  conflicting 
auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Mega- 
lopolis andMessene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting 
a  strong  and  united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  for  urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as  Athens 
an  independent  state — so  they  were  no  less  in-  JJ^^^'em- 
dignant  with  the  Persian  kin^;  who,  though  still  bauy  to' 
calliuf?  himself  their  aUy,  had  inserted  the  same  *^®  Persian 

•X'       •     0.1-  •    i.  i.   J  X    T»  1       -J       *    king— al- 

recognition  in  the  rescript  granted  to  Felopidas.  <  tered  re. 
The  Athenians  also  were  dissatisfied  with  this  »®JjP*  ^^'^m 
rescript.  They  had  (as  has  been  already  stated)  noun^ng 
condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  Amphipoiie 
envoys   who   had   accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  Athenian 
having  received  bribes.  They  now  availed  them-  possesiion. 
selves  of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of 
the  rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their  new  envoys, 
communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his 
trust  and  had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the 
Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to 
be  an  Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.  ^   whether 


>  Xenophon.  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  80. 

xol  T<I>v  icpooSev,  xai  8ti  vuv,  9U(A(iLaxoc 
elvai  ^daxtuv,  eicixaxtt  Msooigvi)^ 
d«pisvai. 

*  This  second  mission  of  the 
Athenians  to  the  Persian  court 
(pursuant  to  the  invitation  con- 
tained in  the  rescript  given  to 
Pelopidas,  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  37), 
appears  to  me  implied  in  Demos- 
thenes, Fals.  Leg.  p.  384.  s.  160;  p. 
420.  s.  283;  Or.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
84.  8.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  countrymen  on  re- 
turning to  Athens— and  if  he  sent 


down  (xaxeict(i.4>tv)  a  fresh  rescript 
about  Amphipolis— this  informa- 
tion can  only  have  been  communi- 
cated, and  the  new  rescript  only 
obtained,  by  a  second  embassy  sent 
to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Lacedeemonian  Eal- 
lias  may  have  accompanied  this 
second  Athenian  mission  to  Susa ; 
we  hear  of  him  as  having  come 
back  with  a  friendly  letter  from 
the  Persian  king  to  Agesilaua 
(Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  viii.  3 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  E.), 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger. 
But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to 
enable  us  to  verify  this  as  the 
actual  occasion. 
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that  other  article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  com- 
manded Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed  snipS;  was  now 
revoked;  we  cannot  say;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second 
B.C.  8M.  embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament 
Timotheits  Under  Timotheus  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
sent  with  «  y^t  with  express  instructions  not  to  violate  the 
A^sia— ^  peace  with  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  king 
Agesiiaui  of  Sparta,went  to  the  same  scene,  though  without 
Ark)bar-°  any  public  force;  availing  himself  only  of  his 
zan68.  long-established  military  reputation  to  promote 

the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator.  Both  Spartan 
and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly  and 
specially,  towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia; 
who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either 
of  obtairiing  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable 
to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them,  i  Ariobar- 
zanes was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly 
consummated,  his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which 
Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  The 
Athenians,  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breach 
with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  AriobarzanSs 
— yet  with  a  formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce 
with  the  Great  King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon 
Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus, 
the  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.  2  That  satrap  seems  now 
to  have  had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as 
of  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis;  while  Philiskus,  as  his 
chief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by 
much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the  Grecian  cities  in 
that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the 
Oonqueit  revolted  Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his 
of  Samoi  force  against  the  island  of  Samos;  which  was 
TimotheoB.  now  held  by  Kyprothemis,  a  Grecian  chief  with 
a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes,  Persian  satrap 
on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigranes  haa 
acquired  it,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  Persians,  when  onee 
left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  1,  27.  p.  193.  s.   10.   cont.  Ariitokrat.  p. 

*  DemoBtben.DttRhodior. Libert.     660.  s.  106;  p.  687.  «.  2i2. 
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continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to  push  their 
dominion  over  the.  neighbouring  islands.  After  carrying 
on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts  and 
30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  became 
master  of  it.  His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as  he 
had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during  the 
whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies;  without  either  drawing 
upon  the' Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions 
from  allies.  ^  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired 
for  Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the 
opposite  party  went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their 
properties.  Since  Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not 
understood  to  import  war  between  him  and  Athens.  In- 
deed it  appears  tnat  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes  and  the 
uncertain  fidelity  of  various,  neigbouring  satraps,  shook 
for  some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his 
revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of 
Lydia— and  Mausolus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Per- 
sian supremacy — attacked  Anobarzanes,  with  the  view, 
real  or  pretenaed,  of  quelling  his  revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to 
Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Agesilaus.2 
As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allurement 
(except  perhaps  some  monev  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were 
not  very  earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall 
find  both  of  them,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  joint 
revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  against  the  Persian  king.  ^ 

«■  D6mo8tben.  %ii  $up.\  Isokratds,  *  Xenoph.  Enc  A^^es.  ii.  26;  Pp- 

Or.zT.  (I^ePermut.)  f.llS;  Oornel.  lyaenns,  vii.  26. 

Kepos,  Timoth.  e.  1.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timo*  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer  the 

t^ens  procured  money  for  his  troops  siege  of  Aftanens  by  Antophrada- 

at  Samos,  are  touched  upon  in  the  tds,  which  he  was  induced  to  re- 

Pieudo-Aristoteldsi  (Economic  ii.  linquish  by  an  ingenious  proposi- 

28;   and  in  Polysen.  iii.  10,  9;   so  tion  of  Eubulus,  who  held  the  place 

far  at  we  can   understand    them,  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  10). 

they  appear  to   be  only  contjrfbu-  '  It  is  with  the  greatest  difBculty 

tions,  leyied  under  a  thin  disguise,  that  we  make  out  anything  like  a 

upon  the  inhabitants.  thread  of  erents  at  this  period;  so 

.  Since  AriobarsanAs  gare  money  miserably  .  scanty   and    indistinct 

to  Agesilaus,,  he  may  perhaps  have  are  our  authorities, 

giren,  some  to  Timotheus  during  Behdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Gha-.. 

this  siege.  briae,  et  Timothei,  chap.  t.  p.  118- 
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B.O.  365, 
Partial  re- 
admission 
to  the  Cher' 
sonese  ob- 
tained by 
Timotheus. 


Agesilans  obtained,  from  all   three,  pecunis^  aid  for 
S^ttta.i 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  repu- 
tation of  Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  It  seems  also  to 
have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on 
Asia  Minor — to  have  disposed  the  residents, 
both  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,  to  revolt-^and 
thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded 
both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.  Agesilaus  was  enabled  to 
carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen; 
but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for 
Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re-admission  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzanes  made  over  to  him 
Sestus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula;  possessions  doubly 
precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery 
ofthe  passage  of  the  Hellespont;  with  a  large  circumjacent 
territory  for  occupation.  2 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tri- 
butary confederates  aggregated  to  the  Athenian 
synod.  They  were,  in  large  proportion,  new 
territories  acquired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Athenian  citizens  as  out-settlers  or 
kleruchs.  Much  of  the  Chersonese  had  been 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Miltiades  and  afterwards  down 
sent  tiiither  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in 
as  pro-  405  B.C.  Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been 
p  e  or^  ^j^^^  driven  home  and  expropriated,  they  had 
never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of  fortune  and 
eventual  re-entry.  ^  That  moment  had  now  arrived.  The 
formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropriations  of  land 
out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation 


Samoa  and 
the  Ghex- 
sonese— 
iiew  pro- 
prietary ac- 
quisitions 
for  Athens. 
Athenian 
kleruchs  or 


180)  is  an  instructive  auxiliary  in 
patting  together  the  scraps  of  in- 
formation: compare  also  Weissen- 
bom,  Hellen.  p.  192-194  (Jena,  1844). 

<  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 

«  Isokratds,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.) 
8.  116-119;  Oomelius  Kepos,  Timo- 
theusi  0.  1. 

Isokratds  particularly  dwells 
updn  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of 
Timotheus  secured  to  Athens  • 
large    circumjacent   territory  —  u>v 


olxsio<  TjvaYxdffOv]  x^  itoXti  YtviaOatt| 
Ac.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  ofthe  Hellespont 
to  Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular 
supply  of  com  imported  from  the 
Euxine,  Sestus  was  sometimes 
called  "the  flour-board  of  the  Pei- 
rsBus"— f)  icT)Xla  too  Tltipotiux  (Aris- 
tot.  Bhetor.  iii.  10,  3). 

>  See  Andokid6s  de  Pace,  ■.  1». 
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of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  b.o.,  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  maritime  allies — was  forgotten,  now  that  she 
stood  no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of 
klemchiesy  ^mieh  had  so  much  discredited  her  former 
empire,  was  again  partially  commenced,  liany  klerachs, 
or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  boUi  at  Samos 
and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citizens, 
who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable 
schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos  the  emigrants 
must  have  been  new  men;  for  there  had  never  been  any 
kleruchs  there  before.^  But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old 
Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty 
years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went 
bac^  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain 
their  previous  lands;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new  emigrants. 
And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and 
KrithotS,  soon  extendi  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and 
other  places;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to 
claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as 


■  That  the  Athenian  occupation 
of  Samos  (doubtless  bnly  in  part) 
by  kleruchs,  legan  in  866  or  365 
B.C.— is  established  by  Diodorus, 
zviii.  8-18— when  he  mentions  the 
restoration  of  the  Samians  forty- 
three  years  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donian Perdikkas.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
additional  detachments  of  kleruchs 
were  sent  out  in  361  and  in  352  B.C., 
as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
JEschinds  cont.  Timarch.  p.  81.  c. 
12;  and  by  Philoohorus,  Fr.  131, 
ed.  Didot.  See  the  note  of  Wes- 
seling,  who  questions  the  accuracy 
of  the'  date  in  Diodorus.  I  dissent 
from  his  criticism,  though  he  is 
supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and 
by  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  852). 
I  think  it  highly  improbable  that 
10  long  an  interval  should  have 
elapsed  between  the  capture  of 
the  island  and  the  sending  of  the 


kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter  measure, 
offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Greece,  should  have  been  first  re- 
sorted to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C., 
when  she  had  been  so  much  weak- 
ened both  by  the  Social  War,  and 
by  the  progress  of  Philip.  Strabo 
mentions  2000  kleruchs  as  having 
been  sent  to  Samos.  But  whether 
be  means  the  first  batch  alone,  or 
all  the  different  batches  together, 
we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638). 
The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epi- 
kurus  was  among  these  kleruchs : 
compare  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 

Behdantz  (Yits  Iphicratis,  Gha- 
briaB  et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to 
me  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  very 
difficult  chronology  of  this  period. 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  prop- 
erty of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general 
review  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
Athens  ;  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Olyra.  106,  before  362  B.C.  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  182.  s.  19). 
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her  own  ancient  possession — from  its  extreme  northiBrn 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of 
Kardia,  down  to  Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity.  K 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  prop- 
Difficuitie  ^ietors,  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the 
of  Athens  Chersouese,  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
i?hin*^h  sensation  throughout  Q^reece,  as  a  revival  of 
kieruchi  *'  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Athens,  and 
in  the  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disinterested 

professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378  b.c.  , 
Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias 
pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of 
the  kleruchs  to  Samos.  2  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded  by  a 
conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  prop- 
rietors, it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  m  so 
much  real  difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in 
the  Chersonese.  Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict 
with  independent  towns,  like  Kardia,^  which  resisted  her 
pretensions — and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she  was 
to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing — but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  the 
Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point 
of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove 
him  away,«  to  make  room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys  ^ — the  new 
B  0  866-364    Thracian  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and 

adopted  citizen,  of  Athens — was  father-in-law 
Thrace—  ^^  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  whom  he 
Timotheuf  had  enabled  to  establish  and  people  the  town 
i**MkJatd8  *^^  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of 
p  1  '»  8.  Thrace.  Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Am- 
phipolis;  but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor 
obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other  success;  though  he 
had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a  mercenary 

■See  Demosthends,   Be   Halon-  677.  0.  201;  p.  679.  s.  209. 

neso,  p.  86.0.  40-42;  iBschinfts,  De  «  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 

Pals.  Legat.  264.  s.  74.  »  Demoithen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p, 

•  Aristotel.  Khetorio.  ii.  8,  4.  660.  0.  141. 

*  Demotthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
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general  named  Cbaridemus  with  a  body  of  troops.  How 
80  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man 
like  IpbikrateSy  is  to  be  explained — we  cannot  tell.  But 
it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had  just 
acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  additional  reason 
for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented  by  the  fact, 
that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys. 
Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall  him, 
and  appoint  Timotheus^  to  an  extensive  command,  including 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  weU  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps 
party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian  chiefs,  with  their 
respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the  change. 
As  Iphikrates  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few 
years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity 
of  retaliating.  2  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  iustify  the  mistrust 
of  his  countrymen;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens. ' 
He  had  got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphi- 
polis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus:  which  gave  great 
hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These 
hostages  he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charidemus,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.* 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669.  8. 174.    *Eicei6Y)  xbv  fiiv  'I«pixpdt- 

8eo*i  8*  8«'  'AjA-tpiwoXiv  xa\  Xepp6viQoov 
i^tizi\i.'^rixt  aTpotTTjov,  Ac. 

*  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth. 
p.  1187,  1188,  8.  10-16. 

Timotheus  8Wore  and  pledged 
himself  publicly  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  on  one  occasion,  to 
prefer  against  Iphikratds  a  Ypot(p7)v 
(evtac;  but  he  never  realized  this 
engagement,  and  he  even  after- 
wards became  so  far  reconciled 
with  Iphikratds,  as  to  gire  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son 
of  the  latter  (ibid.  p.  1204.  s.  78). 

To  what  precise  date,  or  cir- 
cumstance, this  sworn  engagement 
ia  to  be  referred,  we  cannot  de- 
termine.  Possibly  the  yp*?T)  ^svlac 


may  refer  to  the  connexion  of  Iphi- 
kratds  with  Kotys,  which  might 
entail  in  some  manner  the  for- 
feiture of  his  right  of  citizenship : 
for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Yp39V)  ^tvlac,  in  its  usual  sense 
(implying  the  negation  of  any 
original  right  of  citizenship),  could 
ever  be  preferred  as  a  charge  against 
Iphikratds;  who  not  only  per- 
formed all  the  active  duties  of  a 
citizen,  but  served  in  the  highest 
post,  and  received  from  the  people 
distinguished  honours. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  i.  163.  eTdXfi.T]9sv  6nep  tu>v  Ko- 
xuo<  icpaY(i.dTU>v  tvavxla  roU  Of/Lsxi- 
pot<  axpaxTjfoU  vau(i.a^eiv. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669,  8.  174-177.  Bespecting  these 
hostages,  I  can   do  nothing  more 
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As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was  csmceUed, 
Charidemus  forthwith  surrendered  the  hostages  to  the 
Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving  Athens  of  a 
material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Cha- 
ridemus had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in  the  service 
of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new  general 
l^imotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the  pro- 
position; conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports, 
to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — 
Kotys;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself,  i  He 
was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  ser- 
vice under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis, 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 
It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast 
of  Macedonia  and  the  Ghalkidic  Thrace,  that 
Timotheus  devoted  his  first  attention,  postponing 
for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.  In 
this  enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain  the 
alliance  ofMacedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to 
his  predecessor  Iphikrates.  Ptolemy  of  Alorus, 
regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated 
the  preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas, 
was  himself  assassinated  (365  b.c.)  by  Perdikkas,  brother  of 
Alexander. 2  Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens. 
He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 
Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Ghalkidic  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  3  Probably  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during 
the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation;  so  that  r erdikkas 
now  found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or 


B.C.  366-364. 

Timotheus 
acts  with 
success  on 
the  coast 
of  Macedo- 
nia and 
Ghalkidikd. 
He  fails  at 
Amphipolis 


than  repeat  the  brief  and  obscure 
notice  of  Demosthends.  Of  the 
various  conjectures  proposed  to 
illustrate  it,  none  appear  to  me 
at  all  satisfactory.  Who  Harpalns 
was.  I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669.  8.  176. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  writ- 
ten by  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
to  the  Athenian  people  in  support 
of  these  allegations.  Unfortunately 
these  letters  are  not  cited  in  sub- 


stance. 

*  Diodorus,  zv.  77 ;  .SlschinSs  do 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  260.  c.  U. 

s  Demosthends  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21. 
8.  14)  mentions  the  assistance  of 
the  Macedonians  to  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus.  Compare  also 
his  oration  ad  Philippi  Epistolam 
(p.  164.  s.  0).  This  can  hardly  al- 
lude  to  anything  else  than  the  war 
carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  B.C.  See  also  Polysen 
iii.  10,  14. 
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enfeeble  it,  jnst  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta 
for  the  like  purpose.  Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of 
Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in  these  parts;  making 
himself  master  of  Torone,  Fotidsea,  Pydna,  Meth6ne,  and 
various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chal- 
kidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents 
still  retained  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished,  that 
Timotheus  is  spoken  of  Iposely  as  having  conquered  it.  ^ 
Here,  as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  his  successes  not  only 
without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without 
severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contri- 
butions of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  assisted 
by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metal.  2 
1  et  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens 
had  most  at  heart — the  capture  of  Amphipolis;  although, 
by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was 
enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose 
services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at 
Athens.  3  Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus,  who 
was  repulsed — then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian 
Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  loss ;  and  even  to  bum  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide 
part  of  the  river  Strymon  above,  could  not  be  brought  off 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.* 

'  Biodor.  xv.  81 ;  ComeliugNepos,  Tagne. 

Timoth.  1;   Isolcratds,  Or.  xr.  (De  *  Isokratds,  t.  e. ;  Aristotel.  (Kco- 

Permut.)     s.   115-119;     Deinarchus  nomic.  ii.  22;  Polysen.  iii.  10,  14. 

cont.  Demosth.  8. 14.  cont.  Philokl.  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

8.  19.  669.  8.  177. 

I  gire  in  the  text  what  I  appre-  *  Polysentis  (iii.  10,  8)  mentions 

hend  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  this  fact,    which  is  explained  by 

in  the  large  assertion  of  Isokratds  comparing  (in  Thucydidds,   vii.  9) 

— XaXxtfieU  SicavTa^  «aTe7coX^(i.7]9ev  the  description  of  the  attack  made 

(s.  119).     The    orator   states    that  by  the  Athenian  Euetion  upon  Am- 

Timotheus    acquired    twenty-four  phipolis  in  414  B.C. 

cities  in  all ;  but  this  total  prob-  These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus 

ably   comprises   his  conquests  in  itand  enumerated,   as  I  conceive, 

other  times   as   well  as  in  other  in  that  catalogue  of  nine  defeats, 

places.    The  expression   of  Nepos  which  the  Scholiast  on  JSschinds 

—  "Olynthios    hello    subegit"  — is  (De   Fals.    Leg.    p.    766,    Reiske) 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
B.o.  363.  Kotys  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
Timothem  newly-acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
^ts  against  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of 
nea*/th"*  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the 
Chersonese,  eastern  waters  of  the  -^gean — a  Theban  fleet. 


specifies  as  having  been  undergone 
by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  ('Ewea  *Ofiol),  the  pre- 
vious name  of  the  spot  where  Am- 
phipolis  was  built.  They  form  the 
eighth  and  ninth  items  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  third  item,  it  the  capture  of 
AmphipolisbyBrasidas.  The  fourth 
is,  the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas. 
Then  come,— 

6.  oi  ivotxouvrec  tit*  'Ht6va  'AOvjvaioi 
eEeXdOTjoav.  The  only  way  in  which 
I  can  make  historical  fact  out  of 
these  words,  is,  by  supposing  that 
they  allude  to  the  driving  in  of 
all  the  out-resident  Athenians  to 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  iBgos- 
potami.  We  know  from  Thucydidds 
that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to 
Eion;  where  they  probably  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  were  then 
forced  back  to  Athens.  We  should 
then  have  to  construe  ol  ivoixouv- 
Te«  in'  *Hi6va  'AfiiQvaioi— "the  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion;"  which, 
though  not  an  usual  sense  of  the 
preposition  cicl  with  an  accusative 
case,  seems  the  only  definite  mean- 
ing which  can  be  made  out  here. 

6.  ol  ittrd  2ifi|it)(0u  9Tpat7]TouvTO« 
8it99dpv)aav. 

7.  8ts  n^T6|Aa^o<  dniTUX*''  ('A(«>- 
<piicoXiTU>v  a&TOU<  icapa86vTtt>v  xoie 
6pi6poK  6p?^^  these  last  words  are 
inserted  by  Bekker  from  a  MS.). 
These  two  last-mentioned  occur- 
rences are  altogether  unknown. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  them  to . 
refer  to  the  period  when  IphikratAs 
wae    oommandtug    the    forces    of 


Athens  in  these  regions,  from  368- 
365  B.o. 

8.  txicefAtpOeU  &«8  TipioGioo  'AXxl- 
pta^oc  dxitox*^  at^TOU,  Tcapa86vTU>v 
aOxooc  Op^Etv  iicl  TipLOxpdtouc  'A9^- 
v7]ai»  dp^ovToc* 

The  word  TipioOiou  is  here  in- 
serted by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in 
place  of  TtpLOo9ivoo«,  which  ap- 
peared in  Reiske's  edition. 

9.  Ttpi60eo;  ticioTpareooa?  ^ttiqOtj 
iitl  KaXoc(i.iu>vo<. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timo- 
theus specified,  one  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Timokratds,  which  exactly 
coincides  with  the  command  of 
Timotheus  in  these  regions  (Mid- 
summer 364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.). 
But  the  other  archon  Kalamion,  is 
unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Athens. 
Winiewski  (Oomment.  in  Demosth. 
de  Goron&,  p.  39),  Bohnecke,  and 
other  commentators  follow  Oorsini 
in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a 
corruption  of  KallimedSa,  who  was 
archon  from  Midsummer  360-369 
B.C.;  and  Mr.  Glinton  even  inserts 
the  fact  in  his  tables  for  that  year. 
But  I  agree  with  Behdants  (Vit. 
Iph.  Ohab.  et  Tim.  p.  163)  that  such 
an  occurrence  after  Midsummer  360 
B.C.,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  Chersonese 
before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  Demosthends  in  the 
Oration  against  Aristokratds.  With- 
out being  able  to  explain  the  mis- 
take about  the  name  of  the  archon, 
and  without  determining  whether 
the  real  mistake  may  not  consist 
in  having  placed  cici  in  place  of 
&ic6— I  cannot  but  think  that  Timo- 
theus underwent  two  repulses,  one 
by  bis  lieutenant,  and  ttiiother  b? 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  b.c.,  Thebes  had 
sustained  great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.    Pe-  ^^  884-868 
lopidas  had  been  fraudulently  seized  and  de-  ^^^  ^       * 
tained  as    prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherae;  the*Th^° 
a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  to  rescue  him,  ^»n»  *»  _ 
but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  and  had  PafopidM 
only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the  *»  »ont  with 
genius'  of    Epaminondas,   then   serving   as  a  ^at^/ 
private,  and  caUed  upon  by  the  solmers  to  AiML»nder 
take  the  command.     Afterwards,  Epaminondas  ^       ^''"' 
himself  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  a  second  army 
to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had  accomplishecl^ 
but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexan- 
der more  powerful  than  ever.    For  a  certain  time  after 
this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled 
and  quiet.    At  length,  the  aggravated  oppressions  of  the 
tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  provoked 
such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians 
to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge 
both  hb  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Thessaly.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes 
of  the  Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos  _ 
and  the  Chersonese,  had  excited    uneasiness  dMMsxhoru 
throughout  Oreece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  *^«  ^he- 
the  Thebans.    Epaminondas  ventured  to  pro-  equip  a 
pose  to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  grapple  fleet  against 
with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete 
for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea. 
In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from  the 
Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by  commanding 
Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  chastisement  of  the  Great  Kinff  ;>  a  mandate,  which  she 
had  so  completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts 
more  energetically  than  before.    Epaminondas  employed 
all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymeui  thaty 

himself,  near  Amphipolis— both  of  My  Tiew  of  the  chronology  of 

them  occurring  in  3«4  or  the  early  this  period  agrees  generally  with 

part  of  863  B.C.   During  great  part  that  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  toI. 

of  868  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Timo-  r.  oh.  43.  p.  244-267). 

thens  seeme  to   hate  been  turned  *>  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  81;   Dio- 

to    the    Chersonese,    Byzantium,  dor.  xr.  80. 

Kotys,  Ac,  a  Xen.  Hellen.  yii,  1,  86. 
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Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and 
prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such 
as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse » — 
that  men  such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers 
on  land,  could  soon  acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard; 
and  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  once  been  mere 
landsmen,  until  the  exigences  of  the  Persian  war  forced 
them  to  take  to  the  sea.  2  "We  must  put  down  this 
haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we  must 
transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those  magnificent 
Propylsea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens."  3   . 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  th^  hostile 
Discussion  ^ecoUection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited 
between  at  the  moment  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of 
M^ekiti-  *^®  Theban  hearers.  They  resolved  to  build 
daV^in  the  and  equip  one  hundred  triremes,  and  to  con- 
Theban  struct  docks  with  ship-housos  fit  for  the  constant 
assem  y.  jjaaintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas 
himself  was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fleet, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and  the  islands 
near  Ionia;  while  invitations  were  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched to  E/hodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encouraging 
them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.*  Some  oppo- 
sition however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms 
upon  the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious 
colours.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in 
the  public  assembfy,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they 
had  a  natural  interest  in  plunging  their  citios  into  war,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  leading  men.  This  representation  is  founded 
mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in 
the  'first  half  oi  the  Peloponnesian  war:  I  have  endeavoured 
in  a  former  volume  to  snow,?  that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate 

>  Thuoyd.  ii.  87;  rii.  21.                .  u>c  5tl  t&  xijc  'A8v)valu>v  axpoic6X«a>« 

•  Diodor.  xv.  78.  irpoicuXviot  t&tTtvt7?ttTv  si?  ti^'*  upo- 

*  iEschinds,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  976^  o.  oTvolotv  t^c  Kafifislac* 
S2.  8.  111.    'Eica}«.ivd>v8ac»  o^x  Oiro-  '  *  Diodor.  xr,  78,  71W 
n'nQEaCT6TU>v 'A9T)valu>vd^iu>|jLa,  ttTct  •  See  Ch.  LIV, 
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even  of  Kleon  separately,  much  less  of  the  demagogues 
generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste  and  aptitndes. 
Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting  warlike  expe- 
ditions in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the  generals  when 
they  came  back,  adyoc^ted  the  prudence  of  continued 
peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country 
m  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate 
the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  Boeotia, 
as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in 
the  Hellespont.  "By  the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epami- 
nondas)  I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamemnon.  He, 
with  the  forces  of  8parta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was  ten 
years  in  taking  a  single  city:  while  /,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."  *  While  repelling 
the  charge  of  personal  motives,  Epaminondas  contended 
that  peace  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the 
headship  of  Greece;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain 
that  ascendent  station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  con- 
stant warlike  training  and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some 
readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Mene-    jienekiei- 
kleidas.  But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  das  seem-' 
Menekleidias  appears  to  have  been  really  right.  jJ^^f^J^srht 
For  the  general  exhortations  ascribed  to  Epa-  Suading 
minondas  resemble  but  too  closely  those  feverish  "^JJ^/j  *Jg " 
stimulants,  which  AlkibiadSs  administered  at  ^"*  ***"'* 
Athens  to  wind  up  his  contrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse.  ^  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to 
be  wise,  in  reference  to  land-warfare,  we  must  recollect 
that  he  was  here  impelliio^  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried 
maritime  career,  for  whien  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor 
facilities.    To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would 
require  all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her; 

'  Cornelias  Nepos,  Epaminond.  real  point  in  the  reply;   as  it  ap- 

0.   6 ;   Plutarch,   Pelopidas,  c.  26 ;  pears  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is 

Plutarch,  Be  8ni  Laude,  p.  542  A.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  ap«  That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 

pearsto   me   to   conceive   rightly  selves    as    having    inherited    the 

either  the  attack,  or  the  reply,  in  leadership   of  Greece   from    Aga- 

which  the  name  of  Agamemnon  is  memnon,maybeseen  from  Herodo- 

here   brought  forward.    As  I  have  tus,  vii.  159. 

given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a  real  *  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
foundation   for  the  attack,   and  a 

VOL.  X.  J' 
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to  maintain  ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be 
still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both,  she  would 
probably  keep  neither.  Such  considerations  warrant  us  in 
suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the  -^gean 
for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great 
man  not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially 
since  the  recent  conquests  of  Timotheus.  ^ 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large 
Theban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the 
-^gean  in  363  b.c.  In  the  same  year,  apparently, 
Pelopidas  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  land-force,  against  Alexander  of 
PhersB.  What  the  fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely 
permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epaminon- 
das visited  Byzantium ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
drove  off  the  Athenian  guard -squadron  under 
Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to 
declare  in  his  favour.-  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
with  no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited 
by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people; 
and  both  declined  to  furnish  aid.^  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus;  by  whom  it 
was  besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by 


B.C.  368. 

Epaminon- 
das in  com- 
mand of  a 
Theban 
fleet  in  the 
Hellespont 
and  Bos- 
phorus. 


»  Plutarch  (Philoposmen,  c.  14) 
mentions  that  some  authors  re- 
presented Epaminondas  as  having 
consented  unwillingly  to  this  ma- 
ritime  expedition.  He  explains 
such  reluctance  by  reference  to  the 
disparaging  opinion  expressed  by 
Plato  about  maritime  service.  But 
this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  char- 
acter of  Epaminondas ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  evident  that  the  authors 
whom  Plutarch  here  followed,  in- 
troduced the  opinion  only  as  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  why  so  great 
a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea, 
when  he  took  command  of  a  fleet; 
putting  himself  in  a  function  for 
which  ha  had  little  capacity,  like 
Philopoimen  (Plutarch,  Beipublic. 


Gerend.  Prsecept.  p.  812  E.). 

Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epnminondaa 
und  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hege- 
monic, Breslau,  1834,  p.  70, 71)  main- 
tains that  Epaminondas  was  con- 
strained against  his  own  better 
judgement  to  undertake  this  ma- 
ritime enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide 
in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii 
11,  6)  T  roves  as  little  as  the  above 
extract  from  Plutarch. 

*  Isokratds,  Or.  t.  (Philip.)  s.  63; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  I8ia«  ti?  itoXti;  toic 
Br^^stot^  iicolTjotv.  I  do  not  feel 
assured  that  these  general  words 
apply  to  Chios,  Bhodes,  and  By- 
zantium, which  had  before  been 
mentioned. 

*  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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the  Theban  fl^t.  ^  EpaminoiAlas  brought  back  his  fleet  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid 
victory^  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes; 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  un8ettlin|^  her  hold 
upon  her  dependencies,  and  seconding  indirectly  the 
hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys;  insomuch  that  the  Athe- 
nian affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  lesn 
prosperous  in  362  b.c.  than  they  had  been  in  364  b.o. 
Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet 
in  the  next  year  (362  b.c),  and  to  push  his  maritime 
enterprises  still  farther; 2  but  we  shall  find  him  imperatively 
called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle-field.  And 
thus  the  fiiBt  naval  expedition  of  Thebes  was  likewise 
the  last. 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Felopidas  had 
marched    into    Thessaly  against    the    despot         ^  ^ 
Alexander;  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  holding  in  dependence  a  lai^e  portion  auackr  ' 
of  Thessaly  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achssans  Ai^ander 
and  the  Magnates,  and  having  Athens  as  his  ^Tu^ga^. 
ally.  Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cess  in 
cruelties,  and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  rashifw  *' 
who  had  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that   -he  is 
Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  overpowering  him.  ■^•'°' 
Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his 
march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets 
founded  upon  it;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered  less 
numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Pharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian 
allies,  he  found  idexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  mercenary  force,  greatly  superior 
in  number.    The  two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy 
first  the  hills  called  Kynos  Kephalse,  or  the  Dog^s  Heads. 
Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his  cavalry,  beat  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance; 
but  he  thus  left  the   hills   open   to  be  occupied  by  the 
numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry, 
coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.    Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle 
appear,    when   Pelopidas    returned    from    the    pursuit. 

»  Diodot.  XT.  81;  Cornel.  Kepos,  Timotheus,  c.  1.     »  Diodor.  xr,  79. 
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Ordering  his  victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on 
the  hill  in  flank,  he  immediately  dismounted;  seized  his 
shield,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged 
infftntlry,  whom  he  again  led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the 
position.  His  presence  infused  so  much  fresh  ardour,  that 
nis  troops,  in  spite  of  bein^  twice  repulsed,  succeeded  in 
A  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Felopidas  saw  before 
him  the- whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder, 
though  not  yet  beaten;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on 
the  right  wm^  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage 
tiiem.  When  Felopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach, 
this  detested  enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon 
he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every 
one^s  inouth — he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  ana 
madness,  like  Gyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  at 
the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxeraes.  Without  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he 
wJBMS  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  with  loud 
cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  fight. 
The  latter,  dechning  the  challenge  retired  among  his 
guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Felopidas  plunged,  with 
the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash 
proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did 
not  at  first  perceive  it.  But  they  presently  hastened  forward 
to  rescue  or  avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of 
Alexander,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.  ^ 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans, 
BxoeuiTe  ^^^^  s^ill  more  important  to  the  Thessalians, 
jjrtef  of  the  y^s  to  both  of  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible 
and^Tbes-  valuc  by  the  death  of  Felopidas.  The  demon- 
Miiant  for  strations  of  grief  throughout  the  army  were 
hit  death,  xmbounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers  yet 
warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near 
to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many, 
refusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their  own  hair 
as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities 
vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and 

*  Vorthedetoriptionofthismem-     pidas,  e.  SI,  32;  Diodor.  zt.  80,81; 
orable  loene,   ■••  Flntii^oh,  Pelo*     Cornel.  Xepoi,  Felopid.  o.  5. 
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obtained  from  the  Thebaus  permissioii  to  take  the  cikief 
share  in  his  funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector. 
At  Thebes,  the  emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manilested. 
Endeared  to  his  countrymen  first  as  iiiehead  of  that  dcToted 
handful  of  exiles  who  braved  ererj  peril  to  rescue  the  city 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Felopidas  had  been  re-elected 
without  inteiTuption  to  the  annual  office  of  Bosotarch 
during  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed  ^  (376*364  B.a). 
He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles,  and  all 
their  glories;  lie  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency;  he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  Mend,  to  second  the 
guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  moderation 
of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.  ^ 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pelopidas.  The  Thebau  generals,  Malkitas  and  The  Th«. 
Diogeiton,3  conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000  bwit  com- 
hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves  at  Sue*  A^S- 
the  head  of  their  partisans  in  that  country,  ander  of 
With  this  united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  ^^®'** 


'  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  84)  etates  substantially  the  same. 

»  Plutarch,  Gompar.  Pelopid.  and 
Marcell.  c.  1. 

■  Diodorus  (XT.  78)  places  in  one 
and  the  same  year  both^l.  The 
maritime  project  of  Epaminondas, 
including  his  recommendation  of 
it,  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  actual  expedition.  2.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly 
with  its  immediate  consequences. 
—He  mentions  first  the  former  of 
the  two,  but  he  places  both  in  the 
first  year  of  Olympiad  104,  the  year 
in  which  TimokratSs  was  archon' 
at  Athens ;  that  is^  from  Midsummer 
364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.  Ue  passes 
immediately  from  the  maritime  ex- 
pedition  into  an  allusion  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  which  (he  says) 
proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  and 
hindered  him  from  following  up 
his  ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took 
place  in  June  or  July  362  b.o.  The 
maritime  expedition,  immediately 


preceding  that  battle,  would  there- 
fore naturally  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  363  B.C. ;  the  year  364  B.C. 
having  been  occupied  in  the  re- 
quisite naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march 
of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also 
took  place  during  363  B.o.,  and  that 
his  death  thus  occurred  while  Epa- 
minondas was  absent  on  ship-board. 
A  probable  reason  is  thus  supplied 
why  the  second  Theban  army  which 
went  to  avenge  Pelopidas,  was 
commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by 
other  generals.  Had  Epaminondas 
been  then  athome,  this  would  hardly 
have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
mention  to  have  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  out-march  of  Pelopidas, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet 
certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on 
the  authority  of  an  astronomical 
friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of  Jnnei 
364    B.C.,    at   five   o'clock    in  the 
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bard,  completely  worsted  him;  and  reduced  him  to  submit 
to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all 
bis  dependencies  in  Thessaly;  to  confine  himself  to  Pherse, 
with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Fagases;  and  to  swear 
adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Magnates;  became 
annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired 
greater  ascendency  in  Northern  Greece  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before,  i  The  power  of  Alexander  was 
e£fectually  put  down  on  land;  but  he  still  continued  both 
powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


morning.  On  the  other  hand,  GaWi- 
siui  places  it  on  the  13th  of  July  in 
the  tame  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  o^clook  in  the  day 
(see  L*Art  de  T^riEer  les  Dates, 
tom.  i.  p.  357).  We  may  remark,  that 
the  day  named  by  Dodwell  (as  he 
himself  admits)  would  not  fall 
within  the  Olympic  year  364-363  B.C., 
but  during  the  month  preceding 
the  commencement  of  that  year. 
Moreover  Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there 
were  no  other  months  in  the  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  fit 
for  military  expeditions  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis not  reasonable  to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by 
Dodwell,  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  expedition  of  Pelopidas  com- 
menced—June 364  B.o.  But  against 
this,  Mr.  Clinton  takes  no  notice 
of  it  in  his  Tables;  which  seems 
to  show  that  be  was  not  satisfied 


as  to  the  ef  aotness  of  DodwelPs 
statement  on  the  chronological 
identity.  If  it  should  turn  out,  on 
farther  astronomical  calculations, 
that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  year  363  b.o.,  visible 
at  Thebes— I  should  then  fix  upon 
the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius 
(13  July  364  B.o.)  as  identifying  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas ; 
which  would,  on  that  supposition, 
precede  by  eight  or  nine  months 
the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
marine cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius 
is  preferable  to  that  mentioned  by 
Dodwell,  because  it  falls  within 
the  Olympic  year  indicated  by 
Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here 
required. 

>  Plutarch,  Polopid.  c  Sfi. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OP  MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  ^^  864-363 
in  that  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he 
never  returned — that  the  Thebans  destroyed  ^^^J^"*''^ 
Orchomenus.  That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeo-  knighti  of 
tian  federation,  had  always  been  disaffected  to-  O'chome- 
wards  Thebes.     The  absence  of  the  two  great  ThebS— "* 
leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in  desteuction 
Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  menus  by 
Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  ^^  ^he- 
and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)     *"** 
as  a  favourable  moment  for  attack.    Some  Theban  exiles 
took  part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a  military 
review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.     A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour.  But 
before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  be- 
trayed the  plot  to  the  Boeotarchs;  upon  which  the  Orcho- 
menian horsemen  were  seized,  brought  before- the  Theban 
assembly,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.    Moreover, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the 
male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.  ^ 
This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though  probably  a 
certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming  the  kernel 
of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.    The 
full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated ; 
a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times 
when  Thebes  was  said  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus. 
But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city  from  the  list  of. 
autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution 
and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited  strong 
sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repugnance 

»  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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against  Theban  cruelty  ;i  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concur- 
rent— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among 
their  own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate;  at  least  the  two 
are  afterwards  spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  us  suppose  so.^  Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself 
these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own 
city,  as  well  as  Plataea  and  Thespi»  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
Repug.  ^^^  *^®  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  huniilia- 
nance  tion,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus 

againft  the  ^^^  activeljr  embraced  the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly 
Thebans—  after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious 
"if  pleasure  Under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  destroy 
of  Kpami-  the  city,  but  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient 
nondas.  recommendations  of  Epaminondas.3  All  their 
half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Orchomenian  Knights;  yet  the  extreme  severity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding would  never  have  been  consummated,  but  for  the 
absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined  on  his 
return.*  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for 
the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Flatsea  and  Thesplae;  since  the 


'  See  the  sentiment  expressed  bj 
Bemosthends  cont.  Leptinem,  p. 
489  8.  ISl— an  oration  delivered  in 
865  B.O.;  eight  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Orchomenus. 

•  Ddmostb.  Be  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  91 ; 
Philippic.  II.  p.  69.  8.  15;  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  375.  8.  122;  p.  887.  8.  162; 
p.  445.  8.  873. 

•  Diodor.  XT.  57. 

«  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 

Diodorns  places  in  the  same  year 
all  the  three  facts:— 1.  The  mari- 
time expedition  of  Epaminondas. 
2.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly,  his  death,  and  the  fol- 
lowingTfaeban  victories  over  Alex- 
ander ot  Phertt.  8v  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Orchomenian  Knights  and 
the  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 


The  year  in  which  he  places 
them  is,  the  arohonship  of  Timo- 
kratds  —  from  Midsummer  864  to 
Midsummer  363  B.C. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orcho- 
menus occurred  during  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  distressed  at  it  on  his  re- 
turn—is distinctly  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias;  who  however  is  (in  my 
judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminon- 
das to  that  previous  occasion  when 
he  had  gone  into  Theisaly  tofeteue 
Pelopidas  from  the  dungeon  of 
Alexander,  366  b.o. 

This  date  Is  not  so  probable  as 
the  date  assigned  by  Diodorut ;  nor 
do  th«  chronological  eoneeptione 
of  Pausaniai  seem  to  me  exact. 
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inhabitants  of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their 
families  oat  of  Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults 
were  daai,  and  tke  women  and  dttldren  mM  into  slaverj. 

On  reikuming  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  ihe  end 
of  363  B.&,  Epaminondas  wae  re-eleeted  one  of  b.o.  sea. 
the  BflBotarchs.    He  had  prohably  intended  to  Beturn  of 
renew  his  craiee  during  the  coming  year.    But  EpMninon- 
his  chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  affair,  and  his  JjJ  ^Se- 
grief  ior  the  death  of  Pelopidas — an  intimate  Maewed 
friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he  tfonJ^in*" 
could  trust — might  deter  him  irom  a  second  Peiopon- 
absence;  while  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  '^®**^ 
were  now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity 
of  renewed  Thebe^  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C.  with  Corinth, 
Phlius,  &c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  state  of 
peninsula ;  though  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  ^•lopon- 
continued  at  Teffea,  perhaps  at  Me^opolis  and  Eieians  and 
Messing  also.  The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  ^^Jj^j'^^ 
well  as  disunited  among  themselves,  had  even  with 
gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her  Sp»ift»- 
enemy  Athens.    The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  be- 
tween the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.    The  Eleians  about 
this  time  ^365  b.c.)  came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,  ^ 
relinquishing  their  alliance  with  Thebes ;  while  the  Acnseans, 
having  come  into  vigorous  cooperation  with  Sparta  >  ever 
since  367  b.c.  ^by  reaction  against  the  Thebans,  who  revers- 
ing the  judieious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epaminondas, 
violently  changed  the  Achsean  governments),  allied  them- 
selves with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  b.c'     And  thus 
Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  b.c.  of  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Tnphyliai  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of 
Peloponnesus,  immediately  north  of  the  river  TheBieiam 
Neda — and  the  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  J*"^*^'*' 
course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  iMphyUa— 
Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — both  {Jjg^P"' 
of  them  between  Messenia  and  Elis — had  been  reooTering 
in  former  times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the  Me88§n«. 

1  Xen.  Hallen.  rii.  4,  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  1,  43. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  17. 
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£leians,  but  always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in 
the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  had  found  it  politic 
to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the 
Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce 
formally  all  dominion  over  them.i  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians 
reclaimed  their  lost  dominion;  2  while  the  subjects  on  their 
side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even 
admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy.  3  The  Persian  rescript  brought 
down  by  Pelopidas  (367-366  b.c.)  seems  to  have  reversed 
this  arrangement,  recognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the 
Eleians.^  Bxxt  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the. rescript, 
it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights 
by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same 
interest  as  themselves;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Ar- 
cadians, but  also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of 
Mess^ne,  as  they  complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta 
had  just  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in 
the  recapture  of  Sellasia;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a 
Syracusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  re- 
turn.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the 
B  0  866-365  -^^s**^^*  which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with 
^  ■  '_  *  Sparta  and  in  conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was 
tween  the  ako  a  territory  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on 
ArcaS'n"^  the  hilly  ground  forming  the  western  or  Eleian 
the  latter '  side  of  Mount  Erymauthus,  between  Elis  and  the 
Sria^ia  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which  in- 
ymp  a.  (jju^jed  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships  called 
Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. At  this  moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate  ;6  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it 
as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with  a  body 
of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Xiasion  as  well  as 
some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii.  The  Arcadians  were 
not  slow  in  avenging  the  affront.    A  body  of  their  Pan- 

'  Xan.  Bellen.  iii.  3,  SO,  31.  *  It  had  been  taken  from Slis  by 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  6,  2.  -^giSi  ^t  the  peace  of  399  b.o.  after 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  2,  26.  his  victorious  war   (Xen.  Hellen. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  1,  38.  iii.  2,  31). 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  12. 
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Areaclian  miHtia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the 
various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated 
the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and 
arms,  and  drove  than  out  of  the  district.  The  victors 
recovered  both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except 
Thraostus;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground 
of  Olympia,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a 
ffarrison,  protected  by  a  regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the 
hill  called  JBjronion.  Having  made  |rood  this  position,  they 
marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  wnich  was  un- 
fortified (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were .  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they 
reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian 
horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with 
some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great  consternation;  while  a 
democratical  opposition  now  manifested  itself  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy — seizins  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of  ad- 
mitting the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  re- 
covered the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the 
number  of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the 
latter  seized  and  established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the 
Eleian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the 
Arcadian  border  0,  where  they  were  reinforced  not  only 
byabody  of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans 
who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this  fortified 
post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they 
carried  on  a  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city, 
and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There 
were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete 
the  enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  rein- 
forcement from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large 
force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety;  so  that  the  Arcadians 
could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the  territory  around.  < 
[Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their 
invasion  not  long  afterwards;  their  garrison  still 
occupying  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  ■•  °*  '«*• 
Pylus.  They  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  ^H^^^^f' 
even  approaching  Kyll^ne,  the  harbour  of  Elis  Eli•°by^he 
on  the  western  sea.  Between  the  harbour  and  pJJ'^^M^Jf 
the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  theEie'ani. 

*  Pausaniai,  ri.  23,  3.      «  X«n.  H«ll«n.  vii.  4,  18-18;  Dioder.  xv.  77. 
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fSt^^"^  but  were  defeftied  with  loeh  Ion,  that  their 
SpariMM  general  Andromachofi  (who  had  prompted  the 
A  ^^^  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.  The 
distress  of  the  Eleians  beeame  greater  tiian  ever. 
In  hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  th^  sent 
an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  LacedsBmonians 
would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cordmgly  the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King 
Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia, 
occiqpied  a  hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnna  (seemingly  in 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  that  ciiy  and  Messend),  which  he  fortified 
and  garrisoned  with  about  200  Spartans  and  Period.  The 
effect  which  the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The 
Arcadian  army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being 
withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus. 
The  Pyliftn  exiles  had  recently  made  an  abortive  attempt 
upon  ThalamsB,  on  their  return  from  which  they  were 
overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in 
killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately  made  prisoners. 
Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put 
to  death;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves. ^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  re- 
hid  turned  from  Elis,  was  joined  by  allies — Thebans^, 

egtobiisi^s*  Argeians,  and  Messenians — and  marched  at  once 
*  S**^"  ^^  l^romnuB.  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lace- 
^omnoB.^  daemonian  garrison  by  a  double  palisade  carried 
The  Area-  aU  rouud,  which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  to 
ad^£g^8  occupy.  In^vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to 
•▼"  ^"»—  clraw  them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations  into 
arm  ce.  the  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for 
theSkiritse,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among 
the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedsemonian  ar- 
mies,^  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archi- 
damus next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which 
commanded  the  Arcadian  position.  But  in  marching  alon^ 
the  road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  i,  96.  Mest^nd.    No  freth  Thebau  troops 

*  Zen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.  bad  come  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  Thebans  who  are  here  men*  «  Thnoyd.  v.  68 ;  Xen.  Bep.  Laoed. 

tioned  must  have  been  soldiers  in  xii.  8;  xiii.  6. 

garrison  at  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or 
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17«8  repulsed  with  some  loss;  himself  being  thrasi  tiirongh 
the  thigh  wiUi  a  ^^ear^  and  his  relaUves  Folyanidas  and 
Chilon  slain.  1  The  LacedflemoDian  troops  rek'eated  for 
some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they 
were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged 
both  1^  the  repulse  and  by  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
8oldi^»  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were 
advandng  to  ihe  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient 
Spartan,  stepping  forui  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a 
loud  Yoice,  ''What  need  to  fight,  genl^emen?  Is  it  not 
better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate?"  Both  armies 
accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The  truce  was  con- 
cluded; the  Laced»moiiians  took  up  their  disad  and  retired : 
the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
gained  their  advantaae,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.  > 

TJiKler  the  grapnic  description  here  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  do  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  _.     . 
Lacedsemonians  more  serious  than  he  likes  to  dianibiock- 
enunciate.     The  Arcadians  completely  gained  •*•  Kkmb- 
their  point,  by  continuing  the  blockade  without  caplnre  the 
interruption.    One  more  attempt  was  made  by  Sp^nan 
the  Lacedsemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  coun-  *"'  "*^°* 
trymen.    Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the 
Argeiaiis.3    They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called  to 
the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had  come  unex- 

ected,  80  that  only  a  few  of  ihose  near  atluHid  could  profit 
it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the 
besieged,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want 
of  provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Perioeki  toffether,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — 
Argeians,  Thebuis,  Arcadians  and  Hessenians — one  share 
to  each.  ^  Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes, 
had  excited  the  extreme  of  increaulous  woiider  throughout 

'  The  stfizure  of  KrommM  by  the  vou;  SiaXu9i]v«re ;— Saftsvot  S^  dr(i«p6- 

La««d«moiiiftn8,    mud  the  wowid  xtpot  i«ft69«vnCf  ieitcloavTO. 

NoeiTtd   by  ArobidamM,   m  »1-  *  Xen.  Hellea.  rii  4,  27.     The 

Inded  to  by  Justin,  ri.  6.  conlectore  of  Palmerias— teO  x«Ta 

*  Xon.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  20-SS.   *Q<  toi><  'ApY<(ouc~seem8  here  joet  amd 

Ikf  xXi^siev  SvT(0v,  dva()oiQ9at<  tic  tw-«  necessary. 

VfcoPutipio-^  tlict— Tt  8tl  i)|&^c>  *^  *  "^^TCk.  Hellen.  ▼!!.  4,  27. 
Mptt;,    [),i-^t(j^a\,  &XX*  o6  9ic«ieafjis> 
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all  Greece;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartialThucydides.  * 
Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appearsieven  in  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  declined ! 

Haying  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the 
Arcadians  resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis, 
"'  *  .  in  conjunction  with  a  new  project  of  considerable 

dians  ceie-  moment.  It  was  now  the  spring  immediately 
brate  the  preceding  the  celebration  of  the  great  quadren- 
festivai^  uial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  about  mid- 
a^ong  with  summer.  The  presidency  over  this  sacred  cere- 
— exoiu-*^  mony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of 
ding  the  the  Eleiaus,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they 
conquered  ike  Pisatans —  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators 
of  the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans, 
always  reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  con- 
viction that  the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them 
of  right;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their 
right,  thirty-five  years  before,  when  Agis  as  conqueror  im- 
posed terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.^  Their  request 
had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony.  But 
on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  com- 
pliant than  the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison, 
which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more 
than  a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was 
made  for  celebrating  the  feptival  by  the  Pisatans  under 
Arcadian  protection.  3  The  Grecian  states  would  receive 
with  surprise,  on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from 
official  heralds,  announcing  to  them  the  commencement  of 
the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and  the  precise  d^  when 
the  ceremonies  would  begin:  since  doubtless  the  Eleians, 
though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still  asserted  their 
rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plmn,  consecrated 
B.o.  364.  as  it  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  com- 
TheBieians  muuion,  would  on  the  present  occasion  be 
fe7tly»i*by  dishonoured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  by  blood- 
arms— con-  shed:  for  the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot, 
piSn**of  *  *  besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  consider- 
oiympia-  able  bodv  of  allies;  2000,  hoplites  from  Argos, 
the^ieiane.  and  400  horsemen  from  Athens.    So  imposing 

>  Thueyd.  ir.  40.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  9, 29.  Oompare 

«  Zen.  Hellen.  iii.  S,  31.  Pauianiae,  ri.  22,  2. 
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a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  un- 
warlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights 
by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival 
with  its  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having 
gone  through  the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the 
pentathlon,  or  quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match 
and  the  wrestling  match  came  first  in  order.  The  running 
match  had  already  been  completed,  and  those  who  had 
been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go  on  contending  for  the 
prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  begun  to  wrestle  in  the 
space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar  ^ — when 
suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achseans,  and 
marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus 
— which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  after- 
wards into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew 
up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to 
resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.  2    The  latter. 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  29.    Kal  t7)v 

xal  T&  6po(i,ixa  xou  icsvTd9Xou*  ol  S* 
tic  icdXT]v  d9ix6(i,8voi  ouxtTi  ev  tu> 
Sp6|«.(|>,  dXXot  (AETa^!)  too  6p6(i.ou 
xal  ToO  ()u>(i,ou  iicdtXaiov.  Oi  ydp 
'HXsiOi  icap^aav  ^Sv],  Ac. 

Diodoms  erroneoasly  represents 
(XV.  78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the 
Eleians  had  been  engaged  in  ce- 
lebrating the  festival,  and  as  if  the 
Pisatans  and  Arcadians  had  marched 
np  and  attacked  them  while  doing 
so.  The  Eleians  were  really  the 
assailants. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.  Ol  yip  'HXetoi 
icop^oov  am  toI?  StcXok;  ei?  to  ts- 
(ASvoc.  OiSs'Apxdc6scno^^u>Tip(u  |x^v 
o6x  dici^vrnaav,  ini  8i  too  KXaSdoo 
icoTdfwo  TiapeTd^avTO,  oc  Tcapd  ttjv 
'AXtiv  xaTa^pscov  elc  t6v  'AXcpsiov" 
e{jLpdXXti.  Kal  |a,iqv  ol'HXtioi  Tdicl 
OdTspa  TOO  icoTa(i,ou  7captTd« 
(avTO,  o9aYia9d|<.evoi  H  fid66c 
iX^pouv. 

The  T^uLSvoc  must  here  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  Altis;  as  meaning 
the  entire  breadth  of  consecrated 


ground  at  Olympia,  of  which  the 
Altis  formed  a  smaller  interior 
portion  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The 
Eleians  entered  into  the  ts|jlsvoc 
before  they  crossed  the  river  Kla- 
deus, which  flowed  ihrough  the  ti- 
|Acvoc,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis. 
The  tomb  of  OSnomaus,  which  was 
doubtless  included  in  the  Ti[tsvoc> 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kla- 
deus (Pausan*  vi.  21,  3) ;  while  the 
Altis  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 

Colonel  Iieake  (in  his  Pelopon- 
nesiacai  pp.  6, 107)  has  given  a  co- 
pious and  instructive  exposition 
of  the  ground  of  Olympia,  as  well 
as  of  the  notices  left  by  Pausanias 
respecting  it.  Unfortunately,  little 
can  be  made  out  certainly,  except 
the  position  of  the  great  temple  of 
Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  po- 
sitions assigned  to  the  various 
buildings,  the  Stadion,  or  the  Hip. 
podrome,  by  Oolonel  Leake  — nor 
those  proposed  by  Eiepert  in  the 
plan  comprised  in  his  maps— nor 
by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the  Plan  an- 
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with  a  boldnesB  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded 
the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
300,  and  vigoroosly  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the 
Argeians;  both  of  whom  were  defeated  and  ^*iven  back. 
The  victorious  Eleians  forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and 
pressed  forward  to  reach  the  great  altar.  But  at  every 
siej^  of  their  advance  the  resistance  became  stronger,  aided 
as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings — the  Senate-house,  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which  both  deranged 
their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions  of  defence  for 
darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs.  Stratolas  was  here  slain, 
while  his  troopa,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground^  were 
compelled  to  recroas  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  ^n 
resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arca- 
dians were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following 
day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the  build- 
ings more  completely  than  before,  but  passed  the  night  in 
erecting  a  palisade  of  defence;  tearina  down  for  that  pur- 
pose the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully  put 
up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors,  i  Such  precau- 
tions rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  return  home  on  the  next  day;  not  without 
sympathy  and  admiration  amon^  many  of  the  Greeks,  for 
me  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They 
revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad 
to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as  such  in 
their  catalogue,  when  they  regained  power;  preserving 
however  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed 
victcMTS,  which  appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.^ 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the 
sanctuary  of  jPan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in 
the  spSo-**  which  the  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  in- 
tators  at  mate  the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  was  for  the 
oiy°^Pi»-  first  time  turned  into  a  fortress  against  its 
habitual  presidents  the  J^eians.  It  was  a  combat  wherein, 
though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders  of 

n«xed   to   bi»  rec«nt  Biiaertation  however   in    supposing   that  Pisa 

called  Olympia  (BeiUn,  1852)— rest  was  at  any  time  a  city^  and  after- 

upon  rery  enfELcient  evidence.  Per-  wards  deserted, 

hape  fatnre  excavatione  may  heie-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4, 82.  wars  ouo* 

after  vereal  nmoh  that  is  now  an-  dvtica^aavTO  t^<  <»uxt6«  ixx6icTovTt; 

known.  ti  6i5t;rsnov»ifX8v«  oxTjvtbpLaxa,  Ac. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake  *  Diodor.  xv.  78 ;  Pansanias,  vi.  8, 2. 
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Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its 
result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan 
presidency,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Olympia.  But  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which 
carried  in  itself  tlie  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were 
not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings 
and  by  the  demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply 
shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sacred  ground — "imminen- 
tium  templorum  religio."!  Most  of  them  probably 
believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  presidents,  having 
never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for 
the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents ; 
which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps 
a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of 
the  gods.  2 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians 
and  Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would 
disapprove  yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  diani  take 
temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  re-   *^e 
warded  themselves.    The  Arcadians,  always  on  of^oi^mpia 
the  look-out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary  ***.  ^Y  *^®^' 
soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,   ™*  *  ** 
in  abundant  measure,  from  this  war;  the  one  from  the  farms, 
the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian  neighbour- 
hood generally,  more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; 3  the  other  from  tne  ample  accumulation,  both  of  money 
and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the  numerous  tem- 
ples at  Olympia.    The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as  admini- 
strators, would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these  sacred 
treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  40.    H«  is  de-  truces  armis,  rapidis  equis,  forum 

scribing  the   murder  of  Galba  in  irrumpunt:  neo  illos  Gapitolii  as- 

the  Forum  at  Borne,  by  the  Otho*  pectus,  et  imminentium  templorum 

nian  soldiers: —  religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Prin- 

"Igitur    milites    Bomani,    quasi  cipes,  terruere,  quominus  facerent 

Vologesen  aut  Pacorum  arito  Ar-  scelus,    cujus   ultor    est    quisquis 

sacidamm  solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  successit." 

Imperatorem    suum,    inermem    et  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

senam,    trucidare   pergerent— dis*  »  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 26 ;  Polybius, 

jeotii    plebe,     proculcato    Senatu,  iy.  73.  . 
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doabtlesEi  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the.  militia  of 
joint  Arcadia,  were  better  paid  than  eter  they  hid  been 
before,  so  that  the  service  attracted  numerous  volunteers 
of  the  poorer  class.  * 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Gorin- 
vioientdiB-  thiaus  and  Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting 
IxSSnj?^  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money  from  the 
among  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.2  How  far 
the°Arca-**^  the  project  had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no 
dian  com-  information.  But  at  least,  it  had  not  1)eenrealized 
con°e*-°'  *"  "^  ^'^y  ^^^^  ^*y  *®  ^  form  a  precedent  for  the 
quence  of  large  sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans 
*  riatkm*'^'  ^^^d  Arcadians ;  which  appropriation  accordingly 
The  Arca-  oxcited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant  rapacity  and 
dian  as-  saciileffe.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with  peculiar 
p>onoLc..  force  among  many  even  of  the  Arcadians  them- 
against  it.  selvcs,  the  guilty  parties.  Moreover  some  of  the 
leaders  employed  had  made  important  private  acquisitions 
for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and 
jealousy  among  their  rivals.  The  Fan- Arcadian  communion, 
recently  brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little 
calculated  to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause 
of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility  to  each 
other;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two  cities 
now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry. '  The  Mantineians, 
jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour 
underhand  against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance 
— with  a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta;  though 
only  five  years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up 
into  villages  by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  senti- 
ment, supplied  them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  commen- 
cing opposition.  In  the  Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic 
treasures;  while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum  was 
raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all  members 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  83,  84.  of   the   Spartans    and   their   eon- 

«  Thucyd.  1.  121.  federacy  (Thucyd.  i.  143). 

FerikUs  in  his  speech  at  Athens  '  Xen.  Hellen.rii.  4, 88, 34;  Diodor. 

alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  xv.  82;  Fausanias,  yiii.  8,  6. 
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of  the  Epaiiti  who  came  from  their  city.  This  sum  was 
forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command;  who  however  not 
only  refused  to  receiye  it,  bat  eyen  summoned  the  authors 
of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Pan^Area- 
dian  assembly — me  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  l^e 
charge  of  breaking  ap  the  integrity  of  Arcadia*  ^  The 
Mantineian  leaders  thus  summonec^  haying  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten 
Thousand^a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to 
Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.  But  the  gates  were 
found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.  So  much 
sympathy  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  ^.e.  ses-ses. 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copied  their  pi^^er  dis- 

?rotest.  Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten  sensions  in 
'housaiid  themselves,  moved  by  repeated  appeals  ^ijjtfon 
made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods,  sent  to  th« 
were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  also,  publiclj  peaoVco*- 
renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  partici-  eluded  with 
pation  in  the  Olympian  treasures.  ■^^"' 

Here  was  a  just  jioint  carried,  and  an  important 
advantage  gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappro- 
priation. The  party  which  had  gained  it  immediately 
sought  to  push  it  farther.  Beginning  as  the  advocates  of 
justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  tho  Mantineians  speedily 
pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as  the  champions  of 
oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to  Thebes. 
Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the 
means  presentl^^  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public 
militia.  Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were 
too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  graduallj^  relinquished 
the  service;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understandinj^  with 
each  other,  enrolled  themselves  in  largd  numbers,  utr  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^  The  leaders  of 
that  opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligarchical 
movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would 
also  throw  Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  intimation  to  the  Thebans  of  the 

■  lC«n.  Hellen.  ▼!!.  4, 38.    ^ dltficov-     itpoarata^  a6T<j>i»,  Ae. 
Ttca6Tou<  Xu{totivxoOai  to  'ApxaSix6v,        *  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  84. 
dvtxaXoovxo  tU    to6<;   t*upiou«  too« 
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impending  change  of  policy,  inviting  them  to  prevent  it 
by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia.  Informed  of 
this  proceedinff^i  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it  before 
the  J^an- Arcadian  assembly;  in  which  ihey  obtained  a 
resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to  Thebes, 
desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia 
until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding 
invitation  as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  witli  the  Eleians,  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their 
previous  ri|[hts.  The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded.  2 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one 
B.C.  362.        y®ftr  and  nine  or  ten  months,  from  Midsummer 

The  peace  ^^^  ^'^'  (*^®  *^°^®  ^^  *^*'  ^^^^^^  ^^  Olympia)  to 
generally  about  April  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally 
ceubnted  popular  throughout  Arcadia,  seemingly  even 
at  Tegea—  amouff  the  cities  which  adhered  to  Thebes, 
many'ou-  thougn  it  had  been  concluded  without  con- 
garchicai  suiting  the  Thcbaus.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre 
Te^aTy**  ®^  Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
the  Theban  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and 
harmost.  spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had 
had  no  concern.  Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been 
first  probably  sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be 
sworn  also  at  Tegea — not  only  the  city  authorities,  but 
also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a 
garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the 
Mantineians  went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly 
to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.  But  many  other  Arcadians 
passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating  the  peace  by 
libations,  pseans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the  gates  were 
shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeotian 
garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number,  as 

<  3Cen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  34.    Ot  8i  phon,  to  describe  the  oligarchical 

ta  xpdxiaTa  t^  n«Xoicovviga<|>  party,    marks   his   philo-Laconian 

pouXtu6fitvoi   iicttaav  tb   xoiv6v  sentiment.    Compare  rii.  6,  1.     ol 

Tjiv  'ApxiStuv,    ici(i.'j>QtvTa(   itp<apii?  x7)6df«.£voi  xfj?  HsXoTrotvi^soy,  Ac, 

tlittiv  TOic  6i)fiflilot<,  Ac.  *  Xen   Hellen.  I.  e. 

The  phrase  here  used  by  Xeno  * 
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to  fill  both  the  prison  aud  the  goveimnent-house;  though 
there  were  fow  Mantineians  among  them,  smce  most  of 
these  last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consterna- 
tion was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the 
walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  cates.  Great 
was  the  indignation  exoited  at  Mantiiieia  on  tne  following 
morning,  when  the  news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought 
thither.  The  authorities— while  they  sent  round  the  in- 
telligence to  the  remaining  iVrcadian  cities,  inviting  them 
at  once  to  arms — des{)atched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding 
all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained.  They  at  the 
same  time  protested  emphatically  jigainst  the  arrest  or  the 
execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before 
the  Pan- Arcadian  community;  and  they  pledged  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of 
any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might  be  preferred.  ^ 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost 
forthwith  released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then         _ 
called  together  an  assembly — seemingly  attend-  ban  bar-*  , 
ed  by  only  a  few    persons,  from   feelings  of  J^^^t  re- 
mistrusts — wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  prisoners' 
been  misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  ^^^  maket 
upon  a  false  report  that  a  liaceda'.monian  force  ***  *^**  °*^' 
was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert 
with  treacherous    correspondents   ^vithin.    A    vote  was 
passed  accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according  to 
Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it.  Yet  envoys  were  immediate ' 
ly  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  ^tantineians  and 
other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  turcumstances,  there  seems  reason 
for  believing  that"  the  Theban  oiHcer  gave  a  conduct  of 
true  explanation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  the  Theban 
had  acted.  The  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prison-  '**"°°«*- 
ers  at  the  first  summons,  is  more  consistent  with  this 
supposition  than  with  any  other.  Xenophon  indeed  says 
that  his  main  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Manti- 
neians, and  that,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the  latter  among 
the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  detention  of 
the  rest.  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he  would 
hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner. 
He  would  have  done  it  while  the  ]&Eantineians  were  still  in 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  37,  38.  tiov  'ApxaScov  onooot  ft  8ii)  90vtX9i%v 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  39.    auYxaXijac     '^OlXr^jav,  d7:sXo7cTxo,u*cg^affat?20tli]. 
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th^  tawn,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  ftot  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as 
iiiiquitouiiy  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a 
time  when  tba  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
suppositiop  that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea 
to  the  LacedaBmonianSy  and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a 
persuasion  of  the  lil^^  impending  danger.  To  cau^e  a 
revolution  m  Tegea,  would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
ojigajrcbical  party,  and  wpuld  be  rendered  comparatively 
practicable  by  the  congregation  pf  a  miscellaaeous  body 
of  Arcadians  in  the  tpw9.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible, 
that  the  idea  of  euph  a  plot  inay  really  have  been  conceived ; 
^ut  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the  likelihood  of 
such  an  opcurrence  was  smceirely  believed  in  by  opponents.* 

The  ^xplmiation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming 
View  taken  that  his  Order  fpr  arrest  nad  either  really 
by  Epami-  f^y^rted,  QT  appj^^red  to  him  indispensable  to 
nondai.  avejrt,  a  projected  treacherous  betrayal — reached 
Thebes  at  the  same  time  a^  the  complaints  against  him. 
It  was  not  pnly  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
Upaminondas  even  replied  to  the  copiplainants  by  coui^ter- 
complaints  of  his  own — ^The  arrest  (he  said)  was  an  act 
more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested^  Tou 
Arcacuans  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.  It 
was  on  your  accouut,  aud  at  your  request,  that  we  carried 
the  war  into  F^^loponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace 
without  pp|[^8ultipg  us!  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently 
come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our 
partisans  in  the  country."  2 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian 
His  Tiew  envoy  brought  back  from  Thebes,  annoupping 
*■  "*?'J  to  his  counti'ymen  that  they  must  prepare  for 
w^fb"h!e*  war  forthwith.  They  accordingly  concerted 
'***'  ted  Pleasures  for  resistance  with  the  Eleians  and 
by^^eao-  AchsBans.  They  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Jjace- 
ihB^i^^^t  ^^^^^^^^  to  march  intp  Arcadia,  and  assist  in 
Xenophon  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  for 
himself.        the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — yet 

^  The  rpp^espn^tipn  of  piodQnis  caipe  ^o  %9>otai4  conflict  of  ^rms, 

(XT.  83),   though   very  loose   and  on  ocoasion  of  the  peace. 

Tagne,  gives  us  to  understand  that  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  iO, 
th0  %w»  opposing  p*rU^f  at  Tegea 
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with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should 
take  the  lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory;  and 
they  farther  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.  Such  were 
the  measures  taken  hy  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans, 
now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan-Arcadian  aggregate, 
who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon)  "were  really  soli- 
citous for  Peloponnesus."  *  "Why  do  these  Thebans  (said 
they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire  them  not  to 
come?  For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief? 
to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  ^A^m?  to  enfeeble  Pelopon- 
nesus as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it 
the  more  easily  in  slavery?"  2  Though  this  is  the  language 
which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing 
his  Philo-Laconian  'bias — yet  when  we  follow  the  facts  as 
he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Epaminondas.  Bpaminondas  had  first  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians 
and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against 
Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  Arcadians,  hj  organizing  them  into  a  political  ag- 
gregate, and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  organized, 
the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes, 
and  incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had 
caused  the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures 
adopted  by  Epaminondas  towards  the  Achaean  /cities,  whom 
they  had  thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They 
had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis 
and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Pelopon- 
nesus since  367  b.c. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the 
Persian  rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  allian^^e 
with  Athens;  but  when  refused,  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  either  of  these  points  by  force.  Epaminondas 
had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them  for  having  made 
peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He  prob- 
aoly  believed  that  there  had  been  a   real  plot  to  betray 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  1.    Oi  xr)56jxsvni  t^;  IleXonovvi^aoo. 
«  Xen.  Helleu.  vii.  5,  2,  3. 
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Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  one  frnit  of  this  treacher- 
ous peace ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
and  Messene — could  no  longer  be  assured  without  a  new 
Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  b.c. — immediately 
before  the  last  invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust 
the  unfavourable  judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard 
either  to  this  great  man  or  to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not 
stand  ffood,  even  if  compared  with  the  facts  related  by 
himselt;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the 
facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out 
p  r  of  o^  the  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the 
Bpaminon-  rctum  of  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the  re- 
dM  w^^the  script  (in  the  winter  367-366  b.c.)  to  the  close  of 
®  *°"'  363  B.C.  In  366-365  B.C.,  they  biad  experienced 
great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  connected  with  the 
detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherse.  In  364-363  b.c, 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in 
Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had 
been  eminently  successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mast- 
ery of  the  country  than  ever  they  possessed  before;  while 
Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aim  at 
naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of  363  b.c.  as  ad- 
miral of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  b.c,  he  found  his 
friend  Pelopidas  slain;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without 
admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire. 
He  had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual 
change  of  politics  in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
363-362  B.C.),  whereby  the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical 
party,  profiting  by  the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the 
proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the 
Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude  peace 
with  EliB,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable  alliance 
with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean 
party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of  Mantineia: 
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being  communicated  to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations 
even  beyond  the  reality.  The  danger,  actual  or  presumed, 
of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there  operated, 
satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention  could 
be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Bodotarch,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  nis  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Bceotian  force,  to 
summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous 
and  imposing.    It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians   ^  ^ 
and  Euboeans,  with  a  large  number  of  Thessa- 
lians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  Jj|*g*^^°^°' 
who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  The-  wUiTa'The- 
bes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  JSnianes,  and  prob-  V*"  *'"Y 
ably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece ;  ionnesua^to 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  muster  at 
that  theiragreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance     ®*®** 
purely  defensive.  ^  Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium 
— which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had  been  at  his 
former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was  prob- 
ably joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,  2  and  where  he 
halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent 
in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies.  He  probably  had  informa- 
tion which  induced  him  to  expect  them; 3  but  the  informa- 
tion turned  out  false.   The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.    After  a  fruitless  halt,  he 
proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies 
all  presently  joined  him:  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallan- 
tium,  Asea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these 
forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia) — and  the 
Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its 
direct  purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  Muster  of 
it  enabled  the  main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  Jj^f^^®*^ 
enemies  to  concentrate  at  Mantineia;  which  other  ene- 
junction  might  probably  have  been  prevented,  ™jj®*|,°'  ^^ 
had  he  entered  Arcadia  without  delay.  A  power-  Mantineia. 
ful  Peloponnesian  army  was  there  united,  con-  -^^l^i*"' 
sisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part  Spartans 
of  the  other  Arcadians — ^the  Eleians — and  the  wewntfor. 

•  X«n.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  5;  Diodor.        «  Diodor.  xy.  85. 
XT.  86.  *  The  explanation  which  Xeno- 
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Night- 
march  of 
Epaminoo- 
das  to  sur- 
prise 
Bparta. 
Agesilans 


AchsBans.  Invitation  had  been  sient  to  the  Spartans;  and 
old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full  mareh 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  JilUntindia.  Besides  this, 
the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected ;  espe- 
cially valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force — some  of  them 
indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  9r^l8 
within  the  walls  of  Tegea;  a  precaution  which 
Xenophon  praises,  as  making  his  troops  more 
secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions  less 
observable  by  the  eQemy.i  He  next  marched 
to  Mantiiieia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  tp  an  action 
in"torto^  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined;  but 
prevent  they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  to 
•urprise.  Mantineia,  too  ptrongly  posted  to  be  forced.? 
On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  that 
Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  (juitted  Sparta 
on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some  progress 
and  reached  Pellene.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia, 
while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had 
to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  westward.  Moving 
shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  The- 
ban  force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta;  and  he  had  well- 
nigh  come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.  Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one  else,  expected  so 
daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow^  the  success  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Greece.  Nothing  saved  Sparta 
except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,  >  signified 


phon  gives  of  this  halt  at  Nemea 
—as  if  Epaminondas  was  determined 
to  it  by  a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens 
(Hellen.  vii<6, 6) —seems  alike  fanci- 
ful and  ill-tempered. 

'  Xen.  HeUeii    vU.  5,  8. 

3  Plutarch,  De  Glorift  Athen.  p. 
346  B. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  10  Kal  el 
fl.T)  KpiQc,  HicL  Tivl  (iolp^  TCpo9eX9u>v, 
s^i^fYtiXs  Ttp  *AY"»)ffiXdif>  itpoaibv  to 
•Tpaxeu}j.a,  iXafitev  cti  tVjv  noXiv  u>ansp 


vcoT-ci&y,  icttvxdiicaoiv  lpT){i.ov  tu>v  dpiu- 
voupLiv<i)v. 

Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main 
fact  (XV.  82,  83),  though  with  many 
inaccuracies  of  detail.  He  gives  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  this  narrow 
escape  of  Sparta,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  Xenophon,  even  against 
his  own  partialities. 

Kallisthends  asserted  that  the 
critical  intelligence  had  been  oon- 
veyed  to  Agesilaus  by  a  Thespian 
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by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  south- 
ward from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther 
progress  towards  Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned 
back  with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus 
put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans 
arrived.  Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however, 
his  troops  were  not  numerous;  for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and 
mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward to  Mantineia.  Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army 
at  that  city  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  i 
The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only 
on  the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  b.o.  sea. 
Sparta  undefended.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  Epaminon- 
assault  the  city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  dai  comes 
to  spend  time  before  it;  for  he  knew  that  the  gjana  but 
enemy  from  Mantineia  would  immediately  follow  finds  it 
him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not  choose  ^«f«»ded. 
to  hazard  a  general  action.  He  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even 
at  his  former  invasion  of  370-369  b^c;  when  he  had  most 
part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  co-operation  with  him, 
and  when  the  Lacedsemonians  had  no  army  in  the  field. 


named  Euthynus  (Plutarch,  Age* 
sUaus,  c  S4), 

>  Xenophon  (Hellen.  rii.  6, 10, 11) 
describes  tbese  facts  in  #  manner 
different  on  sereral  points  from 
Polybius  (ix.  8),  and  from  Diodorus 
(zT.  83).  Xenophon*s  authority 
appears  to  me  better  in  itself,  while 
his'narratire  is  also  more  probable. 
He  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus 
heard  the  news  of  the  Theban  march 
while  he  was  yet  at  Pell6n6  (on 
the  road  to  Mantineia,  to  which 
place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spar- 
tan troops  had  already  gone  for* 
ward)~that  he  turned  back  forth- 
with, and  reached  Sparta  before 
Epaminondas,  with  a  diyision  not 
numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  put  the 
town  in  a  state  of  defence.  Whereas 
Polybius  affirms,  that  Agesilaus 
heard  the  news  when  he  was  at 
Mantineia— that  he  marched  from 
thenoa  with  the  whole   army  to 


Sparta,  but  that  Epaminondas 
reached  Sparta  before  him, .  had 
already  attacked  the  town  and 
penetrated  into  the  market>place, 
when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove 
him  back.  Diodorus  relates  that 
Agesilaus  nerer  left  Sparta,  bat 
that  the  other  king  Agis,  who  had 
been  sent  with  the  army  to  Man- 
tineia, divining  the  plans  of  Epa- 
minondas, sent  word  by  some  swift 
Kretan  runners  to  Agesilaus  and 
put  him  upon  his  guard. 

Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that 
the  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a 
mistake;  that  the  second  king  of 
Sparta  at  that  time  was  named 
Kleomends. 

Polyaenus  (ii.  8,  10)  states  cor- 
rectly that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta 
before  Epaminondas;  but  he  adds 
many  other  details  which  are  toe 
uncertain  to  copy. 
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Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually 
entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta  ^  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep 
him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned  with 
soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  advanced 
with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the  streets  and 
amidst  the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession 
of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from 
whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down  upon  the  de- 
fenders with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though  inferior  in 
number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any  impression. 
And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pectedly beyond  the  line  of  defence,  with  a  small  company 
of  100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his 
front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with  such 
gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some  loss; 
pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat.  2  The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isi  das, 
too,  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia, 
did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth 
sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as 
in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  and 
in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing 
death  and  destruction;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to 
come  back  unwounded ;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by 
his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The 
Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without 
defensive  armour.  ^ 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable 
Ho  marches  gallantry,  yet  these  successes,  in  themselves 
back^  trifling,  are  magnified  into  importance  only  by 
despatches  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact 
fr'mTh *nce  ^^^'  ^^^^  Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  fore- 
to^  surprise  wamed  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in 
Mantineia.  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon 
as  Epaminondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project 
was  no  longer  practicable;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 

*■  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  11.    'Ensl  the  magnitade  and  violence  of  the 

li iYivCTO 'Eica|jiivu>v8a( ivT^ic6Xtt  contest.  He erroneonsly represents 

Tu>v  2icapTiaTu>v,  Ac.  that  Agesilaus  did  not  reach  Sparta 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  6,  12,  18.  till  after  Epaminondas. 

Justin  (Ti.  7)  greatly  exaggerates  '  Plutarch,  Agetilaus,  c.  Si. 
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the  city  round,  to  see  if  lie  could  detect  any  vulnerable 
point,  without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous  assault. 
Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal 
readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  second.    He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from 
Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta, 
to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.    Now  the  straight 
road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due  south 
all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to  Epaminon- 
das,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take 
another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and 
Pallantion;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia 
than  they.    He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith, 
while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before 
they  could  be  apprised  of  this  change  of  purpose.  Breaking 
up    accordingly,   with    scarce   any  interval   of  rest,  he 
marched  back  to  Tegea;  where  it  became  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe 
fatigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay, 
to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its  military  force  absent 
on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free 
as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  nelds  upon  the 
carrying  of  harvest.    Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary 
ascendency  of  Epaminondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness 
in  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  probable  plunder — could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil,  while  their 
comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at  Tegea.  ^ 
Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state 
which  Epaminondas  anticipated.    Yet  the  town  The  stir- 
was  preserved,  and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  baffled"  by 
by  an  unexpected  contingency  which  the  Man-  the  acciden- 
tineians  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  J^f\j"^^*^ 
the  gods — as  Xenophon  regards  the  previous  Athenian 
warning  given  to  Agesilaus.      The  Athenian  ^attie^of 
cavalry  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  cavalry 
had  just  dismounted  from  their  horses  within  "jn"^*"' 
the  walls  of  Mantineia.    Having  departed  from  which'  the 
Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that  Epami-  ^^^^^^^h  J' 
nondasno  longer  occupiedNemea),they  took  their  advantage. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  14.     IldXtv     ryivTeytav,  tov)?  (AivonXiTacovsicauas, 
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eveoing  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance.  ^ 
They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonse  to  Mantineia, 
arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  tlmt  day.  It  was  just  after 
they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no 
refreshment — that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry 
suddenly  made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
gates.  2 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event. 
Their  military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta, 
while  the  remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In 
this  helpless  condition,  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly- 
arrived  Athenian  cavalry;  who,  though  hungry  and  tired, 
immediately  went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so, 
since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it.  The  assailants 
were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Tet  such  was  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action, 
that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the 
assailants  to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve 
Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon 
extols'  (and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous 


Tivtiav,  8tt)9ttc  auTuiv  xpooxapTtpijoai, 
xai  8i8(ioxu>v  u>c  icdvTa  piiv  %\xbz  i^cu 
civat  T&  Tu>v  MavTivicuv  (ioax^QiAata, 
TTOvxa^  hk  too;  av9pu>icouci  4XXo>c  xt 
xai  otTou  ouYxoittSijc  o(>oy)c. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  6,  16,  16. 
The  "wordB--8uaToxii|A«TO«  T*T»^1- 

piivou  av  KopivOip  toi;  iniccuoiv— 
allude  to  something  which  we  have 
no  means  of  making  out.  Itispos* 
sible  that  the  Corinthians,  who  were 
at  peace  wHh  Thebes  and  had  been 
ill-used  by  Athens  (vii.  4,  6-10), 
may  hare  seen  with  displeasure, 
and  even  molested,  the  Athenian 
horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
territory. 
«  Polybius,  ix.  8. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  6, 16,  16, 17. 
Plutarch  (De  GloriH  Athen.  p.  346 

D.-E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of 
this  battle  and  the  rescue  of  Man- 


tineia ;  yet  with  several  inaoouraciet 
which  we  refute  by  means  of  Xe> 
nophon. 

Diodorus  (zr.  84)  mentions  the 
rescue  of  MantineiA  by  the  unex- 
pected  arrival  of  the  Athenians; 
but  he  states  them  as  being  6000 
soldiers,  that  is  hoplites,  under 
Hegelochus ;  and  he  says  nothing 
about  the  cavalry  battle.  Hege- 
silaus  is  named  by  Ephoms  (ap. 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.54— compareXenoph. 
De  Yectigal.  iii.  7)  as  the  gentoal 
of  the  entire  force  sent  out  by 
Athens  on  this  occasion,  consisting 
of  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  The 
infantry  must  have  come  up  some- 
what later. 

Polybins  also  (ix.  8),  though  con- 
curring in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 
differs  in  several  details.  I  follow 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 
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energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigned. 
But  we  mast'recoUect  that  the  Thehan  cavahry  had  under- 
gone yet  more  serere  hanger  and  fatigue — that  Epa- 
minondas  would  neyer  have  sent  them  forward  in  such 
condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resistance;  and  that  they 
prohahly  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  th«  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder 
when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian 
cavalry-commander  Kephisodorus,  ^  together  with  Gryllus 
(son  of  the  historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his 
brother  Diodorus  among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both 
slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the 
contemporary  painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the 
battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose 
memory  the  Mautineians  also  paid  distinguished  honours. 
Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas, 
both  well-conceived,  yet  both  disaj^pointed  by  Bpaminon- 
accident,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.  He  das  resolves 
had  his  forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his  {Je^enemj 
enemies  on  their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  near  Man- 
formed  a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  **°®**- 
Mantineia.  They  comprised  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians, 
Arcadians,  Achseans,  and  Athenians;  to  the  number  in  all, 
of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  asser- 
tion of  Diodorus  ;*  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminon- 
das as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be 
assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which 
of  the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epaminon- 
das saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  striking  a  blow 
except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at  all  despair 

>  Harpokration   t.   Kt^^iooScuooc,     Oryllns  in  the  aot  of  killing  the 


Ephorus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53; 
Paaaan.  i.  a^  4 ;  viii.  9, 8;  riii.  11,  5. 
There  is  confusion,  on  several 
points,  between  this  cavalry  battle 
near  Mantineia  — and  the  great  or 
general  battle,  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed it,  wherein  Epaminondas 
was  slain.  Gryllus  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle 
ofMantineia,  and  even  to  have 
killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own 
hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
picture  of  Euphranor  represented 


Theban  commander;  and  as  if  the 
later  tradition  of  Athens  as  well 
as  of  Thebes,  erroneously  bestowed 
upon  that  Theban  commander  the 
name  of  Epaminondas. 

See  this  confusion  discussed  and 
cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on 
the  Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold 
Schafer,  p.  68, 69,  intheBheinisches 
Museum  ftLr  Philologie  (184A  — 
I'ilnfter  Jahrgang,  Erstes  Heft). 

*  Diodor.  xv.  84. 
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of  the  result,  i  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies  for 
a  limited  time;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed 
to  prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching. 
Moreover  his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient; 2 
the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop  of 
the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted.  He  took 
his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such 
View  of  resolution  was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against 
Xenophon  his  own  wiU,  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering 
i^io?ition  ^^  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fight- 
was  forced  ing — by  the  disappointment  of  finding  so  few 
by^despSr  *Uies  on  his  own  side  ,  and  so  many  assembled 
—ex-  against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  off 

•mined.  ^g^  shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta 
and  at  Mantineia)  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  3  This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Epaminondas,  not  consistent 
with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon  himself.  It  could 
have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other  view 
had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose could  he  have  Drought  so  numerous  an  army? 
Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus 
than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have 
hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  power- 
ful. Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent 
defeats  (as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantineia. 
These  were  checks  or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats. 
On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  prac- 
ticable (which  he  could  not  have  Imown  beforehand)  to 
attempt  a  coiw  de  main,  first  against  Sparta,  next  against 
Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his 
genius  discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so 
near  to  actual  attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  6,  8.    xal  (iy)v  Saifiivt    9i>v    KoXXcp    6icXixix^    bn* 

ol6|i,tvo<    xptixTtuv    Td>v    dvTiicdXu>v  oXiytov,  >)TTT](i,ivoc    8i   tv   Mavxivtla 

tivat,  Ac.  iicico|Aa^l^,  atttoc  H  YtYtvT)(Aivo«  Sii 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.    oicdivta  t^v  tc  IIsXoicdvvT^aov  oxpdxttav  xoO 

Si  td  sfftti^Stia  i)rovTai<  Sftux  icslQsodai  auvtoTdvat  Aaxs8ai(A.ovlouc  xvl  *Apxd- 


sQiXttv,  Ac.  Sac  xal  'HXtiouc  xal  'AOi;valouc*  u>9tt 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  18.  o6t6<: 
8i  XtXu(i,a9|&ivo;  itavTdnaai  t^  iaurou 
^o^^  saoiTo,  ^rtr^jisvo;  |asv  ev  Aaxt- 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  18.     o6t6c     o»ix  iS6xti  8uv«t6v  ttvai  dfta^tl  icap- 
8i  XtXupiaai&ivo;  itavTdnaai  t^  iaurou     tX9tLM«  fto. 
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point  gained;  1  but  their  accidental  failure  left  him  not 
worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  remained  for  him  then, 
having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  fieldy  and  no  farther 
opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side-blows, 
to  fight  them  openly;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must 
have  contemplated;  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  the  only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 
The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that 
sentiment  of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  j^^^^^^^  ^^ 
necessity  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  their  th  *ann^  of 
commander,  were  impatient  to  fight  under  his  5f  *"*Se°" 
orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  when  the 'order 
he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.  He  had  kept  ?<>'  Agisting 
them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  "  ^^^•°- 
giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also 
concealing  his  proceedings  from  the  enemy;  who  on  their 
side  were  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  Bejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put  them- 
selves in  their  best  equipment.  The  horsemen  whitened 
their  helmets — the  hopfites  burnished  up  their  shields, 
and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic 
and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but 
clubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  inscribed  upon  their  shields 
(probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the 
Theban  ensign.  2  The  best  spirit  and  confidence  animated 


«  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.Tii.6,20.  ITpoSOpiux 
ffcsv  iXcuxobvTO  ol  liciceic  rot  xpoivt), 
xtXeOovToc  ixelvou*  int^pifporto  84 
xai  Tu>y  'Apxd§u>v  6nXtTai,  poicaXa 
iXOVTt?,  ti>?  0TijPaloi  ovxec*  icavte?  8s 
rjxoTitt»rco  xotl  X6tx««  ««l  M-'X^^P"^' 
xal  iXajAicpuvovTo  Ta<  darclSoc^. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in 
these  latter  words,  both  at  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Thebans.  The  Arca- 
dian olub-men  are  called  onXltai; 
and  are  represented  as  passing 
tbemselvei  off  to  be  as  good  as 
Thebant. 

Sierers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  6r.  c.  40.  p.  200) 
follow  Bokhel  in  translating  this 

VOIi,  Z. 


passage  to  mean  that  *'the  Arcadian 
hoplites  inscribed  upon  their  shields 
the  figure  of  a  club,  that  beinff  the 
ensign  of  the  Thebans."  I  cannot 
think  that  this  interpretation  is 
the  best  — at  least  until  some 
evidence  is  produced,  that  the  The- 
ban symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain 
on  other  occasions  to  speak  sneer- 
ingly  of  the  Theban  hoplites — see 
vii.  6,  12.  The  mention,  of  X6yx«« 
xal  ikaynipaz^  immediately  after- 
wards, sustains  the  belief  that 
pdicaXoc  Ixovtec,  immediately  before, 
means  <*men  armed  with  clubs ;  ''the 
natural  sense  of  the  words. 
The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
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all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  commanded 
by  Epaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above 
Mantinioo*  the  level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of 
Togeatic^^  Tripolitza)— "is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of 
Stion  o^f*'  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of 
the  Lace-  which  is  SO  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting 
andTManti-  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the 
neians.  waters  oxcept  through  the  mountains  themsel- 
ves." *  Its  length  stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Msenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth 
of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile 
in  the  narrowest.  Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern 
extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern;  the  direct  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from 
north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.  The 
frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge 
projecting  from  the  range  of  Msenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the 
space  and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles 
south  of  Mantineia;  2  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Manti- 
neian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas 
was  concentrated;  the  main  Lacedsemonian  force  as  well 
as  the  rest  having  now  returned  from  Sparta.  3. 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  &om  Tegea  by  the 

M  rch  of      iiort^ern  gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns 

Epaminon-    proper  for  advancing towards  the  enemy;  himself 

das  from      with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.  His 

*****         array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his 

"whitened  their  helmets  (or  head,  diyision  between  the  districts   of 

pieces)."    Hence   I   presnme    that  Tegea  and  Mantineia." 

these  head-pieces  were  not  made  Compare  the  same  work,  toI.  i. 

of  metal,  but  of  wood  or  wicker-  ch.  8.  p.  100, 112, 114,  and  the  recent 

work.  OompareXen.Hellen.ii.4,26.  valuable  work   of  Ernst  Onrtins, 

'  See  Oolonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Peloponnesos    (Gotha,   1861),    pp. 

the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  oh.  24.  p.  46.  232-247.    Gell  says  that  a  wall  has 

*  Three    miles    from  Mantineia  once  been  carried  across  the  plain 

(Leake,  ib.  p.  61-94)  ''a  low  ridge  at  this  boundary  (Itinerary  of  the 

of  rooks,   which,   advancing   into  Morea,  p.  141-143). 

the  plain  from  a  projecting  part  of  '  See  the  indications  of  the  lo- 

the  Mwnalium,  formed  a  natural  cality  of  the  battle  in  Pautanias, 
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forward  marcli  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy. 
But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turning  to  the  left 
towards  the  Msenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably 
reached  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza. 
From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  northward,  skirting 
the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which  lies  over 
against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea;  i  until  at  length  he  neared 
the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right;  thus 
forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting 
towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  single  file  with  the  lochage  or 
captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the 
head ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages 
marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed, 
each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and 
at  its  left  hand;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas 
himself  were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position, 
Epaminondas  gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.^ 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left 
Tegea  and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  sup-  False  im- 
posed at  first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to  ^""^°J^ 
the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a  5pon*tho 
speedy  battle.    But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  Jf  ®^,^,J7 
towards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  he   ocuvres? 
did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  posi-  ?^®^"® 
tion,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  inten-  poae  that^" 
tion  of  fighting  on  that  day.  Such  belief,  having  ^^^^  wouia 
been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even  though,  me^ate"^ 
by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  battle. 

▼iii.  11,  4,  6;  and  Oolonel  Leake— 
as  abore  referred  to. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  6,  21. 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  site  of  Tegea ;  Mr. 
Dodwell  states  it  as  about  four  miles, 
and  Gell's  Itinerary  of  the  Morea 
much  the  same. 

Colonel    Leake    reckons    about 


eight  miles  from  Tripolitza  to  Man- 
tineia.  Gell  states  it  as  two  hours 
and  three  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two 


hours  and  fiye  minutes  —  or  seven 
miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  83-100;  GelPs  Itinerary, 
p.  Ul ;  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  418-422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas, 
in  this  latter  half  of  his  march, 
must  have  followed  nearly  the  road 
frOm  Mantineia  to  Pallantium.  Pal- 
lantium  was  situated  west  by  south 
from  Tegea. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  23. 
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he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.  They 
were  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when  they 
saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms;  which  they  construed  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have  de- 
signedly simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
ment, since  his  march  from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  im- 
pression in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right 
flank  instead  of  their  front.  He  completely  succeeded  in 
his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  be- 
lieving that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day, 
suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered 
about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their 
breast-plates  und  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was 
of  hardly  less  consequence — that  mental  preparation  of 
the  soldier,  whereby  ne  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of 
action,  and  which  provident  commanders  never  omitted,  if 
possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the  moment 
— was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.i  So  strongly  was 
the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminon- 
das to  encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without 
hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his 
movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate 
attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect 
Want  of  that  the  ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops 
c^nwnand  ^^  Q-reece  Were  so  close  upon  the  right  of  their 
among  the    position.    It  is  to  be  in  part  explained,  prob- 

*08ed  to  *^^y*  ^y  *^®  ^*^*  *^**  ^^®  Spartan  headship  was 
Epaminon-  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme 
^*«-  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies 

paid  deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  pre- 
sent— a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have 
no  command  except  over  the  Lacedsemonian  troops.  In  the 
entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians  occupied  the  extreme 
right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in 
their  territory,  >  and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5. 22.    Kal  yap  iXuac   (xiv   tu>v   itXelartuv  icoXsfiiu>v 

8-iQ,   u><  itpos  T(j>  opet   tY^vsto,    sittl  tt]v  iv  taic  rpuj^oiU  itpo<  K-^X^^  r.apt' 

i^txAOij  «6T<ii  i)  9dXaY^»  &«^  fo'i?  oxtuiQv,iXuos8eTiQvivTQ(U9UvTd^toiv. 
U'.|>?)Xoic  tOtTo  td  SirXa*   (U9ts  sixdaQ?)        '  Thuoyd.  y.  67 ;  Pautaniat,  riii. 

aTpaTOncScuoji.iv({).   ToOto  6s  noii^sac,  9,  6 ;  viii.  10,  4. 
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their  onee-recognised  privilege),  together  with  the  other 
Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achseans;  on  the  extreme  left,  the 
Athenians,  i  There  was  cavalry  on  both  the  wings;  Athe- 
nian on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right;  spread  out  with  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture 
of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen.  > 

in  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the  Ar-  rpi^e,,^^ 
geians  on  the  right;  the  Arcadians,  Hessenians,  order  of 
Euboeans,  Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  pf^JJf^f 
centre.'    It  was  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  the  com- 
general  plan  of  attack  which  had  succeeded  so  °>»»^der. 
perfectly  at  Leuktra;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with  his 
Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right- 
centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with 
irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  while  he 
kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of  less  trustworthy 
troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus  wholly  or 
partially  decided.    Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian 
hoplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  com- 
panies, with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting 
the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.    The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed  immediately  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth; 
all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behmd  themu^    What  the 


»  Diodor.  xv.  86. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the 
left,  we  alio  know  from  Xenophon 
(Hell.  yii.  5,  34),  thongh  he  gives 
no  complete  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  allies  on  either 
side. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  6,  23. 

'  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xe- 
nophon that  the  Thehans  were  on 
the  left;  but  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  contingents  we 
obtain  onlj  from  Diodorus  (xy.85). 

The  Taotioa  of  Arrian,  also  (xi. 
9)  inform  us  that  Epaminondas 
formed  his  attacking  column,  at 
Lenktra,  of  the  Thebans-at  Man- 


tineia,  of  all  the  Boeotians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  The- 
bans, both  at  and  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  to  make  their  attack 
with  the  left,  see  Plutarch,  Quast. 
Boman.  p.  283  D. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  6, 82.  'Eiccl  y% 
(iii)v,  KapayaYtbv  too«  eiel  x<pu>«  ico- 
psuo(iiivouc  X6xouc  tU  (isxu>icov, 
ia^upov  ticoii^aaTo  to  iccpl  iocuxov  {|&- 
f)oXov,  t6ts  Si)  dvaXaf)tiv  icapayYS^^^c 
Td  SffXa,  ^Y^^'co*  0^  Ss  i^xoXouOouv.% . « . 
'0  hi  TO  9TpdTSU)i.a  dvTlicMupov  <&9:iep 
TpilQpi)  ICpOO^T**  VO|llCu>V,  OKI)  ijApttXtov 
oiaxo'izic,  Sia^Ospsiv  SXov  to  t(Uv 
svavticuv  9TpdTt'if&ot,  Ao. 
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actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had 
attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth 
of  his  column  was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the 
chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  f^ie  head  of  it,  and  he  re- 
lied upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  what- 
ever point  he  charged;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be 
more  than  eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so 
overwhelming  a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  through  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled 
m  sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her  antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were 
thus  formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance;  while 
the  remaining  allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx 
or  lines.  1  Epaminondas  calculated,  that  when  he  should 
have  once  broken  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single 
point,  the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dis- 
pirited, that  his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily 
deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was 
Di  iti  n  ^^^'^^^^l®*!  ^^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  Ordinary  depth  of  a 
of  the**  ^^  phalanx  of  hoplites  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight 
both^'^de"  deep  2),  and  without  any  light  infantry  inter- 
mingled with  the  ranks — the  Theban  general  op- 
posed on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and 
Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure 
to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  farther 
mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and 

*  I  agree  with  Folard  (Trait6  de  sisted  only   of  the  left  or  Theban 

la  Golonne,  p.  W.-lxi.  prefixed  to  division,   the  best   troops   in  the 

the  translation  of  Poly  bins)  in  con-  army— rtp  (A.iv  laxupoT&Ttp  xapcoxtud- 

sidering  iftpoXov  to  be  a  column —  Csto  dYU>vi(ltoOai,  to  8s  da8svi9taTov 

rather    than    a    wedge    tapering  noppu)    dneoT>)a8v.     Moreover,    the 

towards  the  front.    And  I  dissent  whole  account  of  Xenopbon  implies 

f^om  Schneider's  explanation,  who  that  Epaminondas  made  the  attack 

says— "Epaminondas     phalangem  from    his    own    left    against    the 

contrahit    sensim    et    colligit    in  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.  He 

ftontem,  ut  ennei  sen  rostri  navalis  was  afraid  that  the  Athenians  would 

formam  efficeret.    Gopise  igitur  ex  take  him  in  flank  firom  their  own  left, 

utroque  latere  explicatse  transeunt  *  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 

in  ftontem;   hoc  est,   napdYstv  cl<  Hellen.iii.4,13,  where  the  Grecian 

|&itu>icov."    It  appears  to  me  that  cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Age- 

the    troops    which    Epaminondas  silaus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  (j^ansp 

caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  ^dXaY^  i«l  TivadpcDv,  Ac. 
to  form  the  advancing  column^  con- 
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slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf.i 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His 
deep  Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  would  be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side 
to  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian 
cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  left.  To  guard  against  any  such 
movement,he  posted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right, 
a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to 
take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the 
spot,  must  have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  Unprepared 
apparent  movement.  To  constitute  both  the  state  of  the 
column  of  infantry,  and  the  column  of  cavalry  monian 
for  attack  on  his  left — and  to  post  the  body  of  *""y* 
reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athe- 
nians— were  operations  which  the  enemy  from  their  neigh- 
bouring position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet  they  either 
did  not  heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on.^ 
Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  com- 
pleted, actually  gave  the  word  of  command  to  **take  up 
arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march  moving  rapidly  to- 
wards them,  surprise  and  tumultuous  movement  pervaded 
their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their  places;  the 
officers  exerted  every  eflfbrt  to  establish  regular  array;  the 
horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume  their 
breast-plates,  s  And  though  the  dpace  dividing  the  two 
armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be 
partially  corrected  —  yet  soldiers  thus  taken  unawares, 
hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  the 
terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant 
in  both  its  portions.  His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by 
the  intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly, 

■  Tbeie  nKoi  Sf&ticicoi  —  ligbt>  *  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  bave 
armed  footmen  intermingled  with  contrired  in  part  to  conceal  what 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalry  —  are  was  going  on  by  means  of  cavalry- 
numbered  as  an  important  item  in  movements  in  bis  front.  Something 
the  military  establishment  of  the  of  the  kind  seems  alluded  to  by 
Syracnsan  despot  Oelon  (Herodot.  Polyeenus  (ii.  3, 14). 
vii.  158).  >  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them, 
Battle  of  and  then  restraining  themselves  from  pursuity 
— com^^iete  *^™®*^  *^  ^*^^  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry, 
sncoess  of  ^  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with  his  Theban  column 
*^ti^n8^°f  ^*°^®  *^^^  ^^®^®  conflict  with  the  Mantineian 
Epa^inon-  and  Lacedsemouian  line  of  infantry^  whom,  after 
das.  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword, 

he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight.  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  i£is  point,  com- 
pelling the  Jjacedsemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave 
and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to 
flight.  The  remaining  (roops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing 
the  best  portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned 
and  fled  also.  The  centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas, 
being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly  came  into  conflict 
with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his  charge  had  been 
felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to  them  al- 
ready wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian,and 
other  infantry  on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a  short  resist- 
ance; chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  broken.  The 
Athenians  however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing 
of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Diodorus 
affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,  > 
until  the  Eleian  cavalry  &om  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that 
the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lace- 
daemonian right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we 
should  rather  have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten 
on  their  own  right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian 
cavalry  from  the  left;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 
In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot 
Victory  of  grasp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the 
the  The-  capital  determining  feature  and  the  ultimate 
m*i?tndM*^  result.  2  The  Calculations  of  Epaminondas  wcro 
ii  mort^iy  completely  realized.  The  irresistible  charge, 
wounds  .     }yQi\^  Qf  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  himself 

*  Died  or.  xt.  86.  p.  300.  c.  68). 

Th«     orator    iBschinds     fought  '  The  remark  made  by  Polybini 

among  the  Athenian  hoplites  on  upon  this  battle  deserrei  notice, 

this  occaiion  (.a^schinds,  Fait.  Leg.  He  ttatet  that  the  description  glTcn 
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with  his  left  wing,  not  onlv  defeated  the  troops  immedi- 
ately opposed^  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take 
flight.  It  was  under  these  yictorious  circumstances,  and 
wmle  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast.  He  was,  by  habit  and 
temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this  day 
probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended;  moreover,  a 
Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried 
the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were 
making  a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put 
himself  at  the  hei^  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desper- 
ate e£Ebrt;  that  he  stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and 
slew  the  Lacedsemonian  commander;  that  having  killed 
several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced  them 
to  give  way;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned 
off  with  his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually 
entered  his  body  and  wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and 


of  th«  battle  by  Ephoras  was  ex- 
tremely incorrect  and  absnrd,  ar- 
guing great  ignorance  both  of  the 
ground  where  it  was  fought  and  of 
tbe  possible  morements  of  the  ar- 
mies. He  says  that  Ephorus  had 
displayed  the  like  incompetence 
also  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Itenktra;  in  which  ease,  howeyer, 
his  narratiye  was  less  misleadingi 
beicause  that  battle  was  simple  and 
easily  intelligible,  involving  move- 
ments  only  of  one  wing  of  each 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (he  says),  the  mis- 
description of  Ephorus  was  of  far 
more  deplorable  effect;  because 
that  battle  exhibited  much  compli- 
cation and  generalship,  which 
Ephorus  did  not  at  all  comprehend, 
as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
measured  the  ground  and  studied 
the   movements   reported   in     his 


narrative  (Folybins,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus 
and  Timeeus  were  as  little  to  be 
trusted  in  the  description  of  land- 
battles  as  Ephorus.  Whether  this 
remark  has  special  application  to 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  I  do  not 
clearly  make  out.  He  gives  credit 
however  to  Ephorus  for  greater 
judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the  de- 
scription of  naval  battles. 

Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not 
given  us  his  own  description  of 
this  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  only 
says  enough  to  make  us  feel  how 
imperfectly  we  know  its  details. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  account  which  we  now  read 
in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very 
narrative  of  Ephorus  here  so  much 
disparaged. 
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employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At  length  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear,  i  I 
cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem 
rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of 
Thebans  and  LacedsBmonians,  both  eminent  for  close-rank 
fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal 
wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle 
of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his 
breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at 
that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  com- 
rades. There  was  no  dispute  for  the  possession  of  his  body, 
as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire 
Extreme  through  his  army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among 
discourage-  themost  extraordinary  phenomena  in  all  Grecian 
caused  by  military  history.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
his  death  contemporary  historian.  "It  was  thus  (says 
troops,  *  Xenophon)  that  Epaminondas  arranged  lus 
*^fSir^^"  order  of  attack;  and  he  was  not  disappointed 
tory  and  "  in  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious, 
pursuit.  on  the  point  where  he  himself  charged,  he 
caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight.  But  so 
soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no  longer  any 
power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.  Though  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor 
advanced  a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict. 
Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet 
neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit, 
nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but 
fell  back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity 
of  beaten  men.  The  light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had 
been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their 
victory,  spread  themselves  over  towards  the  enemy's  left 

■  Diodor.  ZY. 87.    OomeliusNepos  an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold, 

(Epam.  c.  0)  seems  to  copy  the  same  on   Thucydidds,   iv.   11 ;    aniraad- 

authority  as  Diodorus,  though  more  verting  upon  similar  exaggerations 

sparing   of  details.    He  does  not  and  embellishments   of  Diodorus, 

seem  to  have  read  Xenophon.  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of 

I  commend  th«  reader  again  to  Brasidas  at  Fylus. 
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with  the  security  of  conquerors;  hut  there  (heing  un- 
supported by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Athenians.^  ^ 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  literally  true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sym-  p^o^^of^jj 
pathies  of  the  reciting  witness.  Nothing  but  influence 
the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have  ^hich  he 
constrained  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  oyerthe 
painful  to  him  as  the  Lacedsemonian  army  ^'^^\?f 
beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruc-  "* 

tion  ozJy  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general. 
That  Epaminondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal 
or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more — 
that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of 
executing  new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unnnished 
campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual 
battle  field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful 
struggle  has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the 
soldier's  blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis 
of  exuberant  impatience,  when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been 
onwounded,  womd  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his 
soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they  should  have  be- 
come at  once  paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall 
— this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not 
found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and 
hostile.  So  striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered, 
on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards  their  general,  of  devoted 
and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the  hopes  of  this  army,  com- 
posed of  such  diverse  elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminon- 
das; all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their  security  against 
defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a 
defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  tiiose  orders 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  6,  35.    Ttjv  piiv  y6vtu>v  8*   a&toi<   xal   xubv  licnicDv, 

St)  ou)i.^oX^v  oStu)<  cnoiigaaTO;  xal  oux  aicixxeivav  fiiv  ouSi  ol  licicel<  Sitbxov- 

i^e6o8i)    Ti]<    iXitlSoc*      xpaxiQoac  tec  oGxe  iiciciac  ou9'  oicXitac)  tuancp 

7ap,i}  icpooiPaXtv^  8Xov  8icotT)9t  Ik  Tjxxcbjxtvoi  ic8(pof)7)(Aivu>;  Siot  xu)v 

feuYciv  rb  tu)v  ivavxlu>v.  *Eicel  Tt  (iiTjv  ftuY^vxtuv  icoX6(aIu)v   Siineaov.     Kal 

ixeivoc  iictosv)  oi  Xoiicol  o68i  t^  vlx^  jiiQv  ol  S|fciicnoi  xal  oi  nsXxaoxal,  9uv- 

ipOu)<    ixi   cSuvdoOTjaav    x^^^^^^^^t  vtvixi^xdxec   xoU  licncuatv,   dflxovxo 

aXXa  <pu7o69iic  fiiv  auxoic  x^c  tvav-  (tcv  ent  xou  euU>vU|fc0U|  tuc  xpaxouvxcc* 

tiac  9iXaY70c,  c&8i  icpo^XOov  ix  xou  cxeX  Zk  uico  xubv  'AOTjvaicov  ol  nXei^xot 

Xu>piOU  ivOa  f)  ouia^oXt)  cYivcxc    (pu-  auxm  dniOavov. 
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were  withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a 
proceeding  with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied 
cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a 
grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappoint- 
ment of  well-earned  triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feel- 
ings about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be 
most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have 
been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it-~was  Epaminondas 
himself.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark 
and  measure  of  the  ascendency  established  by  him  over  the 
minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in 
history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense 
grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  Thes- 
saly  over  the  dead  body  of  Felopidas^  on  the  hill  of 
Kynoskephalse.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies 
of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  these 
too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia)  fall  short  of 
the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour 
of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged 
Victor  ^^  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from 

claimed  by  the  conclusivo  evidence  of  Xenophon.  But  as 
both  sides  the  vanquished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpur- 
theiMs'the  sued,  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance 
LacediBmo-  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied 
obfrged'to  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the  Athe- 
^oiicit  the  nian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the 
una  ruce.  g^jj^ggiing  light  troops— they  too  pretended  to 
have  gained  a  victory.  Trophies  were  erected  on  both 
sides.  Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation, 
were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies 
as  they  had  in  their  possession.^  This  was  the  understood 
confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminon- 
_  .  das,  with  the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pro- 

meitf  of**"  nounced  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as  that  was 
Bpaminon-  withdrawn.  He  first  inquired  whether  his  shield 
^*"'  was  safe;  and  his  shield-bearer,  answering  in  the 

*  Plutareh,  Pelopidas,  o.  88,  34.       mora  probable  than  that  of  Xeno- 

*  The  statement  of  Biodorns  (xt.     phom  (Tii.  6,  26). 

67)  on  thii  point  appear!  to  me        The  Athenian!  boa!ted  much  of 
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affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.  He  next  asked 
about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed  that  his 
own  army  was  yictorious.  ^  He  then  desired  to  see  lolai- 
das  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
commanders;  but  received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both 
of  them  had  been  slain.  2  ''Then  (said  he)  you  must  make 
peace  with  the  enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear-^head  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated 
his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying 
chief,  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  signifi-  ^j^^  ^^^ 
cant.    The  death  of  these  two  other  citizens,  other  beat 
the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom  Epaminondas  J'^®^J^  ^,^ 
could  trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and  irrepar-  iiain  aUo 
able  was   the  Theban  loss,   not  indeed  as  to  ^^^^ 
number,  but  as  to  quality.    Not  merely  Epami- 
nondas himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some 
measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field;  and 
Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.    Such  accu- 
mulation of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and 
dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.    It  affords  em- 
phatic evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which 
their  leaders  exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant 
resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the 
LacedsBmonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  Theban.  To  more  than  one  warrior  was 
assigned  the  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow. 
The  Mantineians  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Ma- 
ch»rion;  the  Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son  of  Xe- 
nophon;     the  Spartans,  to  their  countryman 


Who  slew 
Epaminon- 
das? Dif- 
ferent per- 
sons hon- 
oured for 
it. 


this  slight  success  with  their  oayal- 
ry,  enhancing  its  ralne  hy  ac- 
knowledging that  all  their  allies  had 
been  defeated  around  them  (Plu- 
tarch, De  Glorift  Athen.  p.  351  A.). 

>  Diodor.  xt.  88;  Cicero,  De  Fini- 
bns,  ii.  80,  96;  Spistol.  ad  Vamili- 
ares,  t.  12,  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Begum, 
p.  194  O. ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  ziL  3. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodoms  talk 
of  Epaaainondes  being  carried  back 
M>  the  camp.    But  it  seems  that 


there  could  hardly  have  been  any 
camp.  Epaminondas  had  marched 
out  only  a  few  hours  before  from 
Tegea.  A  tent  may  have  been 
erected  on  the  field  to  receive  him. 
Five  centuries  afterwards,  the  Man* 
tineians  showed  to  the  traveller 
Pausanias  a  spot  called  SkopA  near 
the  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they 
aifirmed)  the  wounded  Epaminon- 
das had  been  carried  off,  in  great 
pain,  and  with  his  hand  on  his 
wound— from  whence  he  had  looked 
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AntikratSs.  ^  At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  shown, 
even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  to  theposterity  of  Antikrat^s, 
who  was  believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her  most 
formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens  afford  precious  testimony, 
from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to  the  memory  of 
Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes, 
Peace  con-  we  have  no  positive  account.  But  there  can  be 
^uitu^''uo  ^^  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the 
recognised,  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
jP<^^yd^*»8  was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect 
pendenceof  not  less  depressing,  in  the  senate -house  and 
Messdnd—  market  -  place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  the  citizen- 
soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed 
with  the  mournful  conviction,  that  the  dying 
injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  executed. 
Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  and 
peace  was  concluded — probably  at  once,  before  the  army 
left  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  status 
quo]  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalopolis, 
with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and 
admitting  also  MessSne  as  an  independent  city.  Against 
this  last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested. 
But  not  one  of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her  feelings. 
Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against  her;  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent  Hess^ne 
against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.  2  Neither  Athe- 
nians, nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta 


Sparta 
alone 
■lands  oat 
—the  The- 
bans return 
home. 


with  anxiety  on  the  continaing 
battle  (Pansan.  viii.  11,  4). 

I  Plntarch,  Agesilans,  c.  36 ;  Pan- 
sanias,  i.  3,  8;  viii.  »,  2-6;  Tiii.  11, 
4  ;   ix.  16,  3. 

The  reports  however  which  Pau- 
sanias  gives,  and  the  name  of  Ma- 
chsrion  which  he  heard  both  at 
Mantineia  and  at  Sparta,  are  con- 
fnsed,  and  are  hardly  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that 
the  substqutut  Athenians  did  not 


clearly  distinguish  between  the 
first  battle  fought  by  the  Athenian 
cavalry,  immediately  after  their 
arrival  at  Mantineia,  when  they 
rescued  that  town  from  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Thebans  and  Thessa- 
lians— and  the  general  action  which 
followed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain. 

*  Sea  the  oration  of  Demosthends 
on  behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans 
(Orat.  xvi.  s.  10.  p.  204 ;  s.  21.  p.  206). 
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strengthened.  None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the 
war,  witii  prospects  doubtful  to  every  one;  while  all 
wished  to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dimissed. 
Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions. 
The  autonomy  of  Messene  was  guaranteed  by  all,  except 
the  Spartans;  who  alone  stood  out,  keeping  themselves 
without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for  better  times 
—  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  degradation.  ^ 

Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides 
retired.    Xenophon  is   right   in  saying,  that  Besaits  of 
neither    party   gained    anything,    either  city,  *^®j^**J|* 
territory,  or  dominion;  though  before  the  battle,  Seia,*a8  ap- 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  two  contend-  preciated 
ing  armies,  every  one  had  expected  that  the  phon-un- 
victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become  fair  to  the 
masters,  and  the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his  ''^^®^*^^- 
assertion — that  ^there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more 
matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before 
it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a 
philo-Laconian  sentiment,  whicn  regards  a  peace  not  ac- 
cepted by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as 
possessed  by  any  state.    Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and 
had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
Both  Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity, 
and  both  by  the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra; 
neither  of  them  had  succeeded.    Greece  was  thus  left 
without  a  head,  and  to  this  extent  the  afi&rmation  of  Xe- 
nophon is  true.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  suppose 
that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
was  unproductive  of  any  results — though  it  was  disappointed 
of  its  great  and  brillant  fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before 
he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  Me- 
galopolis, &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the 

*  Platarcb,Age8ilaa8,e.86;  Diod.  peace.    Diodorus  appears  to  place 

XT.  89 ;  Polybins,  ir.  S3.  the    latter   immediately    after   the 

Mr.  Vynes  Glinton  (Faiti  Hellen.  former.    This  would  not  count  for 

B.O.  861)  assigns  the  conclasion  of  much,  indeed^against  any  consider- 

peace  to  the  succeeding  year.   I  do  able  counler-probability ;   but  the 

not  know   howeyer  what  ground  probabilityhere  (in  my  judgement) 

there  is  for  assuming  such  an  inter-  is  rather  in  favour  of  immediate 

Tal   between   tha   battle  and   th«  sequence  between  the  two  events. 
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Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending 
in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  con- 
federacy enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia;  enabling  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves  against  their 
Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against 
Spartaunimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit  the  affirmation 
of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  either 
city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same  time 
add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  MessSne. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But 
Character  dearly  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of 
of  Epami-  her  UTst  hero,  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia; 
nonda».  ^^^  ^^  mention  his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know 
only  from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and  lolaidas.^  He  was 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental  column 
was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  be^ 
judged  with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has 
obtained  a  meed  of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and 
hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic.  Cicero  pronounces  him 
to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.  2  The  judgement  of  Polybius, 
though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet, 
is  deUvered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and  lauda- 
tory. Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed 
this  judgement.  The  best  men  of  action,  combining  the 
soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and  Philoposmen,' 
set  before  them  Epaminondas  as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself 
whenever  we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force 
will  be  felt  only  when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent 
history — that  with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  both  began  and  ended.  His  pericm  of 
active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  LacedsBmonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of 
Mantineia  (379-362  b,c.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled 
ascendency  belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victorv 
of  Leuktra  (3  7 1  b.c).    Throughout  this  whole  period,  both 

'  Paasanias,  riii.  11,  4, 6.  prinoaps,  mao  jadioio,  OnBets,*  Jke« 

'  Oicero,    Tascalan.  i.  3,  4 ;    Da        '  PluUroh,  PhilopCBmen,  o.8 1  Pin- 
Orator,  iii.  84,139.    <*Epaminond»S|     torch,  Timolaon,  o.  86. 
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all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine, 
folly  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more.  And  this  too — ^let 
it  be  observed — though  Epaminondas  is  tried  by  a  severe 
canon;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness  remaining  is  one 
decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon 
finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the  capital 
enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by 
suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose 
eloquence  bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra* — who  in  that  battle 
stripped  Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath 
to  Thebes — who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  ravaged 
all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best 
half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent  MessSne,  and 
erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Megalopolis  on 
its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to 
Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathv,  that  in 
the  two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  sup- 
presses the  thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  pre- 
cedinjg  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (whereby  Spartamcurredno 
positive  loss,  and  where  the  death  of  Epammondas  softened 
every  predisposition  against  him),  there  was  no  such  violent 
pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  Accordingly, 
the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's  'Hellenica'  contains 
a  panegyric,  2  ample  and  unqualified,  upon  the  military 
merits  of  the  Theban  general;  upon  his  daring  enterprise, 
his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  weU-com- 
bined  tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking 
at  the  weak  points  of  tne  enemy,  who  content  themselves 
with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of 
Demosthends3)  like  anunskufol  pugilist,  and  only  succeed 
in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from  accident.  The  effort  of 
strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied, 
of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one 
point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 

»  See  the  inscription  of  four  lines  *HpisT<patc  PooXaU  STcdp-cT)  jtiv  exeU 

copied  by  Pansanias  firom  the  statue  paxo  86^av,  Ac. 

of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Pans.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  6,  8,  9. 

ix.  16,  3) :—  '  Demosthends,  Philipp.  I.  p.  61, 


s.  46. 
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kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thng 
decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophon,  together  with  its 
triumphant  effect^  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the 
very  same  combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred 
over  in  his  description,  as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as 
not  to  require  any  mention  of  the  chief  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. Compare  Epaminondas  with  Agesilaus — how 
great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  narrative 
ofXenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other  I  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the 
fatal  spear-wound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  fruit  of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from 
becoming  arbiter  of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 
The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they 
merely  belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined 
with  nothing  praiseworthy  in  other  ways — would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  high  and  original  genius,  above 
every  other  Greek,  antecedent  or  contemporary.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great  man  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his  character  in 
order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.  ^  His  splendid 
military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends; 
neither  to  avarice^  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity. 
Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at  the  end  of  it 
not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses;  having  despised 
the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his  position 
afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.  >  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural  temperament,  that 
his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.    But  as  soon  as  the 

*  Tbaremark  ofDiodorui  (XT.88)  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  time 
upon  Epaminondas  is  more  em-  when  the  alleged  briber,  Biomedon 
phatic  than  we  nsuallj  find  in  him     of  Eyzikns,  came  to  Thebes. 

— Ilapa  (iiv  7dp  ixda-rtp  tu>v  &XXa>v  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Sooratis,  p. 

iv&vcSpoi  itpoTlpT)(i.aT^c  Sd^i)c,  napa  683  1*.)  relates  an  incident  about 

Si  xo6t(p  itdoac  tdtc  dptt&c  ^^poio-  Jason  of  Phens  tendering  money 

l&ivac.  in  vain  to  Epaminondas,  which  oan- 

*  Polybins,  xxxii.  8,  6.  Oomelins  not  well  hare  happened  before  the 
Nepos  (Epaminondas,  c.  4)  gires  liberation  of  the  Eadmeia  (the 
one  anecdote,  among  several  which  period  to  which  Plntarch'e  dialogue 
he  affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  assigns  it),  but  may  have  happened 
of  large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  afte  r  wards. 

to,  and  repudiated  by,  Epaminon-  Oompare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm, 

daa;  an  anecdote  recounted  with  Beg.  p.  193  0. ;  and  Plutarch's  Life 

so  muoh  precision  of  detail,   that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  27. 
it  appears  to  deserre  credit,  though 
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p^ilous  exposure  of  Thdbes  required  it,  ke  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  iier 
citizens,  ^tlioat  any  of  H^at  captions  eragencei  frequent  in 
ambitious  men,  as  to  the  amount  of  glonfication  tyr  'defer- 
ence due  to  him  from  his  countrymen.  And  his  personal 
Taniiy  was  so  fainrtly  kindled,  ev^n  ttfter  Hke  prodt^ous 
-success  at  licuktra,  that  we  find  him  serving  in  Tfaeesaly 
as  a  private  hoplite  in  ihe  ranks,  and  in  the  city  asan 
ffidileor  inferior  street-magisitrate,  under  the  title  of  Tele- 
archus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  oajpacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  commimdedy  wiiich 
Aristotle  pronounces  to  form  in  their  combtnatiim  iiie 
characteristic  feature  of  the  worthy  citizen,  i  He  once 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow<^iti8ens,  for  his  wise 
and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  w^ch  they  were  ili-judged 
enough  to  reveirae.  We  cannot  doubt  also  thsrt  be  was 
frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — the 
condition  of  eminence  m  evcary  &«e  state ;  but  neitber  of 
these  causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political 
course.  As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  unwoi'thy 
arts,  so  be  bore  xmpopularity  without  murmurs,  and  with- 
out any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic  4iiby«^ 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  politioid  op- 
ponents at  home  was  undeviating;  and,  what  is  even  more 
remarkable,  amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the 
Grecian  world,  his  hostility  agamst  foreign  enemies,  S»o- 
tian  diss^itients,  and  Theban  exiles,  was  oniformiy  free 
from  reactionary  veofleance.  Sufficient  proofs  have  been 
adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of  Attri- 
butes in  the  same  individual;  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not 
merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive 
irritabilities  of  anubitian,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of 
attadmtent  towards  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentleness 
towards  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never 
disturbed  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political 
career;  an  absence  of  jealousy  signal  and  oreoitable  to  both, 

<  Arittotel.  Politic  iii.  S,  !•.  «al    i^sXioftat  x^pio^,  i^ovrporaiti- 

*  Plut»Teb,Goniiiftr.Alkibimd.«nd  licvot  xal  d«oxt*poTovo6fitvoi-xtfi  xa- 

CoriolMias,  o.  4.    'Eiul   to  "yc  fii^  'cadiiiaC6iuvoiicoXX^ico6xii»pqftCovTo 

Xticap^  yLffik  9«paietirtix6y^)rXiuv  tWt,  xoic  icoXltaic  dxv«>|iOvo1totv,  iloX  %tt- 

xal  MixcXXoc  cixe  xarA^iorsl^^  xal  xu>v  a^K  firrafA«Xop.ivouc  xal  Sii]X- 

'J£ica|tfftv(M«C'  dXXA  Ttj)  xaT«9pov«iv  X4ttovxo  itap«x«Xo6"»TU)v. 
U)(  iXi}9«»c  d>v  ^fi6<  iffxi  x«l  8ouv«t 
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though  most  creditable  to  Felopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and  to  the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her  short-lived 
splendour  and  ascendency.  Tet  when  we  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Felopidas  the  trans- 
cendent strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  de- 
serted his  friend,  u  Felopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as 
his  companion  in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted 
himself  to  the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the 
FhersBan  Alexander;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to 
certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view 
of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epamindndas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  eq^ual, 
nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into 
whicn  Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities;  while  the  com- 
bination of  both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy, 
the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his  country,  ^  as  well  as  her 
minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief.  The  shame  of 
acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece,  embodied 
in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be 
sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  assembled 
congress  spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 
Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of 
Menelaus.)  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the 
4ininspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater 
mental  force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have 
betokened  at  Athens.  In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily 
associated  with  thought  and  action — that  triple  combina- 
tion of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  Isokrates  and 
other  Athenian  sophists  ^  set  before  their  hearers  as  the 

*  Set  an  anecdote  about  Epami-     Ilaupa  |itv,  dXXa  (idXa  Xt7iu>«*  tictt 
aondae  ae  the  diplomatiit  and  ne*  ou  KoXufiuOoc,  Ac. 

getiator  on  behalf  of  Thebes  againet  ....  'AXX'  8tt  Si]  p  oita  te  fieY«^v 
Athoni— 3ixatoXoYo6|uvoc,ftc.  Athe*  i%  oti^Otoc  7ci  (Odysseni), 

aamtt  xiv.  p.  660  B.  Ksl    txta    vi^dfitooiv    coixits    x*^* 

*  Homer,  Iliad.  iii.810-a90(Mene-  fupi^aiv, 

laoa  and  Odyeee«i)»  Ouxit'  Iksit'  'OSuoijt  y*  tpieetit  f)po- 

*AXX*  Stt  81^  Tp6>t«eiv  8Y^tpo|iivot«iv  t6«  iXXoc,  Ae. 

S|&iXOev,  *  See  Ch.  LXVII.  of  this  Hittorjr . 

Iltoi     fitv     MtviXaec     txiTpoxdSvjv  •— ^povtiv,  Xt^tiv,  xal  irpixTnv,  Ac. 
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stock  and  qualification  for  meritorious  civic  life.  To  the 
bodily  training  and  soldier- like  practice,  common  to  all 
Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intellectualimpulse 
and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical  men 
around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public 
life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted  and 
propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to 
it  originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.^  But 
the  great  revolution  of  379  B.C.,  which  expelled  from  The- 
bes both  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy 
who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest 
obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest;  since  nothing  but  an 
energetic  defence  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other 
free  Theban  from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  necessity 
that  the  American  revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and 
capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  tempera- 
ment or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epami- 
nondas forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look 
out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found; 
and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same 
union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot. 
Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only  in  Perikles 
that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for  though 
much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must 
be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike 
true  of  botn — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  ex- 
clusively from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They 
both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists 
accessible  to  them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combina- 
tions, and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that 
came  before  the  public  assembly — familiarized  with  reason- 
ings which  the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and 
which  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of  Felopidas  dis- 
dained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy 
recommended  by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen 
appears  of  questionable  wisdom — his  advice  to  compete 
with  Athens  for  transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  can- 
not recognise  in  this  advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of 
permaneiit  causes — the  same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  con- 
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diiiottft  of  dtrengtli  ta  Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  en^^ 
isieB^  which  diotated  the  foundation  of  MessSnS  and  Me* 
gaIapolis»  These  twatownsy.  when  onGa  ficmnded,  took  such 
firm  rooty  that  Sparta  coidd  not  perswade  even  her  own 
allies  to  aid  in  eluicinff  them^  a  cleatr  proof  of  the  sound 
reasoning  on  ^pdiich  their  founder  had  proceeded.  What 
Epaminondas  would  have  done^— whether  he  would  have 
followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — if 
he  had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia — is  a  point  which 
we  ciomot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  him- 
self then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with  a  pleni- 
tude of  power,,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without  abusing. 
But  idl  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the  con«^ 
jecture  that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than 
any  other  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial;  and  that  his  un-. 
timely  death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greeca 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married; 
and  we  find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attach  - 
ments  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged.  ^  Among  the 
countrymen  of  Pindar,  2  devoted  attachment  between 
mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more  h'equent  than 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by  interchange 
of  mutual  oaths  atthetomboflolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon 
as  the  firmest  tie  cxf  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
Asopickus  and  Kephisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to  whom 
Epaminondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with 
desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the 
victorv'  caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi;  ^  the 
second  perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely 
adjacent  to  him.^ 

*  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  Skolia,  in  Dissents  edition,  and 
192  E.;  Athens,  xiii.  p.  690  G.  Boeokh*8  edition  of  Pindar,  yol.  iii. 

*  Hieronymas  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  p.  611,  ap.  Atheneeum,  xiii.  p.  605  G. 
692  A.;  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  18;  *  See  Theopompus,  Trag.  182,  ed. 
Xenoidh  Sep.  Ii«oe4«moa^  ii.  12.  Didot,  ap.  Athens.  xUi.  p.  6Q6  A. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned  *  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  aup. ;  Plu- 

fragment  of  Pindar,  addressed  by  tarch,  Amatorius,  p.  761  D. ;   com* 

him  when  old  to  the  youth  Theoze-  pare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  89. 
nus  of  Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the 
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It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed 
against  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them 
in  reference  to  Mess^ne,  began  to  turn  their  "*°'  »«2.3«i. 
attention  away  from  the  affairs  of  Greece. to  J2jl?ng*tbe 
those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.    But  the  dissensions  inhabitants 
in  Arcadia  w&ce  not  wholly  appeased  even  by  J'l^f *xhe 
the  recent  peace.    The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  Thtb'ant 
been  founded  only  eight  years  before  by  the  J^^fo^^^** 
coalescence  of  many  smaller  townships,  all  pre-  under  Pam- 
viously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or  ^JJ^h* 
less  perfect.     The  vehement  anti^partan  im-  maintaint 
pulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  po^^JJJ' 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships^ 
that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  plans  of  LykomedSsand 
Epaminondas  for  an  enlarged  community  in  the  new  city. 
But  since  that  period,  reaction  had  taken  place.     The 
Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  anti^Meffa- 
lopolitan  party  in  Arcadia;  and  several  of  the  communities 
wnich  had   been  merged  in  Megalopolis,  counting  upon 
aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on  seceding, 
and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy.  But  for  foreign 
aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty. 
A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatch- 
ed into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Fammenes.     This 
force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  thouffh  not  without 
measures  of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  commu- 
nion. <   And  it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained 


*  Diodor.  XT.  H. 

I  Tentare  here  to  depart  from  Dlo- 
doras,  who  states  that  theie  3000 
men  were  AthenianSy  not  Thehana ; 
that  the  Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask 
aid  from  Athena^  and  that  the  A<Ae- 
ffitans  sent  these  8000  men  under 
PammenAs. 

That  Diodorus  (or  the  copyist) 
hai  here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athe- 
nians, appears  to  me,  on  the  fol* 
lowing  grounds:— 

1.  Wboeyer  reads  attentirely  the 
oration  delirered  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  (about 
ten  years  After  this  period)  respect- 


ing the  propriety  of  lending  au 
armed  force  to  defend  Megalopolis 
against  the  threats  of  Sparta— will 
see,  I  think,  that  Athens  can  never 
before  have  sent  any  military  as- 
sistance to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthends 
urges,  and  those  which  he  combats 
as  having  been  urged  by  opponents, 
exclude  the  reality  of  any  such 
previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered, 
the  Megalopolitans  were  still  (com- 
pare Diodorus,  xvi.  39)  under  spe- 
cial alliance  with,  and  guardianship 
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was  permanently  efficacious,  so  that  the  integrity  of  this 
recent  Fan- Arcadian  community  was  no  farther  disturbed. 
The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
Agasiiaui  eighty,  to  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irre- 
and  Axohi-  vocably  narrowed,  her  influence  in  Arcadia 
damns.  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  Messene  formally 

sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and 
those  of  his  son  Ajrchidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by 
Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than 
ever  from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.  Archidamus 
probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate 
scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  send  away  their  wives  and  families,  and 
convert  their  military  population  into  a  perpetual  camp, 
never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should  have  recon- 
quered Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt.  ^  Yet  he  and 
his  father,  thouffh  deserted  by  all  Ghcecian  allies,  had  not 
yet  abandoned  Sie  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the 
shape  of  money  for  levying  merpenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egvpt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps 
in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time 
in  a  sort  of  correspondence.  ^ 

place  (xTi.  S4),  but  alsa  bj  Pan- 
saniai  (viii.  27,  S),  as  the  general 
who  had  been  sent  to  watch  oyer 
the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutaroh,Pelopidas,  c.26 ; 
Plutarch,  Beipub.  Gerend.  Pmcept. 
p.  806  F.))  (^°d  by  Polyasnus  (t,  16, 
8).  We  find  a  private  Athenian 
citizen  named  PammenAs,  a  gold- 
smith, mentioned  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthends  against  Meidias  (s.  31. 
p.  521);  but  no  Athenian  offloer  or 
public  man  of  that  time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot 
but  feel  convinced  that  Pammends 
and  his  troops  were  Thebans,  and 
not  Athenians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Thirl  wall  on  this 
point  (Hist.  Or.  toI.  t.  ch.  xliii.  p. 
368,  mote). 

I  See  Isokratds,  Orat.  t<.  (Archi- 
damus) 8.  86-03. 

«  Isokrates,  Or.  Ti.  (Arohid.)  s.  7S. 


of,  Thebes-^though  the  latter  had 
then  been  so  muoh  weakened  by 
the  Sacred  War  and  other  causes, 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
she  could  give  them  complete  pro- 
tection against  Sparta.  But  in  the 
year  next  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia, the  alliance  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Thebes,  as  well  as  the 
hostility  between  Megalopolis  and 
Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more 
intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in 
unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year— 
not  the  Athenians,  who  had  fought 
against  them— would  be  the  persons 
invoked  for  aid  to  Megalopolis; 
nor  had  any  positive  reverses  as 
yet  occurred  to  disable  the  Thebans 
firom  furnishing  aid. 

8.  Lastly,  PammenAs  is  a  Thehan 
general,  ftriend  of  Epaminondas. 
He  is  mentioned  as  such  not  only 
by   Diodorus   himself  in   another 
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About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it 
would  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  por-  ..q  3^2. 
tion  of  the  western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  q^^^  ^^ 
were  in  a  state  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  Penia- 
obedience.  Egypt  had  been  for  some  years  in  Urwl^s  and 
actual  revolt,  and  under  native  princes,  whom  proTinoet— 
the  Persians  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  subdue  *>»*»™*"- 
(employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and  371 
B.C.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis 
and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the 
year  367 — 366  b.c.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — 
Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or 
ffovemors  became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxes.  But  their 
disaffection  was  for  a  certain  time  kej^t  down  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  vi^ur  of  a  Karian  named  Datames, 
commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who 
gained  several  important  victories  over  them,  by  rapidity 
of  movement  and  well  combined  stratagem.  At  length  the 
services  of  Datam^s  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees ;  who  poisoned 
the  royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own  district  of  Kappadokia, 
under  alliance  and  concert  with  Ariobarzanes.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by 
ArtaxerxSs  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue  Datames.  The 
latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and  was  at 
length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 
Mimridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the 
Persian  court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes and  to  DatamSs,  simulated  zealous  cooperation, 
tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there 
assassinated  him.^ 

*  Cornelias  Kepos  has  given  a  We  cannot  make  out  with  any 
biography  of  DatamAs  at  some  certainty  either  the  history,  or  the 
length,  recounting  his  military  ex-  chronology,  of  Datamfts.  His  ex- 
ploits and  stratagems.  He  places  ploits  seem  to  belong  to  the  last 
Datamds,  in  point  of  military  talent,  ten  years  of  Artaxerxfts  Mnemon, 
aboTe  all  harbarit  except  Hamilcar  and  his  death  seems  to  bare  taken 
BarcasandHannibal  (o.l).  Polya-  place  a  little  before  the  death  of 
nus  also  (rii.  29)  recounts  seyeral  that  prince ;  which  last  eyent  is  to 
memorable  proceedings  of  the  same  be  assigned  to  359-368  B.C.  See  Mr^ 
chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Past.  Hell.  oh.  18, 
91 ;  and  Xen«  Gyropted.  riii.  8,  4.  p.  316,  Appendix. 
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Still  howerer  there  remained  powerful  princes  and 
Formidable  Batraps  in  Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court; 
the°lart»  a  ^^^^olus  prince  of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of 
in^sia  ^  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  satrap  of  Lydia — 
Minor— it  the  laet  having  now  apparently  joined  the 
pressed  by  revolters,  thougn  he  had  before  been  active  in 
the  Pertian  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  seems 
through  too  that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and 
treachery.  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western  coast  with  its 
large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  subtracted 
from  the  empire.  Tachoe^  native  king  of  Egypt,  was 
prepared  to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  combination 
of  disaffected  commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their 
chief;  confiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending 
Rheomithres  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.  But  the 
Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this  combination  by 
corrupting  both  Orontes  and  E.heomithres,  who  betrayed 
their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.  Of 
the  particulars  we  know  little  or  nothing.  * 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedse- 
Agesiiaus  monian  or  Peloponnesian  hoplites  —  and  the 
Athenian  general  Chabrias  —  were  invited  to 
Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  Tachos;  the 
former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea.  Chabrias  came 
simply  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  public 
sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  of  Agesilaus 
was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty 
Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned 
the  independence  of  Messene;  and  as  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment 
considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for 
their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return 
lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But 
dissension  and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 


goes  as 
commander 
to  Egypt— 
Chabrias  U 
there  also. 


>  Diodor.  xt.  91,  92;  Xenophon, 
Gyropsed.  yiii.  8,  4. 

Our  information  about  these  die* 
turbanoea  in  the  interior  of  the 
Persian  empire  is  so  scanty  and 
confuted,  that  few  of  the  facts  can 
be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  I)io- 
dorus  has  eridently  introduced  into 


the  year  362-361  B.C.  a  series  of 
events,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
years  before  and  after.  Behdantx 
(Vit.  Iphicrat.  Ohabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 
154-161)  brings  together  all  the  state- 
ments; but  unfortunately  wi^ 
little  result. 
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against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaas,  on  reaching  Egy|»t,  ^ 
was  received  with  little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with 
astonishment,  that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formi- 
dahle  warrior,  was  a  little  delormed  old  man,  of  mean  attire, 
and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show 
or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in 
sarcastic  remarks,  hut  also  declined  to  invest  nim  with  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only 
recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while 
Tachos  himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble 
a  force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King;  and 
Chabrias  is  said  to  have  sugt^ested  various  stratagems  for 
obtaining  money  from  the  Egyptians.  2  The  army  having 
been  thus  strengthened,  Agesilaus,  though  discontented 
and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied  Tachos  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in  Phoenicia;  from 
whence  thev  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt  of  Nekta> 
nobis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications 
to  Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the 
Egyptian  throne;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  ^began 
to  bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided  in  favour  of 
^ektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp 
of  Tachos, 3  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight. 
Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens;  either  not  choosing 
to  abandon  Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or 
recalled  by  special  order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor 
for  the  throne  presently  arose  in  the  Mendesian  division  of 
Egj'pt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of 
Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponent.  Yet  his 
great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire  were  abandoned, 

■  Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  36;    Athe-  laus  ;  affirmiug  that  Agesilaus  sup- 

nseus,  xiv.  p.  616  D.;   Oornelius  Ne-  ported  Tachos,  and  supported  him 

poB,  Agesil.  c.  8.  with  success,   against  Nektauehis. 

*  See  Pteudo-Ariatotel.  (Econo-  Compare  Goruelius  Nepos,   Gha- 

mic.  ii.  26.  brias,  c.  2,  3. 

>  Diodoras  (xv.  93)  differs  from  We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens 

?lutarch  and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in   ^e  Chersonese — in   359-3d8  c.o. 

in  respect  to  the  relations    of  Ta-  (liemosthen.   cout.   Aristolirat.   p. 

chos  and  Kektatiebis  with  Agesi-  677.  s«  204). 
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and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his  Egyptian 
expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis;  who, 
having  in  vain  ^ed  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer, 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents, 
and  with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents. 
Affesilaus  marched  from  the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  in 
oraer  to  obtain  from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  the 
passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the  march,  without  reaching 
KyrSne.  His  body  was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for 
burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be 
obtained.  ^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eightv,  the 
Peatb  and  ^hlest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
character  of  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage,  denied  to  every 
AgesUaaa.  other  eminent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  character 
and  exploits  have  been  sSt  out  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making 
every  allowance  for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will 
still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished  character.  We 
find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  lubilities  of  a  command- 
er, combined  withstrenuouspersonal  will  and  decision,  in 
such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascend- 
ency over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was 
naturally  incident  to  his  station;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
conspicuous  bodily  deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently 
sensitive  on  that  point.  Of  the  merits  which  Xenophon 
ascribes  to  him,  some  are 'the  fair  results  of  a  Spartan 
education; — his  courage,  simplicity  oflife,  and  indifference 
to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under 
every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform 
superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and 
hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around — were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in 
him,  however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally 
above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — ^than  to 
Brasidas  or  ICallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander;  whose  influence,  at  that 
time  predominant  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  plant- 
ed everywhere  dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments 
of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta — and,  under  the  name 
of  Sparta,  for  himself.   Agesilaus,   too    high-spirited  to 

>  Diodor.  xt.  98;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  88-40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agetil.  c.  8. 
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eomport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  through 
80  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote 
the  personal  dominion  of  Lysander;  yet  without  following 
out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build 
up  the  like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account. 
!ffis  ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta 
in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  ad- 
ministering the  imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  con- 
tinued that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (re- 
presented by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had 
Deen  introauced  by  Lysander;  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan 
interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword 
of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Torone — and  with  the  still 
nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was 
that  spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting 
under  the  miso-Persian  impulse  for  wnich  his  panegyrist 
gives  him  so  much  credit.  ^  He  was  here  employed  in  a 
Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed 
upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid 
against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the 
lessons  of  Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian 
allies  to  make  war  upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end 
of  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable 
ambition,  in  the  bosom  of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to 
make  war  nearer  home.  His  obedience  to  the  order  of 
recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in 
my  judgement,  with  little  reason,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
come  back.  But  he  came  back  an  altered  man.  His  miso- 
Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the 
force  of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor  of  the  war 
between'  394 — 387  b.o.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and 
ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home 
could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her  the  ally  of 
Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the 

'  X«noph.  Encom.  Ages.  Tii.  7.    £1 S' au  xaiX6v  xai  |fciooicip«Y)v  tlvat,  Ao. 
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still  greater -dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
For  Sie  time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to 
379  B.a  (that  is,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at 
Thehes,  e£fected  by  Pelopidas  and  his  small  band),  the 
ascendency  of  Bparta  on  land,  in  Central  Greece,  was  con* 
tinnally  rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression  stand 
oonfesaed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon;  and  this  is 
just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its 
maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing 
upon  his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  wiw 
Tnebes.  In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations 
were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success.  But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavour- 
ably for  Sparta.  In  371  b.c,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace 
on  terms  very  humiliating,  as  compared  with  her  position 
in  387  B.C.;  and  the  only  compensation  which  she  receives, 
is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out  of  the  treatyi 
thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso- 
Theban  impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  un- 
expected and  crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus 
stands  out  as  the  prominent  spokesman*  In  the  days  of 
Spartan  misfortune  which  followed,  we  find  his  conduct 
creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as  the  defensive  position, 
in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed.  And  though 
Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  i  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the 
peace  concluded  atter  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks — yet  it  camiet  be 
shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to 
Sparta;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
tnat  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  militanr  and  per- 
sonal merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  poUtaeian,  he 
deserves  little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his 
death — ^^Mannoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit.''  Kothing 
but  the  death  ofEpaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from 
■omethmff  yet  worse;  though  it  would  be  uniair  to  Agesi- 
kna,  mrbilewe  are  considering  the  misfortones  etff^aita 

•  flaUroh,  Ag««il.  o.  «&. 
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during  his  reign^  not  to  recollect  that  EpftmiBondas  was 
an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she  had  ever  before  en- 
countered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his 
last  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  e£fect  of  estab-  ^.o.  862-861. 
lishing  firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the  g^^^^  ^^ 
native  king,  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  Egypt  «nd 
the  time  from  being  re-conquered  by  the  Per-  ^«"i*- 
sians;  an  event  that  did  not  happen  until  k  few  years  after- 
wards;  during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king.     Of  the 
extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as  well  as 
Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remaiiied.  The  treachery 
of  Orontes  and  Hheomithrls  so  completely  broke  up  the 
schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception   of 
Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
(apparently  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358 
B.C.),  having  reigned  forty-five  or  forty-six  years. » 
His  death  was  preceded  by  one  of  those  bloody 
tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the  trans- 
mission of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius,  the  eldest 
son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  his  father  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the 
successor  thus  declared  was  enticed  to  prefer  any  petition 
which  he  pleased;  the  monarch  being  heldljound  to  grant  it. 


Death  of 
Artaocerxte 
Mnemon. 
Murders  in 
the  royal 
family. 


'  Diodorufi,  xt.  98. 

There  is  a  difTerence  between Dio- 
dorus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
in  the  statements  about  the  length 
of  reign,  and  date  of  death,  of  Ar- 
taxerxds  Mnemon,  of  about  two 
years— 361  or  369  B.C.  See  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix, 
eh.  18.  p.  316— where  the  statements 
are  brought  together  and  discussed. 
Plutarch  states  the  reign  of  Arta- 
zerxds  Mnemon  to  have  lasted  62 
years  (Plutarch,  Artaz.  c.  S3) ;  which 
cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what 
manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended, 
we  cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia 
recognises  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus 


supports  the  statement  in  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon,  which  assigns  to 
him  forty-six  years  of  reign.  See 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with 
his  comments,  p.  470. 

This  same  Inscription  affords 
ground  of  inference  respecting  the 
duration  of  the  revolt ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  Karian  Mausolus  recog- 
nised himself  as  satrap,  and  Arta- 
xerxes as  his  sovereign,  in  the  year 
beginning  November  869  b.o.,  which 
corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  revolt 
therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed before  that  period:  see 
Sievers,  Geschichte  von  Ghriecheii- 
land  bis  znr  Schlftcht  von  Matf- 
tineia,  p.  873,  note. 
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DariuB  ayailed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one 
of  the  favourite  inmates  of  his  father's  hjGirem,  for  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Ar- 
taxerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new  appointment 
as  to  the  succession;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring  his 
vounger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused 
by  Atossa^  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented 
courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Artaxerxes ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused 
both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his 
ambition  yet  farther  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained 
two  princes,  older  than  he — Arsames  and  AriaspSs.  Both 
these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way;  the  one 
by  a  treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — 
the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him;  for 
Artaxerxes — now  very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  the 
fatal  consummation  respecting  his  elaest  son  Darius — did 
not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other 
sons  die  so  speedily  afterwards.  ^    He  expired,  and  his  son 


>  Plutareh,  Artazerx.  o.  S9,  80; 
Justin,  z.  1>3. 

Plutftrch  tUtes  that  the  lady 
whom  the  prince  Darins  asked  for, 
was,  Aspasia  of  Phokna— the  Greek 
mistress  of  Gjmis  the  younger,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Arta- 
xerzAs  after  the  battle  of  Kunaza, 
and  had  acquired  a  high  place  in 
the  monarch's  affections. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology 
of  the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly 
possible  that  the  lady  who  inspired 
80  strong  a  passion  to  Darius,  in 
or  about  361  B.C.,  as  to  induce  him 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  father 
—and  so  decided  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  ArtazerzAs  to  gire  her 
up— ean  bare  been  the  person  who 
accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaza  forty 
year§  before;  for  the  battle  ofKu- 
naza  was  fought  in  401  b.c.  The 
ehronologieal  improbability  would 
be  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plu- 


tarch's statement  that  Artaxerzds 
reigned  63  years;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  battle  of  Kunaza  occurred 
rerynear  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  the  death  of  his  son  Darius 
near  the  end  of  it. 

Justin  states  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Ar- 
tazerxfts  Mnemon  in  a  manner  yet 
more  tragical.  He  affirms  that  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  Artazerzds 
was  concerted  by  Darius  in  con- 
junction  with  several  of  his  bro- 
thers; and  that,  on  the  plot  being 
disoorered,  all  these  brothers,  to- 
gether with  their  wires  and 
children,  were  put  to  death.  Ochus, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  his  kins- 
men and  of  the  principal  persons 
about  the  court,  together  with  their 
wires  and  children— fearing  a  like 
conspiracy  against  himself. 
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Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him 
without  opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sanguin- 
ary dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself 
on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  If  antineia, 
Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  ^  ^  332-360 
from  land-war,  appears  to  have  been  entangled    .  *    . " 
in  serious,  maritime  contests  and  difficulties.  mMiSm^ 
She  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  two   operations 
events;  by  the  Theban  naval  armament  under  theu?^' 
Epaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  Alexan-  makes  war 
der  of  Pherae  to  Thebes—both  events  belonging  phf^iis  and 
to  364-363  B.C.    It  was  in  363-362  B.C.  that  the  gainst 
Atheniati  Timotheus — having  carried  on  war     °*^"' 
with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success 
against  Amphipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  the  war 
against  Kotys  lang  of  Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly 
distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as  a  powerful 
assistance  to  Kotys;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father- 
in-law  against  his  country. »     Timotheus  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have 
acquired  for  Athens  a  large  plunder.  2  It  would  appear 
that  his  operations  were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and 
that  during  his  command  in  those  regions  the  Athenian 

Possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys:  for 
phikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  de- 
fensive warfare;  retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began 
to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese.  ^ 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about 
the  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  com- 
mand. But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athe- 
nian commander  in  the  Chersonese,  and  KallisthenSs 
(seemingly)  as  Athenian  commander  against  Amphipolis.* 

■  Demostben.    cont.   Aristokrat.  even  if  we  accept  it  as  generally 

p.  664.  8.  153.  true. 

s  Tlie   affirmation    of  Cornelius  *  Pdmosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat*  p. 

Nepos  (Timotheus,  o.  1),  that  Ti-  664.  t.  166. 

motheus^made  war  on  Kotys  with  «  See  Rehdantz,  VitsB  Iphioratis, 

such  success  as  to  bring  into  the  Chabrise,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and 

Athenian  treasury  1200  talents,  ap-  the  preceding  page, 

pears  extraragant  as  to   amount;  M.  Behdanta  has   put  together. 


VOIhX. 
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Brgophilus 
succeeds 
Timotheua 
at  the  Gher- 
8one8e~ 
Kallisthe- 
nfts  suc- 
ceeds him 
against 


The  transmarine  a£Pairs  of  Athens,  however^  were  far 
from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the 
new  general  she  seems  to  have  been*  losing 
stren^h  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had  now  upon 
her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — Alexander 
of  Fherse.  A  short  time  preyiously,  he  had  been 
her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
Thebans  durinff  the  preceding  year  had  so 
completely  hunubled  him,  that  he  now  identified 
— war*at^^"  his  cause  with  theirs;  sending  troops  to  join  the 
sea  against  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  > 
of  Phero  '  ^  equipping  a  fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies 
of  Athens.  His  fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos, 
ravaged  several  of  the  other  Oyclades,  and  laid  siege  to 
Feparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  aoout 
the  end  of  August  (362  b.c.},2  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  ec^uipped  with  the  utmost  activity, 
for  the  purpose  of  defendmg  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as 
of  acting  in  the  Hellespont.  Yifforous  efforts  were  required 
from  all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accel- 
erate the  departure  of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it, 
which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under 
Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus — met  with  a  defeat  from 
the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five  triremes  and 
600  prisoners. 3  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after  this 
naval  advantajge,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a 
dash  into  the  Peirseus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- 
seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on 
ship-board  and  men  on  the  QUfty>  before  there  was  any  force 
ready  to  repel  them.^  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ulti- 
mately driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegasse;  yetnotwith- 
out  much  annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some 


with  great  care  and  aagacitj,  all 
the  fragments  of  evidence  re- 
speoting  this  obscure  period;  and 
has  elicited,  at  it  seems  to  me,  the 
most  probable  conclusions  de- 
duoible  tiom  such  scanty  premises. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Tii.  6, 4. 

*  We  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  this  date  exaotly— the  23i:d  of 
the  month  Metageitnlon,  in  the 
arohonship  of  Moleon—mentioned 
by  DemosthenAs  ady.  Polyclem,  p. 


1207.  8.  5,  6. 
'  Diodor.  xri.  95:   Folynnus,  tI. 

a,  1. 

«  Polynnus,  ri.  2,  2. 

It  must  hare  been  about  this 
time  (362-361  B.o.)  that  Alexander 
of  Phertt  sent  enroys  into  Asia  to 
engage  the  service  of  Charidftmus 
and  his  mercenary  band,  then  in 
or  near  the  Troad.  His  application 
was  not  accepted  (Demosth.  cent. 
Aristokrat.  p.  676.  s.  193). 
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disgrace  to  AthenB.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosth€Jnes  was 
condemned  to  death ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead 
of  serving  in  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incumbent 
on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — were  <5ensured  or  put 
upon  trial,  i 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont 
become  worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  ^  ^  ggg 
Timotheus,  but  Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  sue-  ErgopMiut 
ceeded  Timotheus  in  the  operations  against  and  Kaiii- 
Amphipolis,  achieved  no  permanent  result  It  bo^th^unsuc 
would  appear  that  the  Amphipolitans,  to  defend  cessfui— 
themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  ^^^^  *'^®  * 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas ;  and  placed  their  city 
in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against  Olyn- 
thus ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the 
Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording  aid  to  Am- 
phipolis.  At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how  Amphi- 
polis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free 
city:  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of 
Macedonia.  2  Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  Timotheus ;  having  Perdikkas 
as  his  enemy,  together  with  Ainphipolis.  Nevertheless^ 
it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  advantages,  and 
reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce 
by  the  promise  to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.  The  Mace- 
donian prince  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce 
to  recover  his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing 
his  promise,  but  held  Amphipblis  against  the  Athenians 
as  obstinately  as  before.  Kallisthenes  had  let  slip  an 
opportunity  which  never  again  returned.  After  having 
announcedat  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and  the  approach- 
ing surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  his 
return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending 
operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis 
might  have  been  conquered.     For  this  misjudgement  or 

■  Demosthends,  de  Goroii&  Trie-  took  himself  off  to  Eorkyra,  and 

rarch.  p.  1230.  s.  9.  did  nothing  but  plunder  the  allies 

DiodoruB  farther  states  that  the  (Diodor.  xvi.  96). 

Athenians   placed  Charfis  in  com-  *  Compare Demosthen.cont.Aris- 

mand  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  tokrat.  p.  669.  s.  174-176;  andiBschi- 

of  the  .SSgean;  but  that  this  admiral  nds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 
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misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens^  on  returning 
to  his  disappointed  countrymen;  and  at  the  same  time  Er- 
gophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home  from  the 
Chersonesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the 
war  against  Kotys.^  The  people  were  much  incensed 
against  both;  but  most  against  Ergophilus.  Nevertheless 
it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried  firsthand  condemned 
to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But 
the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath 
of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent, 
that  they  acquitted  him. 2 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on 
B.C.  362-361.  war  for  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus. 
Autokiftsin  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  merely  against  ICotys  that  his  opera- 
the  Heiiea-  tions  were  necessary.  The  Prokonnesians,  allies 
Boiphorlis  ®^  Athens,  required  protection  against  the  at- 
— convoy  tacks  of  Kyzikus ;  besides  which,  there  was  an- 
coro-Aips  other  necessity  yet  more  urgent.  The  stock  of 
ont  of  the  com  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  rising, 
Buxine.  j^q^  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  -AJgean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  places.  There 
prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen 
competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from 
the  Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzi- 
kenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships, 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  markets;  and  nothing  less  than 
a  powerful  Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of 
such  supplies  to  Athens  herself.*  The  Athenian  fleet, 
guarding  the  Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards 
(the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports  of 
this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles 
B.o.  361.  was  Mivoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage  by 
Miitoky-  the  recent  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named 
from^Kotys  Miltokyth^s  against  that  prince.  This  revolt  so 
in  Thrace—  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens 
ot  the*^^*'  iJ^  ft  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase 
Athenians,    peace  by  various  concessions.  At  the  same  time 

>  The  facta  at  stated  in  the  text  Ergophilus  seems  to  hare  been 

are  the  most  probable  resnlt,  as  it  fined  (Demosthen.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  3<)8. 

seems  to  me,  derivable  from  iGscbi-  s.  200). 

nAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250   c.  U.  '  Demosthen.  adv.  Poly  el  em,  p. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  3.  1207.  a.  6. 
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Miltoky  thes  also  first  sent  envoys — next,  went  in  person — 
to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.  He  was 
however  coldly  received.  The  vote  of  the  (Athenian  as- 
sembly/passed  on  hearing  the  case  (and  probably  procured 
in  part  tnrough  the  friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavour- 
able, i  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely  in  discouragement, 
but  in  alarm;  while  Kotys  recovered  all  his  newer  in 
Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred  Mountain 
with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really  intended 
to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.  Their  general  Au- 
tokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy 
unassisted.  2  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the 
case  stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing 
allusions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to 
supersede  Autoklls;   aud  was   himself  again  ^.o.  sei. 
superseded  after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.  Menon- 
Gonvoy  for  the  corn-vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  Timoma- 
became  necessary  anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year ;   command- 
and  was  furnished  a  second  time  during  the  era  in  the 
autumn  of  361  b.c.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  The^Ath"* 
war; 3  not  merely  for  provisions  under  transport  nians  lose 
to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia,  8«**o»* 
Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.  Hut  affairs  in 
the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens. 
In  the  winter  of  361-360  b.c.,  Kotys,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise 
Sestos;^  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese,  and 


■  Demosthends  oont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  666. 8. 122  i  cont. Polyclem,  p.  1207. 

Stc  MiXtoxuGt]?  diceoTT)  Kotuo^. .  • . 
cYpdfi)  Ti  nop*  OjAiv  ^ngf iO(ta  xoiooxO) 
6i'  o5  MtXT0x6Qif](;  {xiv  dici]X9e  9o()if]- 
8cU  xal  vofjtioac  u)ia<  at  itposex^iv 
a6T(p,  K6tuc  Se  ifxpaxiii  -ou  xt  Spout; 
Tou  icpou  xal  TU)v  67]oa6pu)v  cYivexo. 

The  word  dic^XOs  implies  that 
Hiltokythds  wae  at  Athene  in 
persoQ. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Eo- 
tys,  in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt 
of  Miltokythds,  is  referred   to  by 


the  orator,  p.  668.  s.  186,  137. 

'  Demosthenes  adv.  Polycl.  p. 
1210.  8. 16;  Demo8tben68  cont.  Arie- 
tokrat.  p.  666.  a.  123. 

•  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclom,  p. 
1212.  s.  24.26;  p.  1213.  a.  27;  p.  1226. 
8.  71. 

*  Demoathenda  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  673.  8.  187.  'Ex  yop  'Ap68oo,  t^« 
Tov  fticavta  j^pdvov  .OjiTv  kx^piz,  xal 
SOsv  T^oav  ol  27)ax6v  xataXapdvTc;,  cU 
2t)ot6v  SiifJaivsv,  ^v  zlxt  Ki-cu<;.  (He 
is  apeaking  of  Ghariddmns.) 

The  other  oration  of  DemoathenAa 
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the  guard-post  of  ihe  Hellespont  on  its  European  side,  for 
all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole  Chersonese  was 
now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations 
for  attacking  ElsBus  and  Krithote,  the  two  other  chief  pos- 
sessions of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  pnlphikra- 
tes  to  take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though 
he  had  assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused 
to  commit  the  more  patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive 
hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  hut  not 
daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  retired  to  Leshos.  ^  In  spite 
of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of 
Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and  imperilledby 
Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and 
established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both  of 
strait  and  harbour.  2 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  un- 
ropitious.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Auto- 
les,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  successively  defi- 
cient in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone 
accusation  at  home.  3  Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by 


E 


(adv.  Polycl.  p.  1212)  contains  dis- 
tinct intimation  that  Sestos  was 
not  lost  by  the  Athenians  until 
after  November  361  b.g.  Apollo* 
dorus  the  Athenian  trierarch  was 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  various  friends  whom  he 
mentions;  so  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  still  an  Athenian  possession 
in  November  361  b.o. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of 
historical  investigation,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  oration  against  Po- 
lykUs  (composed  by  Pemosthends, 
but  spoken  by  Apollodorus)  re- 
quires great  precision  and  specifi- 
cation of  dates,  even  to  months 
and  days.  Apollodorus  complains 
that  he  has  been  constrained  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  trierarchy, 
for  four  months  beyond  the  year  in 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
jointly  with  a  colleague.  He  sues 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  relieved  him  as  successor  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  who  bad 


kept  aloof  and  cheated  him.  The 
trierarchy  of  Apollodorus  began  in 
August  362  B.C.,  and  lasted  (not 
merely  to  Aug.  861  B.C.,  its  legal 
term,  but)  to  November  361  b.g. 

Behdantz  (Vitce  Iphicratis,  Gha- 
bri8B,  &c.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valu- 
able chapters  which  he  devotes  to 
the  obscure  chronology  of  the  pe- 
riod, has  overlooked  this  exact  in- 
dication of  the  time  after  which  the 
Athenians  lost  Sestos.  He  supposes 
the  loss  to  have  taken  place  two 
or  three  years  earlier. 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
6*6*4.  8.  155. 

2  Demosthends,  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  658.  8.  136;  p.  679.  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Kersobleptds, 
is  doubtless  not  less  true  of  his 
father  Kotys. 

'  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p. 
960.  8.  64 ;  Demosth.  Fals.  'Leg.  p. 
398.  8.  200. 
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KephisodotuSy  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphi- 
krates  and  Kotys. »   But  Kephisodotus  acliieved  ^^  ^^q 
no  more  than  his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to  xephiso- 
contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  dotus  in 
from  Abydos.  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys—  Jone^se^^' 
Oharidemus  with  the  mercenary  division  under  Chariddmus 
his  command.  That  officer,  since  his  service  three  J^itheJ 
years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphi-  ttom 
polis,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Asia,  especially  -^^y^o"- 
in  the  Troad.  He  hired  himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus;  of 
whose  embarrassments  he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud 
the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium;  intending  to  hold 
them  as  a  little  principality.  ^    Finding  his  position,  how- 
ever, ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force  of 
the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to 
the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athe- 
nian triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe; 
in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys 
and  reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.  ..This  propo- 
.sition,  whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized;  for 
Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly 
.granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos 
to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.    But  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to 
recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys 
against  her;  so  that  Elaeus  and  Krithote,  her  chief  remain- 
ing poets,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.^ 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  werp  now 
unexpectedly  arrested.   After  a  reign  of  twenty-  b  g  ggo. 
four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  AssuMina- 
Python  and  Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  tion  of 
of  -^nus   in  Thrace,    and    formerly  students  ^o'ys* 
under  Plato  at  Athens.  They  committed  the  act  to  avenge 
their    father;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had 
inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that 
violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined 
with  an  energetic  military  character.*    Having  made  their 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  The   orator   reads  a  letter  (not 

672.  8.  184.  cited  however)  from  the  governor 

*  I>«mo8then.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  of  Kritbdtd,   announcing   the   for- 

671. 8. 183.  GomparePseudo-Aristot.  midable    increase   of   force   which 

(Economic,  ii.  30.  threatened  the  place  siuce  the  af- 

'  Oembsthen:  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  rival  of  Charidemus. 

672,673.  *  Aristotle  (Politic.  V.  8, 12)  men- 
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escape.  Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour, 
and  presented  with  the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden 
wreaths;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  as  having  relieved 
the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and  formidable  enemy.  * 
Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various 
speakers  in  the  assembly,  Python  is  said  to  have  replied — 
"It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:" 2 
an  anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction, 
illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 
The  death  of  ICotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian 
affairs  in  the  Chersonese.  Of  his  children,  even 
the  eldest,  Kersobleptes,  was  only  a  youih:^ 
moreover  two  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisades 
and  Amadokus,  now  started  up  as  pretenders 

to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.    Kerso- 

hit  rivilis—  blei)tes    employed   as   his   main  support  and 
of'AthlmJ     minister  the    mercenary  general  Gharidemus, 
-Kephi-       who  either  had  already  married,  or  did  now 
marry,  his  sister;  a  nuptial  connection  had  been 


B.C.  360. 

Kersoblep- 
tdssuoceeds 
Kotyt.  Be- 
ritsdlt  and 
Amadokus, 


sodotus. 


tions  the  act,  and  states  that  the 
two  young  men  did  it  to  avenge 
their  father.  He  does  not  expressly 
say  what  Kotys  had  done  to  the 
father;  but  he  notices  the  event  in 
illustration  of  the  general  category 
— IloXXal  S*  tniOtotic  ftfi^ri^'zai  xal 
8ia  TO  sU  to  au>|ia  aia^uvsaQat  xiLv 
|a.ovdp^tt>v  Tivdc  (compare  what  Ta- 
citus lays  about  moa  re^jruM— Annal. 
tL  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
another  ease  of  cruel  mutilation 
inflicted  by  Kotys— 'A8d|jiacfi'  aniaxii 
K6tuoc  S(d  to  cxTf«.T)0^vai  Or*  auTou 
catc  &v,  ii>c  uf)pio|«.ivoc. 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theo- 
pompus,  Fragm.  88,  ed.  Didot,  ap. 
AthensB.  xii.  p.  681,  532. 

Bdhnecke  (Vorschungen  auf  dem 
Oebiete  der  Geschichte,  p.  726,  726) 
places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  369  b.c.  ; 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athensus 
(Ti.  p.  248 ;  xii.  p.  681)  that  he  had 
actual  communication  with  Philip 
of  Maoedon  as  king,  whose  accessio  n 
took  place  between  Midsummer  360 
and  Midsummer  85ft  b.o.  But  the 
evideuco  does  noj,  appear  to  me  to 


bear  out  such  a  conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athensus  from 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true 
about  this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems 
impossible  that  Philip,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  can  hare  had  any 
such  flatterer  as  Kleisophus ;  Pbilip 
being  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
political  embarrassments,  out  of 
which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his 
indefatigable  energy  and  ability. 
And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Ono- 
karsis,  also  mentioned  by  Athenteus 
out  of  Theopompu8,does  not  imply 
any  personal  communication  with 
Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassi- 
nation of  Kotys  dates  more  prob- 
ably in  360  B.O. 

■  DemostbenAs  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  660.  s.  142;  p.  662.  s.  150;  p.  676.' 
8. 193.  Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p. 
542  E ;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p. 
1126  B. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  ul  sup. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p. 
674.  8. 193.  {xcipaxOXXtOvi  &Q* 
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formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks 
named  Simon  and  Bianor — and  by  Berisades  with  an 
Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus,  who  (like  Iphikrates 
and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain 
independent  dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese.  ^  These 
Grecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthes  had 
proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Gondottieri  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves  by  similar 
alliance  with  princely  families — for  example,  Sforza  with 
the  Yisconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thracian  competitors 
were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at  first,  it 
seems,  OharidSmus  on  behalf  of  Kersoblept^s  was  the 
strongest.  He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  com« 
mander,  Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron 
of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
fair  promises  which  Charidlmus  had  made  in  his  letter 
from  Asia.  But  Gharidemus  treated  the  Athenians  as 
enemies,  attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and 
inflicted  upon  them  great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the 
Chersonese  severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even 
into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its 
western  coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven 
months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of 
Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a 
convention  so  disastrous  and  dishonourable,  that  as  soon 
as  known  at  Athens,  it    was  indignantly  repudiated. 3 

*  Demotth.  cont  ArUtokrtt.   p.  The  rerb  ^xt  refers,  in  my  judge- 

623,  6S4,  8.  8-12;  p.  464.   t.  153  (in  ment— not  to  the  first  coming  out  of 

which   pMsage    xif)8caT7)<  may    be  Kephisodotus  from  Athens  to  take 

fairly    taken    to   mean   any    near  the  command,  as  V^eber  (Comment, 

connection  by  marriage).     About  adDemosth.cont.  Aristokrat.  p.i60) 

Athenodorus,   compare  Isokrat^s,  and  other  commentators  think,  but 

Or.Tiii.  (de  Pace)  s.  31.  .-to  the  coming  of  Kephisodotus 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  with  ten  triremes  to  Perinthus,  near 

674-676.  t.  193.199.  whioh  place  Qh^dftmus  was,  for 

In  sect.  194,  are  the  words  ^xs  the  purpose  of  demanding  fulfil* 

8i    Ki)9to6SoTec     expatiftYwv,  ment  ef  wh«t  the  latter  had  pro- 

«p6<  (v  aOxoc  (Charidimut)  i%t\i.^t  mited :  see  t.  IH,    When  Kephiso- 

TTiv  cict9ToXv)v  txtlvtjv,  xsl  at  xpii^ptic,  dotus   came   to   him   at  Perinthus 

«t,  8t'  ^v    a8i}X«  xi  T^«  au>Ti|pia<  («apivTo<  too  9tpatV)Yoi)— KpJtc  ftv  ttjv 

aOr^jxal  ftr^  907x**'P<^^'''^*>('-^P'^^P^^°^  sniexoXi^v  eiceie4(i.ott— s.  195)  to  make 

vtoCeiv  cfjLsXXov  auTdv.  this  deniand,  then  ChAridAmus,  in- 
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KephisodotuS;  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  fined;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are  told), 
who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  being 
amonff  his  accusers.  ^ 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention, 
one  was  that  the  Greek  city  of  Elardia  should 
be  specially  reserved  to  Charidemus  himself. 
That  city — eminently  convenient  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese 
with  Thrace  —  claimed  by  the  Athenians  as 
within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time 
intensely  hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal 
station. 2  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize, 
through  treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokythes, 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had 
cooperated  with  Athens.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand 
over  this  important  prisoner  to  KersobleptSs,  because  the 
life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been  saved;  it  not 
being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes, 
to  put  each  other  to  death.  3  We  remark  with  surprise  a 
practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people 
decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks. 
Charidemus  accordingly  surrendered  JiOltokythes  to  the 
Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat, 
took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the  son  before  the 
eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned  the  father  himself.* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  special 
antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the 


stead  of  behaving  honestly,  acted 
like  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter 
from  Gharid6mus  to  Kephisodotus, 
■hows  that  the  latter  must  hare 
been  on  the  spot  for  some  time, 
and  theref^ore  that  ^xt  cannot  refer 
to  his  first  coming  out. 

The  term  iircdt  |x^va<  (s.  196) 
oounts,  I  presume,  from  the  death 
of  Kotys. 

■  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
67&  s.  199;  iBschin^- cont. -Ktesi- 
phont.   p.  884.  c.  20.  ' 

Demosthenes .  hiqiteU  may  prob- 
ably hare  been  among  tbe  trier- 
arehs    called^  before 'the  Dikaetery 


as  witnesses  to  prove  what  took 
place  at  Perinthns  and  Alopekon- 
nesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  676.  s.  200) ;  EuthykUs,  the  speaker 
of  the  discourse  against  ArisCokra- 
t6s,  had  been  himself  also  among 
the  officers  senring  (p.  675.  s.  196; 
p.  683.  8.  223). 

■  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679.  s.  209;  p.  681.  s»  216.  Demosthen. 
de  H«lonae80,  p.  87.  s.  42. 

*  Demosthen.  coat.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  s.  201.  cOx  SvToc'  vO|«,i(iou  toi^ 
6(>a^lv  (kXXiqXou?  ditoxTtvvUvdii,  Ao. 

^Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat; 
p.  677.  9.  201. 
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part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokyth^s,  and  inducing 
Oharidemus  to  hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable^ 
subject  for  revenge.  However  this  may  be,  their  savage 
deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all  the  Thracians, 
and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes  and 
Oharidemus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any 
successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus 
joined  their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Athenodorus  the  general  of  Berisades, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Thracians  and  Athenians 
.together,  found  himself  superior  in  the  field  to  Kersobleptes 
and  Oharidemus ;  whom  he  constrained  to  accept  a  fresh 
convention  dictated  by  himself.  Herein  it  was  provided,- 
that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors;  that  all  three 
should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Ohersonese  to  Athens;? 
and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos, 
held  by  Oharidemus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that 
city,  should  be  surrendered  to  Athens  also.i 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised 
to  Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.  b.o.  sss. 
Oonsidering  the  thing  as  done,  the  Athenians  ohariddmus 
sent  Ohabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to  is  forced  to 
receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  oonvMition 
money  requested  by  Athenodorus;   who  was  of  Atbeno- 
accordingly  constrained  to  disband  his  army  evls'ons^ 
for  want  of  pay.    Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and  the  Cberso- 
Charidemus  at  once  threw  up  their  engagement,  g^Jfo^^g^ 
refused  to  execute  the  convention  just  sworn,  restored  to 
and  constrained  Ohabrias,  who  had  come  without  -^^i^oi^s. 
any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded 
with  Kephisodotus.    Disappointed    and    indignant,    the 
Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Ohabrias,  in  spite  of  his 
high  reputation.    They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese, 

'  Demosth.   cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  least  we  are  told,  that  the  rovo- 

677.  s.  2Q2.204.  lation  which  deprived   the  Atho- 

Aristotle  (Politic.  v:.6, 9)  mentions  mans  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 

the  association  or  faction  of  Iphia-*  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from 

dds  as  belonging  to  Abydos,  not  Abydos ;    something  like'  the  ro- 

|o  Sestos.   Perhaps  there  may  have  lation  between  Argos  and  Corinth 

been  an  Abydene  association  now  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 

sxeroising  influence  at  Sestos ;    at  the  peace  of  Anti^lkidas.  ' 
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inBisting  that  the  convention  of  Athenodorus  should  be  re- 
sworn by  all  the  three  Thracian  competitors — Berisades, 
Amadokus,  Kersoblept^s;  if  the  third  declined,  the  envoys 
were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  making  war  upon 
him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of  the  other  two. 
But  such  a  mission,  without  arms,  obtained  nothing  from 
CharidSmus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay  or  refusal; 
while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after 
some  months — ^just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
expedition  of  Athens  against  Euboea  (358  b.c.^  —  the 
Athenian  Chares  arrived  in  the  Chersonese,  at  the  nead  of 
a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then  at  length  the  two 
recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the  convention 
of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of 
BerisadSs  and  Amadokus.  i  And  it  would  appear  that 
before  lon^,  its  conditions  were  realized.  Charidemus 
surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  prin- 
cipal town  Sestos,  to  Athens; 2  yet  he  retained  for  himself 


'  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
678.  8.  206,  206;  p.  680.  8.  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  Charts  in  the  Hel- 
lespont is  marked  by  Demostbengs 
as  immediately  following  the  ex- 
pedition of  Athens  to  drive  the 
Thebans  out  of  Eubcea,  which  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  358  b.c. 

*  Wt  see  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  surrendered  on  this  occasion, 
although  Diodorus  describes  it  as 
having  been  conquered  by  Charts 
ftve  years  afterwards,  in  the  year 
363  BO.  (Diod.  xvi.  34).  It  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  oration 
of  Demosthends,  that  Charidgmus 
did  actually  surrender  the  Gher- 
sonese  at  this  time.  Had  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the 
orator  would  not  have  failed  to 
insist  on  the  fact  emphatically 
against  him.  Besides, BemosthenAs 
says,  comparing  the  conduct  of 
Philip  towards  the  Olynthians,  with 
that  of  KersobleptAs  towards 
Athens  —  sxtivoc  txeivoic  noxiSata-' 
oi^t  TV)vixaUT  «iclSu>xiv,  ^txiC  ino* 
otspsiv  oOxW  eU^  t'  »)v,  «u9ittp  „0|aXv 


KspsopXIitTTfj;  Xspp6v7)oov  (p.  656.  8. 
128).  This  distinctly  announces  that 
the  Chersonese  was  given  hack  to 
Athens,  though  reluctantly  and 
tardily^  by  Kersobleptds.  Sestos 
must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  post  upon  all  accounts. 
If  it  be  true  (as  Diodorus  states) 
that  Gbargs  in  353  b.o.  took  Sestos 
by  siege,  slew  the  inhabitants  of 
military  age  and  reduced  the  rest 
to  slavery— we  must  suppose  the 
town  again  to  have  revolted  be- 
tween 358  and  353  B.C.;  that  is, 
during  the  time  of  the  Social  War; 
which  is  highly  probable.  But  there 
is  much  in  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus which  I.  cannot  distinctly 
make  out;  for  he  says  that  Kerso- 
bleptes in  353  B.O.,  on  account  of 
his  hatred  towards  Philip,  surren- 
dered to  Athens  all  the  cities  in 
the  Chersonese  ezeeptKardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  868  B.C., 
and  without  any  reference  to  Philip ; 
and  if  after  surrendering  the  Cher- 
sonese in  .S58B.C.,  Ker&oblept^s  had 
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B.O.  868. 

The  trans- 
mftrine 


Kardia^i  which  was  affirmed  (though  the  Athenians  denied 
it)  not  to  be  incladed  in  the  boandaries  of  that  peninsula. 
The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kerso- 
bleptSSy  Berisad^;  and  Amadokus;  which  triple  division, 
diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession 
of  the  Chersonese.  > 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her 
possession  of  the  Chersonese  against  me  neigh- 
bouring Thracian  potentates.    And  it  would 

seem  that   her   transmarine  power,    with  its  

dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a  ^j^^  ^^ 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since  now**'  its 
the  terrible  reverses  of  405  b.c.  Among  them  maximum, 
were  numbered  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  JlJreffect« 
^gean  islands  (even  the  largest,  Eubcea,  Chios,  of  her  con- 
Samos,  and  Ehodes),  but  also  various  continental  i^"^ 
possessions :  Byzantium — the  Chersonese — Maro-  »g»in8t 
neia3  with  other  places  on  tiie  southern  coast  ^^y****'^"- 
of  Thrace — and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidaea,  with  most 
of  the  region,  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.^    This  last 

Sortion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the 
^lynthian  fraternal  alliance  of  neighbouring  cities,  against 
which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most 
disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of  Greece,  had  made 
war  with  an  inauspicious  success.    The  Macedonian  king 


afterwards  reconqnered  it,  to  as  to 
have  it  again  in  his  possession  in 
the  beginning  of  868  B.a— it  seems 
unaccountable  that  Semosthenis 
should  say  nothing  about  the  re- 
conquest,  in  his  oration  against 
Aristokratds,  where  he  is  trying  to 
make  all  points  possible  against 
Kersobleptfts. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
881.  s.  916. 

*  Demosth.  eont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
638.  8.  St  p.  664.  8.  121.  The  chro- 
nology of  these  events  as  given  by 
Behdanti  (Vitee  Iphieratis,  Ohabriie, 
4be.  p.  U7)  appears  to  me  nearly 
correct,  in  spite  of  the  strong  ob- 
jection expressed  against  it  by 
Weber  (Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  cont. 


Aristokrat.  p.  lzxiii.)-and  more 
exact  than  the  chronology  of 
Bdlmecke,  Forschungen,  p.  797,  who 
places  the  coming  out  of  Kephiso- 
dotus  as  general  to  the  Ohersonese 
in  368  B.C.,  which  is,  I  think,  a  full 
year  too  late.  Behdants  does  not 
allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  do, 
for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envoys, 
during  which  Athenodoms  acted 
for  Athens. 

*  DemosthoB.  cont.  Polyclem.  p. 
1219.  s.  96. 

«  Demosthen.  Phttippio.  I.  p.  41. 
8.  6.  st^OFkiv  nets  ^i&tic,  «»  iv8pcc 
'Aftiftvoiiot,  II68vav  it«l  IIoTl&iiav  x«l 
Mt9(£>vi2v  xal  icdvxa  tov  x4icov 
xouTov  olxsiov  x6xX(j>,  &c. 
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Pei*dikkas,  with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future  aggran- 
disement of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening 
Olynthus;  feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
if  they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of 
brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  attached  and  self- 
sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more  effectively,  than 
if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of  Athens,  even 
with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The  aggressive 
hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-363 
B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally,  than 
that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  B.C.  Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant 
promise — Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew. 
Both  conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier 
against  Macedonian  aggrandisement;  neither  was  found 
competent  to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to  Greece 
in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have 
B  c  358  remarked  that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery 
'  *  .  '  of  the  Chersonese,  i  lasted  but  for  a  moment, 
of^recon?  During  the  very  same  year,  there  occurred  that 
Athenian  revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  known  by  the 
acielslon  name  of  the  Social  War,  which  gave  to  l^er 
of  Philip  of  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  compara- 
Maoedon.  lively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet 
more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince 
had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Ferdikkas,  slain  in 
a  battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360-359  b.o.).  At  first, 
his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost 
hopeless.  Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have 
recognised,  in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first 
accession  against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and 
embarrassments  of  every  kind — the  future  conqueror  of 
Ohseroneia,  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.  How, 
by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by 

■  I  have  not  made  any  mention  erly  come  to  be  spoken    of  in  a 

of  the  ejcpedition  agftinst  Bnboea  future  chapter.    But  the  recovery 

(whereby  Athens  drove  the  Theban  of  the  Ohersonese  was  the  closing 

invadersontof  thai  island),  though  event   of  a  series  of  proceedings 

it   occurred  just   about   the  same  which  had  been  going  on  for  four 

time  as  the  recovery  of  the  Ober-  years;  so  that  I  could  hardly  leave 

sonese.  that  series  unfinished. 

That  expedition  will  more  prop- 
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the  faults  and  dissensioDS  of  his  G-recian  enemieSy  he 
attained  this  inauspicious  eminence — will  be  recounted 
presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was 
under  the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent 
city-communities  were  more  completely  regimented  under 
one  chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and 
Thebes  being  both  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  inter- 
val of  forty-four  years — 404-403  b.c.  to  360-359  b.c.)  have 
wrought  the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more 
disumted,  and  more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic 
authority,  than  she  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian 
invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged 
in  weakening  each  other;  in  which,  unhappily,  each  has 
been  far  more  successful  than  in  strengthening  herself. 
The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  considerable, 
and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the  state 
of  degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  b.o. 
But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the 
foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has 
fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  energy  which 
ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Perildes. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for 
defence,  that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises* 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close 
of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Kikias  and  De- 
mosthenes with  nearly  their  entire  armament  perished  by 
so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point-  the 
thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct 
from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece^  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in 
B.C.  «3.  September  413  b.c.)  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
Syracuse  sation  throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian 
after  the  world,  we  may  imagine  the  intoxication  of 
of  theAthc"  triumph  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in 
nian  arma-  Sicily.  It  had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and 
™®°*-  the  Peloponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united 

efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for 
all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects 
became  decidedly  encouraging;  except  Naxos  and  Elatana, 
which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and  Agrigentum, 
which  remained  neutral,  i  Unfortunately  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans,  immediately 
following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement  and 
interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against 
Katana,  where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athe- 
nian army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them.^ 
But  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humili- 
ation and  danger  as  allies  of  the  defeated  Athenians,  con- 
trived to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to  attack 
them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther;  while 

»  Thueyd.  rii,  60-58.      •  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato)  t.  26,  27. 
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the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great 
exhaustion,  arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which 
alone  their  triumph  had  been  achieved.     The  pecuniary 
burdens    to    which   they  had  been  obliged  to  submit — 
known  to  Nikias  during  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  i  and 
fatally  misleading  his  judgement — were  so  heavy  as  to  task 
severely  their  powers  of  endurance.    After  paying,  and 
dismissing   with    appropriate    gratitude,    the    numerous 
auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — after  cele- 
brating the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the  temples,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,  2 
-^there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose 
rather  than  to  aggressive  warfare.     There  would  be  much 
destruction  to  bo  repaired  throughout    their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  siege. 
In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of 
exasperation  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  com-  ^^^^.^^ 
bined  with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedsemdnians,  tion  of*the 
was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.    A  confident  impending 
persuasion  reigned    throughout    Greece    that  Athens- 
Athens  3  could  not  hold   out  for  one  single  '^^^J*^**?^ 
summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster;  a  per- 
suasion founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary 
squadron  to  act  against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other 
enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.    In  this   day  of  Athenian 
distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous. 
Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes 
in  his   expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change, 
banished   three  htmdred  of  the  leading  philo- Athenian 
citizens  (among  them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the - 
Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour.   The  feeling  of  reaction 
at  Thurii,  and  of .  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the 
citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  pro- 
mising  to  be   easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.    And  volunteers  were  doubtless 
the  more  forward,,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board 
were  now  competing  with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the  ^ 
Greeks,  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

«  Thucyd.  Yii.  48,  49. '  «  Thucyd.   rii.   33-57;   Dionysius 

"•  Diodor.  xiii.'  34.  Halikarn.  Jndio.  de  Lysift,  p.  453. 

>  Thncyd.  riii.  2.;  compare  yii.  6S. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  b.c.  (the 
B.0. 41S.  year  following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian 
syracusan  armament),  a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty 
under'Ser-  triremes  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus, 
mokratds  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates,  reached 
act  against  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian 
Athens  in  fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  JQgean  to 
tbe  -asgean.  Miletus.  Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 
Thurii,  under  the  Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  rein- 
forcement from  Tarentum  and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after. 
It  was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen 
to  this  eflbrt^  Throughout  the  tiring  months  ofthesiegOi 
he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse, 
seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and 
discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in 
the  main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean 
(events  already  described  in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his 
conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  energetic  in 
action,  and  popular  in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under 
his  command;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as 
well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  personal  incorruptibility. 
While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and  trierarchs  accepted 
the  bribes  of  Tissaphernes,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the 
common  cause  and  breach  of  engagement  towards  the 
armament,  with  indifi^erence  to  the  privations  of  their  own 
unpaid  seamen— Hermokrates  and  I>orieus  were  strenuous 
in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon  them- 
selves the  indignant  displeiisure  ot  the  Peloponuesiau  admi- 
ral Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.  2  They  were 
the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the 
Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen 
in  la^er  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet.  ^ 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by 
Disap-  Hermokrates  and  his  companions  in  crossing 

pointed  the  sea  from  Sicily — that  one  single  effort  would 
defeaVat  gloriously  close  the  war— was  far  from  beinff 
Kynossema  realized.  Athens  resisted  with  unexpected 
roiSous**  «»ergy;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  slack 
defeat  at  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the 
Kyaikui.  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    TissaphemSs 

•  Thttoyd.  Tiii.  M,  86,  91.  *  Thucyd.  Till.  W,  46,  78,  84. 

•  Thueyd.  viii.  84, 
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was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting 
the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokrates  vainly 
tried  to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
SpartA.  1  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating 
success,  and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Athens;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing 
announced  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  antici- 
pations under  which  their  squadron  had  departed,  received 
news  generally  unfavourable,  and  at  length  positively 
disastrous.  They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were 
ill-paid  and  distressed;  while  Athens,  far  from  strikhig 
her  colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos 
competent  still  to  dispute  themastery  of  the  JBgean.  They 
heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats,  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont  2 
(one  at  Kynossema — 411  b.c. — a  second  between  Abydos 
andDardanus — 410  B.C.);  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more 
decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle  of 
Kyzikus  (409  B.C.),  wherein  the  JJacedsemonian  admiral 
Mindarus  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or 
destroyed.  In  this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were 
joint  su£Ferers.  Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  burn  all 
their  triremes  without  exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  were  left 
destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.3  That 
satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
advanced  to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida 
to  build  fresh  ships.  At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  one  great  place  of  export  for  Id»an  timber),  where 
the  re-construction  took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  them- 
selves so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of 
them  who  chose  to  accept  it.4 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude 
despatch,  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokra- 
t^  surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  armament 

»  Thucyd.  rili.  86.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  19. 

*  Thacyd.  Tiii.105;  Xen.  Hellen.        *  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23-26. 
LI,  7. 
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— "Our  honour  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain.  The  men  are 
Sufferings  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  d6."i'  This 
of  the  Sy-     curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  ho- 

racusan  ..         ^      .    .  V  j    -i        .-,         a  xv  "^  • 

«eamen—  cause  it  was  intercepted  by  the  Athenians, 
disappoint-  ^Liid  n^vor  reached  its  destination;  But  without 
displeasure  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it 
at  Syracuse,  ^^g  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly, 
under  many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus 
and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  im- 
pression made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ; 
since  the  intervention  of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers 
were  so  much  relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authen- 
ticated until  after  some  interval.  At  Syracuse,  the  event 
on  being  made  known  excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant  displeasure  against 
Hermokrat^s  and  his  colleagues^  who — having  instigated 
their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by  sanguine  hopes 
and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — had  not  only 
achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses, 
ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom 
they  had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. . 
It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly 
Bani  h-  after  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of 
ment  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Her- ' 
Sat?°a  d  ^okrates  and  his  colleagues.  The  sentence  was 
his  coi-°  transmitted  to  Asia,  and  made  known  by  Her- 
sT^t****  niokrates  himself  to  the  armament,  convoked  in 
communi-  public  meeting.  "While  lamenting  and  pro- 
cated  by  testing  agaiust  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality, 
kra^tfts*  to  he  entreated  the  armament  to  maintain  unabated 
th£  arma-  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose  new 
Their  dis-  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors 
^t *i?"^'*  nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news 
was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs, 
the  pilots,  and  the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines;  who, 
attached  to  Hermokrates  from  his  popular  manner,  his 
constant  openness  of  communication  with  them,  and  his  ^ 
anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed  that  ^ 
they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  othef 
leaders.  2     But  the   admirals  repressed  this  disposition^ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,23.   'E^pei  xa     xtovSps^*  dnop^ofxs^  t'i  ^^p*^  Spqiv^  ' 
xaXA.    Mlv8apo«  dictaooua*  icCivu>vTi        ^  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  27. 
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deprecating  any  resistance  to  tBe  decree  of  the  city*  They 
laid  down  their"  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied 
with  them  to  prefer  his  complaint  at  once  publicly,  and 
reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  many  victories  and  glorious 
conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together 
by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.  'No  man  stood  forward 
to  accuse  them',  and  they  consented,  on  the  continued  re- 
quest of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until  their 
three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  andPotamis. 
They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret;  many  of  the 
trierarchs  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  re- 
turning to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration. 
The  change  of  commanders  took  place  at  Miletus,  i 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  Jiis  address  to  the  soldiers, 
would  doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  Hermo- 
the  remembrance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  krates  had 
hardly  have  found  the  like  response  in  a  Syra-  JheTy-^ 
cusan  assembly.  For  if  we  review  the  proceed-  racusans 
ings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  from  ^o^aid**not 
Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  realise;  but 
shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  asVom?""* 
been  a  complete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  mander  had 
of  success'  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  ^®®"  ^^^^' 
but  disappointment.  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for 
the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to 
judge,  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him  appears  to 
have  been  undeserved  und  unjust.  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill- 
success  of  Hermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on 
his  part;  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibility,  and 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphernes,  he 
stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception  among  a  body  of 
venal  colleagues.  That  satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermo- 
krates had  fallen  into  disgrace,  circulated  a  version  of  his 
own,  pretending  tha/t  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from 
him' and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to 
revenge  such  refusal.  2  But  this  story,  whether  believed 
elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap 
Pharnabazusj  who  warmly  •  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
banished  general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of 
money  even  unsolicited.  This  money  Hermokrates  im- 
mediately   employed    in   getting  together   triremes   and 

*  Xen.  Helleu.  i.  1,  27-31.  »  Thucyd.  viii.  86. 
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mercepai7  soldiers  to  -accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syra- 
cuse by  force.  *  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared 
in  this  attempt.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear 
amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own 
subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  pre- 
internai  ponderance  in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence 
state  of  probably  the  sentence  against  him  was  passed, 
constuut"  under  the  grief  and  wrath  occasioned  by  the 
tion  of  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we  have  only 
DiokUs.  ^jjQ  most  scanty  information  as  to  the  internal 
state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of  marked  popular 
sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the  energies  of  all  the 
citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called 
forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not 
more  than  enough  to  achieve  it.  As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate 
with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the 
late  successful  defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were 
in  a  state  of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the 
utmost  extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even 
before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  been 
democratical;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  notices  as  among 
the  causes  of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the 
citizens  unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the 
besiegers  from  exciting  intestine  discontent.  2  But  in  the 
period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent  changes 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  democratical. 
On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles, 
a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the 
legislation  of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations  were 
adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should  be  adopted, 
instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the  nomination  of 
magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection  of 
criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned. 
We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  its 
penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 

I  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  1,  81  j  Diodor.  xiii.  63.      *  Tbuoyd.  vii.  66. 
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minute  and  speciali  and  its  language  often  obscure  as 
well  as  brief.  It  was  known  by  tne  name  of  the  Laws  of 
Diokles,  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who  had'  prepared  it. 
Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long;  for 
we  shall  find  in  five  or  six  years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
extinguishing  it,  just  as  Feisistratus  had  put  down  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived 
at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  sixty  years;  with  comments  and  modifications 
by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
copied  in  various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Komans.i 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokl^s  illustrated 
by  a  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,  ^  and  of  Difficulty  of 
which  the  like  is  recounted  respecting  other  f®*®'^iJ°t 
Grecian  legislators),  that  having  inadvertently  thatTonsti- 
violated  one  of  his  own  enactments,  he  enforced  t^tion  was. 
the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own  sword.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  substance 
of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Nor  can 
we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.  For  though  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us  that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was 
applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves  and 
exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after  the 
Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  &om  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes 
Dionysius,  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself 
up  to  the  despotism  by  the  most  violent  demagogic 
opposition;  and  as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over- 
thrown certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession  of  the 
fanctions  of  government.  3    If  the  constitutional  forms 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  38-36.  'A97]valouc,  ix  icoXtxelac  tU  d7](toxpa- 

*  Compare  Diodor.  ziii.  TS^about     xlav  (texifi^Xt. 

.the  banishment  of  Dioklds.  t.  4,  4,  6.    Kal  Atov6ato«  xax7]Yo- 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  r.  8,  4.    Kotl     pu>v     Aatpvalou    xal    xu>v    icXouoiu>v 
ev  SupaxoOaaic  6  S^pioC)  atxio?  ft^o-     ri^\.6)BT\  x^c  xupavvifioc,  5ia  xtjv  S^^pav 

-|itvoc  xijc  vlxiQc  tou  ffoX^jiou  xou  i{p6<     nioxsuQsU  u>c  Sr^ijioxixoc  u)v* 
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were  rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the 
practice  cannot  have  materially  chang^ed,  and  that  the  pw- 
sons  actually  in  leading  function  still  continued  to  be 
rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos 
Invasion  ^^^  Kataua,  after  conianuing  more  than  three 
from  Car-  years,  *  was  brought  to.  a  close  by  an  enemy  from 
**!*»••  without,  even  more  formidable  than  Athens.  This 

time,  the  invader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the 
ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful 
State  of  the  year(480  B.C.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across 
Carthagi-  the  Hellespont  to  meet  _ his.  defeat  atiSalamiis, 
mans.  ^j^^  Carthaginians  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast 

mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
stating in  Himera  the  despot  TerilluSy'who  had  been  expelled 
by  Theronof  Agrigentum. .  On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had 
been  slain,  and  his  large  army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan 
despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Himera.  So 
deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for 
the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  b.c, 
the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  island. 
They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse ;  which  same 
event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept 
in  restraintwhilethe  Athenian  empire  remained  unimpair- 
ed, again  to  act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power 
of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to 
Carthage,  2  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extrenuty.  No  sooner 
was  that  safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western 
Sicily  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  -^gean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two.  centuries,  down  to 
B.Q,  isoriio.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Funic  war,  the 
Extent  of  Carthagyiians  wjllbe  found  frequent,  in  their 
nfan^em-  aggressivo  interventions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an 
pire—  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  on  the 

population  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Whether  any 
vh^^V  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  ab- 
ciani?.  stain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding 

*  Diodox.  xiii.  66.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    Speech  of  He|w 
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generatioD^y  we  are  una^e  tosay, .  The  history  of  this  pow- 
.  erfuj  and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.  Wemakeout^a 
few  facts,  which  impai^  a  general  i^&  both  of  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possession^, 
but  which  leave  us.  in  the. dark  as  to  her  cpntinuous  history. 
Her.  possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  both  eastward  and  iWestward  from  her  city;   coDfi- 
prehending  also  Sardinia,  ai^d  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at 
.  tbia  time,  probably)  few  fiettlements  in  Spain.    She  had 
quite  enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere,  without 
.  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs ;  the  more  so,  as  her  province 
.  in  Sicily  was  xather  a  dependent  ally  thap  a  colonial  pos- 
'  session.    In  the.  early  treaties  made  with  Rome,  the  Car- 
thagi^ans  reistrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the 
Bomans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage 
.  itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily;  which  they  con- 
sider as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the 
cities  of  Latium  stood  in  to  Bome.  i    While  the  connexion 
of  Carthage  with  Sicily  was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear 
that  her  other  dependencies  gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate  do- 
minion. , 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about 
Carthage  and  ner  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third 
or  second  centuries  b.c;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  pre- 
sumptive conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  b.c,  especially 

mokratds    to    his    countrymen   at.  saubon,    identifying   it   with    t^e 

Syracuse— 80X81  H  fioi  xal  k<i  Kop-  4reaty  alluded  to  by  I^ivy,  vii.  27. 

yirfio^oi    a(jLSivov   eivai    ics(jL'j;ai.      Ou  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more 

Yap  dvsXTciaTov  auToic;}  dXX'  del  §id'  likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  some- 

96f)ou  elal   (atj  tcotc  'ABTjvalci  auTolt;  where   between  480-410.  B.C.     This 

eic'i  T^v  ic6X.iv  iXSuisiv,  Ac.  ,   ,  ,  second  treaty  Is  far  more  restrictive 

<  Polybius,  iii.  22,  23,  24.  than  the  first,  against  the  Bomans; 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  for  it  interdicts  them  from. all  traf- 

(either  wholly  or  in  part)  between  fie  either  with  Sardinia  or  Africa, 

the    Carthaginians    and    Bomans.  except  the  city  of  Carthage  itself; 

The  latest   of  thd  three  belongs  to  the    first    ti^eaty    permitted     such 

the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  about  278  ^.c. ;  irade  under  certain  fimitations  and 

the  earliest  to  508  B.C..   The  inter*  conditions.      The     second    treaty 

mediate   treaty  is  not  marked  as  argues   a   comparative  superiority 

to  date  by  any  specific   evidence,  of  Carthage  to  Borne,  which  woilld 

but  I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 

that  it  is  so  late  as  345  b.c,  which  half  of  the  fifth  bentury  B.C.,  tlian 

it  the  date  assigned  to   it  by  Ca-  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth.' 
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in  reference  to  the  general  system  pursued.  The  maximuQi 
of  her  power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Borne , 
which  began  in  264  b.c.;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars 
both  of  them  greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion. 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  1 50  b.c.| 
shortly  before  the  third  Funic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000 
souls  >  were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a  fortified  cir- 
cumference of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula 
with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was 
situated,  surrounded  oy  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crown- 
ed at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  ^sculapius. 
The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
TJtica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more 
anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent 
of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior 
and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Carthage  2  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly 
not  much  further  off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time, 
too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tri- 
butary cities  in  Libya.*  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them  cer- 
tainly m  the  fourth  century  b.c,  and  in  all  probability  also 
between  480 — 410  b.c.  That  empire  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis 
— westward  all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Heraklls 
and  the  western  coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south- 
east of  Carthage,  as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Em- 
poria) for  its  fertility.  Alone  this  extensive  line  were  dis- 
tributed indigenous  Libyan  tribes,living  by  agriculture;  and 
a  mixed  population  called  Liby-Phoenicians,  formed  by  inter- 
marriage and  coalition  of  some  of  these .  tribes  either  with 
colonists  from  Tyre  andSidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaanitish 
population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still 
eanier  settlement  in  the  country. «  These  Liby-Phoenicians 

*  Strabo,  zvii.  p.  832,  833 ;  Liry,         *  Appian.  Beb.  Punio.  viii.  75. 
Epitome,  lib.  61.  *  Strabo,  ut  aup. 

Strabo  gives  the  circamferenea        *  This   is  the  riew   of  Morers, 

as  860  stadia,  and  the  breadth  of  sustained  with  much  plansibilftj, 

the  isthmus  as  60  stadia.  But  this  in  his  learned  and  instructire  work 

is  noticed  by  Barth  as  much  ex-  — Oeschichte   der  Phosnisier,   vol. 

aggerated  (Wanderungen  auf  der  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  436-466.   See  Diodor. 

Kuste  des  Mittelmeers,  p.  86).  zz.  66. 
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dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  tmfortifiedy 
bat  each  surrounded  by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yield- 
ing large  produce.  They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but 
generally  unwarUke,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed  by 
ancient  uieory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil.^  Of 
the  Liby-PhoBnician  towns  the  number  is  not  known  to  us, 
but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are 
told  liiat  both  Agathokles  and  Kegulus  in  their  respective 
invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district, 
called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns.  > 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica, 
Adrumetum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c. — were  colo-  Harsh  deai- 
nies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage  herself.    "With  ing  of  Car- 
respect  to  Carthage,  therefore,  they  stood  upon  ^aiS®  *her 
a  diflTerent  footing  from  the  Liby-Phosnician  subjects. 
towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the  interior.    Yet  ,e°n?°ut 
the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  ttom  Car- 
every  town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  *****^** 
Utica.    They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phoenician,  and 
indigenous  Libyan;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed 
appears  to  have  been  exorbitant.    At  one  time,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural 
cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  produce,  ^  and 
doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute  levied  upon  the  towns. 
The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of 
one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually.    Such  exac- 
tions were  not  collected  without  extreme  harshness  of 
enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that 
he  possessed;  and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be 
sold  in  person  for  a  slave.  ^    Accordingly   the   general 


'  LiTj  xzix.  26.  Compare  the 
last  chapter  of  the  history  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

>  Diodor.  xt.  17;  Appian.  viii. 
8,  68. 

*  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with 
respect  to  the  modem  Greeks,  who 
work  on  the  plains  of  Turkey, 
upon  the  landed  property  of  Turk- 
ish proprietors— ''The  Helots  seem 
to  have  resembled  the  Greeks,  who 
labour  on  the  Turkish  farms  in 
ihe  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who  are 
bound  to  account  to  their  mksters 


for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  as  Tyrtieus  says  of  the  Mes- 
senians  of  his  time— 
'Qaittp  Svoi  (jisYdXoi?  5x^''^  Ttip6- 
(tsvot 
At9icoaOvoi9i  ^ipovTsc,  it^^xctiii^  Oico 
XoYp^c, 
"HfAiou  icdiv,  Saoov  xdpnov  &poup3 
9spoi. 

(Tyrtseus,  Frag.  6,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 

mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 

(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 

*  Polybius,  i.  72;  Livy,  zzxiv.  62. 
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'  sentiment  amjpng  the  dependencies  tdwardsCarthage  was  one 
of  mingled  fear  aiid  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eag€r  to 
r6Yolt  on  the  landing  of-any.for-eign  invader.  In  some 
cases  the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  su^h 
oontingences  by  paid  garrisons;^  but  they  also  provided  a 
species  of  garrison  from  among  their  own  citizens ;  by 
sending  out  from  Oarthage  poor  men,  and  assigning  to  them 
lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  provision 
for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obvi- 
ating discontent  among  their  town  population  at  home, 
and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  dependencies  abroad,  i 

In  the  fifth  century .  b.c,  the  Carthaginians  had  Ho 
Military  apprehension  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them 
force  of  from,  seaward ;  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in 
Carthage.  ^  ijg  b.c.^  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syrti- 
cusan  Agathokles,  '  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land 
side  formidable  as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely 
annoying  as  plunderers.  The  Numidians  and  other  native 
tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen,  distinguished 

-  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  activity,  so  harassed 
the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  oflr.2    But 


Meyers  (Gescbichte  der  Fhoenizier, 
ii.  2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  as- 
sessment to  Le'ptis  Magna;  but  the 
passage  of  Livy  can  relate  only  to 
Leptis  Parva,  in  the  region  called 
Emporia. 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater 
distance  from  Carthage,  near  the 
Great  Syrtis. 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  durch 
die  Kiistenlander  des  Mittellaudi- 
scbeu  Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given 
a  recent  and  valuable  examination 
of  the  site  of  Carthage  and  of  the 
neighbouring  regions.  On  his  map, 
however,  the  territory  called  Em- 
poria is  marked  near  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  20O  miles  from  Carthage 
(Pliny,  N..  H.  v.  3).  Yet  it.seerts 
certain  that  the  name  Emporia 
must  have  comprised  the  territory 
■south  of  Carthuge  and  approaching 


very  near  to  the  city;  for  Scipio 
Africauus,  in  his  expedition  from 
Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to  steer 
for  Emporia.  He  intended  to  land 
very  near  Carthage ;  and  he  actu- 
ally did  land  on  the  White  Cape, 
near  to  that  city,  but  on  the  north 
side,  and  still  nearer  to  Utica. 
This  region  north  of  Carthage  was 
probably  not  included  in  the  name 
Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  25-27). 
*  Aristotel.  Pblitic.  ii.  8, 
3,5. 

»  Appian.  viii.  32,  54,   59 ; 
gon.  Trail    de  Mirabilibus, 

.  Eujxayoc   88    9>3aiv    sv   n*pirjYy,oii, 
KapyYjSovtouc     nepixa^ptuovxac    Tf)v 

•  ifiiav  eicap^^iav,  cupeiv  6p6ooov"ta?  8'Jo 
oxsXsToo^  sv  o6pu>  xsipisvouc,  &c,   ' 

The  line  of  trench  however  was 
dug  apparently  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominion;  for 


9;    vi. 


Phlc- 
c.   16. 
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these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organisation  to 
act  for  permanent  objects,  until  the  .reign  of  Masinissa-and 
the  second  Funic  war  with  £,ome.  During  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.,  therefore  (prior*  to  the  invasion  of 
Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.  For  these 
purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  mercenaries,  hired 
for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts 
from  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native  Carthagi- 
nians, *  though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertake 
this  military  service,  were  generally,  averse  to  it,  and 
sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often 
sent  on  foreign  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force 
when  called  upon.  '  No  less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites 
went  forth  from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokles, 
together  with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war- 
diariots.2  An  immense  public  magazine — of  arms,  muni- 
ments of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions^—appears  to  have 
been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  ^ 
A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and 
family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage,* distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well 
as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  formed  part  of  their  iDaggage.  We  shall  find 
these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of 
Gauls,  Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.y  a  mingled  host  got  together 

tbe  CaTthaginianii  afterwards,   as  trench. 

tbey  grew  more  powerful,  extended  «A    Carthaginian    citizen   wore 

their  possessions  beyond  the  trench;  as  many  rings   as  he  had  served 

as  we  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  campaigns  (Aristotel.  Politic,  yii. 

above  referred  to.  2,  6). 

Movers  (Gesch.  derPhoeniz.  if.  2.  *  Biodor.  xx.  10. 

p.  467)  identifies  this  trench  with  •  Appian,  viii.  80.    Twenty  thou- 

the  one  which  Pliny  names  near  sand  panoplies,  together  with  an 

ThensB    on    the  Lesser  Syrtls,    as  immense   stock    of    weapons    and 

having  been  dag  by  order  of  the  engines  of  siege,    were  delivered 

second  Africanns— to  form  a  bound-  up  to  the  perfidious  manoauvres  of 

afy  between  the  Boman  province  the  Romans,  a  little  before  the  last 

of  Africa,  and  the'dominion  of  the  siege  of  Carthage, 

native  kings   (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  See    BStticher,    Oescbichte    der 

But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  Carthager,  p.  20-25. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  last  is  "•  Diodor.  ^vi.  8.                       * 
distinct     from    the    Carthaginian 
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for  the  dccasioBi  discordant  in  langtiage  as  well  as  in  cus- 
toms. Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders  under 
whom  they  served;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Car- 
thage with  bad  faith|  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. 1  A  military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercena^  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa; 
as  happened  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in 
Sicily  these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make 
conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money,  without  any  waste 
of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals 
seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers 
— manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come  to 
the  Punic  wars  with  !Rome,  conducted  under  Hanulkar 
Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
Political  ^^^^^  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to 
constitu-  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The 
OiSha'  e  magistrates  most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  pre- 
*^ '  cedence  were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who 
presided  over  the  Senate.  2  They  seem  to  have  been 
renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were 
re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but  they 
were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or 
gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine 
Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes, 
thirty  curisB,  and  three  hundred  gentes —  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Koman  patricians.  From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again 
was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 


>  See  the  itriking  description  in 
Livy,  of  the  motlej  composition 
of  the  Oarthaginiftn  mercenary 
armies,  where  he  bestows  just  ad- 
miration on  the  genius  of  Hanni- 
bal, for  having  always  maintained 
his  ascendency  over  them^  and  kept 
them  in  obedience  and  harmony 
(Liry,  zxTiii.  12).  Oompare  Poly- 
bins,  i.  66-67,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Imilkon  abandoned  his  mer- 
cenaries to  destmction  at  Syracnsa 
(Diodor.  xiv.  76-77). 


*  There  were  in  like  manner  two 
Snifetes  in  Chides  and  each  of  the 
other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livy, 
xxyiii.  37).  Cornelias  Nepos  (Han- 
nibal, c.  7)  talks  of  Hannibal  as 
having  been  made  king  (rex)  when 
he  was  invested  with  his  great 
foreign  military  command,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  So  Dio- 
doms  (xiv.  64)  talks  about  Imil- 
kon,  and  Herodotus  (vii.  166)  about 
Hamilkar. 
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principes  represeDting  the  curiae ;  i  sometimes  a  still  smaller^ 
of  only  ten  principes.  These  little  councils  are  both  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage; 
and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Folybius 
calls  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  2  Aristotle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  TSuffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the 
two  Kings  of  Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to 
that  of  Sparta; 3. which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not 
allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what 
Folybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  Councils,  one  of 
one  hundi^ed  members,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  four;  and 
certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Fentarchies.  He  compares 
the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ; 
yet  a§[ain  he  talks  of  the  Fentarchies  as  invested  with 
extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Ferhaps  this  last 
Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judffes  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a 
check  ujson  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum;  of 
which  Livy  speaKS  after  the  second  Funic  war,  as  existing 
with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that  it  over- 
ruled all  the  other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to 
lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
being  perpetual  * 

These   statements,    though    cbming   from   valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information  and  are  oiig«rohi> 
withal  so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  oai  system 
structure  and  working  of  the  political  machine  sentiment 
at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  <^    But  at  Carthage. 

>  See  Movers,  Die  Phdnisier,  ii.  (x.  18)  20txXy)toc. 

1.  p.  483.499.  *  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8^  8. 

•  Poljbins,  X.  18;  Itttj,  xxx.  16.  *  Livy,  xzziii.  46.    Jnstin  (xiau 

Tet  again  Polybins   in  another  2)  mentions  the  100  select  Senators 

place  speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  set  apart  as  judges. 

Carthage  as  representing  the  aris-  *  Heeren(IdeeniiberdenVerkehr 

tooratioal  force,   and  as  opposed  der  Alton  Welt,  part.  ii.  p.  188.  8rd 

to  the  ieX^9oc  or  people  (Ti.  61).  edit.)  and  Klnge  (in  his  Dissertation, 

It  wonld  seem  that  by  rcpdvtio^  Aristotelesde Politic Carthaginien- 

be  mast  mean  the  same  as  the  as-  slum,  Wratisl.  1894)  hare  discussed 

sembly  called  in  another  passage  all  these  passages  with  ability.  "But 
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it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  government 
was  highly  oligarchical  J  that  a  few  rich,-  old,  and  powerful 
families  divided  among  themselves  thb^'great  offices  and  in- 
fluence of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  themselves  in 
pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  fee  multitude;  * 
that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  hitter  feuds, 
often  stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that  the 
treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party-anti- 
pathies, unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in 
the  extreme. 2  It  appears- that  wealth  was  one  indispen-  i 
sable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates  and  generals  pro- 
cured their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt 
means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was  the  habit  of  - 
constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  banquets  of 
the  curice  or  the  political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual, 
and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of 
Sparta.  3  There  was  a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who 
were  consulted  on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom 
propositions  were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one  mind.* 
How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of  - 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the 
lucrative  appointments  with  lots  ofland  in  foreign  depend- 
encies, &c.  The  purposes  of  government  were  determined, 
its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held— Suffetes, 
Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges — by  the  members  of  a  small 

their  materials  do  not  enable  them  parison  which  Aristotle  makes  with 

to  reach  any  certainty.  the  Spartan  public  mess.    But  even 

>  Valerius  Max.  ix.  Sj  4.    ''Inso-  granting  the  analogy  on  these  ex- 

lentisB    inter   Garthaginiensem    et  ternal  points  — the  intrinsic  differ- 

Campanum  senatum  quasi  semulatio  •  enceof  character  And  purpose  he- 

fuit.    Ille  enim  separato  ft  plebe  tween  the  two  must  have  been  so 

balneo  lavabatur,  hio  diverso  forio  great  that  the  comparison  seems 

utebatnr."  not  happy. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii.'9;  Valer.  Livy  (xxxir.  61)  talks  of  the  cir- 
Max.  ii.  7,  1.  euli  et  convivia  at  Carthage;   but. 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ill.  6,  6.          '  this    is   probably    ik   general    ex-. 

These  banquets  must  hare  been  pression,  without  particular  re- 
settled, daily  proceedings— as  well  ference  to  the  public  banquets; 
as  multitudinous,  in  order  to  famish  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

eYen  apparent  warrant  for  the  com--       *  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,8. 
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number  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief  opposition  which 
they  encountered,  was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other. 
In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  sys- 
tematic foreign  and  commercial  aggrandisement.  Within 
the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered 
either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion,  i 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our 
notice,  is  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  B.C.),  Powerful 
who  is  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  or-  ^™*i^®*  ^ 
ganize  the  forces,  and  extend  the  dominion  of  M?go*^^ 
Carthage.      Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Hasdrubal,  5*"^^v'\ 
perished  after  a  victorious  career  in  Sardinia; 2 
the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of  Himera 
in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has 
been  already  recounted.    After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his 
son  6iskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed 
his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.^    But  the 
sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most 
powerful  citizens  in  the   state;   carrying   on  hostilities 
against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom 
they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage 
had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the 
city  was  situated.     This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have 
been  so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was 
supposea  to  be  necessary;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select 
One   Hundred   Senators    sitting  as   Judges    were  now 


•  «  Ari8tot.Polit.ii.8,l.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy 
of  Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also 
mentioned  in  Justin,  (xxi. 4).  Hanno 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and 
making  himself  despot.  Bat  he  was 
detected,  and  executed  under  the 
severest  tortures;  all  his  family 
being  put  to  death  along  with  him. 
Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to 
make  out  Aristotle's  statements 
about  the  Carthaginian  government 
—but  tome  of  them  are  even  con- 
tradictory. One  of  these  (v.  10,  3) 
has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Bar- 
th61emy  St.  Hilaire,  who  proposes 

VOL.  X. 


to  read  iv  X9cXxiQ§6vt  instead  of  iv. 
KapyTjSovt.  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage^  (iv  Kap- 
XTjSivi  57)fiLOxpoTouiJLlvTQ)  a  state  de- 
mocratically governed ;  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  what  he  says 
in  ii.  8,  respecting  its  government. 

Aristotle  compares  the  Council 
of  104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan 
Ephors.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  so  numerous  a  body  could  have 
transacted  the  infinite  diversity  of 
administrative  and  other  business 
performed  by  the  five  Ephors. 

'  Justin,  xix.  1. 

•  Diodor.  xiii. 
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nominated  for  the  first  time,  i  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless 
tended  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  farther  inter- 
ference in  Sicily,  during  the  interval  between  480-410  b.c. 
There  were  probably  other  causes  also,  not  known  to  us — 
and  down  to  the  year  413  b.c,  the  formidable  naval  power 
of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on 
the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great 
Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions 
from  that  quarter  were  dissipated;  so  that  Carthage  again 
found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in  Sicily  both 
aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remiarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the 
same  quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the 
B.C.  410.  motive  for  the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now 
?we*eT^  **"  served  in  the  like  capacity  as  prompters  to 
Egesta  and  Carthage.  The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  engaged 
Sicify!'  *°  ^^  *^  unequal  war  with  rival  neighbours  at 
Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties. 
They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,  ^  before 
they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This 
war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in 
the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syracuse;  but  it 
revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens  and  her 
armament  were  shipwrecked.  The  Egestaeans  had  not 
only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated 
hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brougnt  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original 
quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of 
border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  maintain,  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as  well  as  angry, 
were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestceans  of  other  lands 
indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the 
integrity  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no 
other  quarter  could  the  Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance 


*  Jnstiiit  six*  3<  ^^^7  *  ^<^'  between  Egesta  and  Se- 

•  Diodor.  xii.  82.  linat  (tee  Biodor.  xi.  86— with  Wes- 
It  seems  probable  thai  the  war  seling's  note).  Lilybienm  as  a  town 

which  Diodorus  mentions  to  have  attained  no  importance  until  after 

taken  place  in  462  b.c,  between  the  the  capture  of  Moty6  by  the  elder 

Egesteeant  and  Lilybseans— was  re-  Dionysius  in  396  b.o. 
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of  finding  both  will  and  power  to  protect  thera,  except  to 
Carthage.  * 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only 
semi -Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  . 
northern  line  of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  tion  o?" 
western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  the  immediate  Egesta  to 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  fo*/*aid— 
— Moty§,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  application 
or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the  western  flgeraess 
cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  of  aanni- 
its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  ^*  ' 
of  Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Egestsean  envoys  presented 
their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming 
that  unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become 
a  dependency  of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not 
unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements 
would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour 
were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize  herself.  Accordingly 
they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited;  yet  not  without 
much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover  left  such 
disastrous  recollections  2 — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan 
courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  armament.  But  the  recollections  of  the 
Gelonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  appre- 
hension, also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge;  especially 
in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that  general 
Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death.  Hannibal  was  at  this 
moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two  SuflPetes,  chief  exe- 
cutive magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather  had  been 
seventy  years  before.  So  violent  had  been  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera, 
that  they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general 
Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him 
to  pass  hfs  whole  life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus,  where  probably  Hannibal  also  had  spent 
his  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his 
family  consequence — and  from  whence  he  brought  back 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an 
impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour 
both   of  his   country  and   of  his    famify.    Accordingly, 


I  Dlodor.  xiii.  43.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  48. 
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^spousing  with  warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestaeans,  he 
ohtained  from  the  Senate  authority  to  take  effective 
measures  for  their  protection.  * 

His  first  proceeding,  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta 
B.C.  410.  ^^^  Selinus,  to  remonstrate  against  the  encroach- 
carthagi-  ments  of  the  Selinuntines;  with  farther  instruc- 
nian  envoys  tions,  in  case  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual, 
llSii  *—  *°  proceed  with  the  Egesteeans  to  Syracuse,  and 
neutrality  there  Submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitra- 
of  Syracuse,  ^^q^  ^f  ^jjg  Syracusans.  He  foresaw  that  the 
Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  force  on  their  side, 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration;  and  that  the 
Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected 
by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether. 
It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinuntines  sent 
envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  representations, 
from  Egesta  and  Carthage;  but  declined  to  refer  their  case 
to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a  vote 
that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus,  yet 
without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with  Car- 
thage; thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
aid  of  Egesta:  5000  Libyans  or  Africans;  and  800  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and 
service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted 
that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.  2 

'  Diodor.   xiii.   43.      KaTeoxTjaav  he  had  been  gnilty  of  misconduct, 

otpaxrjYiv  t6v  *Avvlp«v,  xaxd  v6{jlou?  or  misjudgement,  or  omission.  But 

Tixe  fiaoiXeOovxa.   OOxo?  8i  ^v  uiu>v6<:  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which, 

ficv   xou   np6<  riXu)va  noXefxi^oavxo;  when  a  Grecian  general   thus  ap- 

^AftUxou,  xal  icpoc  *I|J^^p(f  xeXeuxi^oav-  parently  innocent  was  not  merely 

Tcx;,  ui6c  Sirivxwvoc,  &<;  6id  X7)v  xou  defeated   but  slain    in  the  battle, 

icxxpoc  ^xxtt'  e'fujaSsuST),   xal  xaxe-  his   son  was  banished  for  life,    as 

piuDoev   8v  x^  SsXivouvTi.    *0   6*  CUV  Giskon  was  banished  by  the  Cartba- 

'Avvlf)aC)  wv  liiv  xal  96961  (xiaeX-  ginians.  In  appreciating  the  manner 

Xt)v,    t\iu>%   6e   xd^    xu)v   npOY6vu>v  in  which  the  Grecian  states,  both 

dxifiiac  6iopBu>9a99at  f)ouX6(jievoc>  Ac.  democratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt 

The  banishment   of  Giskon,  and  with  their  officers,  the  contempo- 

that  too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  rary   republic   of  Carthage  is   one 

deserves  notice,  as  a  point  of  com-  important  standard  of  comparison, 

parison    between     the    Greek   re-  Those  who  censure  the  Greeks,  will 

publics,  and  Carthage.    A  defeated  have  to  find  stronger  terms  of  con* 

general  in  Greece,  if  he  survived  demnation  when  they  review  the 

his  defeat,   was  not  unfrequently  proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians, 

banished,   even  where  there  seems  '  Diodor.  xiii.  43,  44. 
neither  proof  nor  probability  that 
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i        In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  coun- 
tenance of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  b.o.  410. 
time  in  full  power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  confidence 
themselves  strong  enough   to  subdue  Egesta.  of  the  Seii- 
Under  such  persuasion,  they  invaded  the  terri-  f^ey*  a*rV~" 
tory  with  their  full  force.     They  began  to  defeated  by 
ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and  J^a^^^and 
precaution;   but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  Oarthagi- 
the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  ^^^^^' 
and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.    This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestaeans  and  Carthagi- 
nians were  watching.    They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  1000  -men,  and 
recaptured  the  whole  booty.  1 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on 
the  part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  • 
punishing  or  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  seitnus— **' 
Egesta.  Only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  promise  of 
defence  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  yet  sy^a'cuse— 
interfered.  But  against  such  an  interference  large  pre- 
the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  H*annibai.°' 
measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they 
sought  it;  as  a  considerable  minority  among  them,  headed 
by  a  citizen  named  Empedion,2  urgently  recommended: 
•for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily. 
Even  at  the  great  battle  of  Himera^  theSelinuntine  troops 
had  not  only  not  assisted  Galon,  but  had  actually  fought 
in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar;^  a  plea,  which, 
had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight  with 
Hannibal.  But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage 
appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  apd 
passionate  in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
They  sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans, 
imder  present  circumstances,  promised  to  send  them.  But 
the  promise  was  given  with  little  cprdiality,  as  appears  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so  recently  before; 
for  the  contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive    on  the  part  of 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  44.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  59. 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  66}  xi.  21.  
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Selinu8,  80  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her  to 
conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusons  nor  Selinuntines 
were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations,  and  energetic 
rapidity  of  movement^  by  which  Hannibal  at  once  altered 
the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes,  of  the  war.  He 
employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  collecting 
a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to 
take  service,  i 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  b.  c,  through 
B.C.  409.  ^^6  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a 
Hannibal  condition  to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of 
cro|8e8over  sixty  triremes,  and  1500  transports  or  vessels 
^ith  a  very  of  burthen; 2  conveying  an  army,  which,  accord- 
large  4m»-  ing  to  the  comparatively  low  estimate  of  Ti- 
layVsiege  msBus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men; 
to  SeiinuB.  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000 
infantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  of 
war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.  With  these  he 
steered  directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  LilybsBum; 
taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his 
fleet  on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near 
Motye — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he 
should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the 
southern  coast  towards  their  city.  Bv  this  precaution, 
he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syra- 
cusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an 
enemy  so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected, 
sent  pressing  messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the 
promised  help.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  standing 
on  the  defensive  against  a  reaUy  formidable  aggressor. 
Their  walls,  though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against 
Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during  the  long- 
continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now 

■  Diodor.  ziii.  54-58.    ol  toi<  Kap-  of  the  Krimfisus— B.C.  840. 

X7)Sovioi<'£XXT]vt<6v|i|i.axouvxt<,  Ac.  *  Tbucyd.  ▼!.  34.    Suvaxol  li  tlat 

I^  c%iuiqt  therefore  be  exact—  (the  Carthaginians)  lAdXtataxibvYuv, 

that  which  Plutarch  aifirmt,  Timo-  pouXT)Oivttc*  xp^o^v  70^  nai  ip^vpcv 

leon,  c  80— that  the  Carthaginians  itXeloTov  xexxYjvTai,  SOcv  S  xs  n6Xc{iO< 

had  neyer  employed  Greeks  in  their  xai  xoiXXa  luitoptt. 
seryice,   at  the  time  of  the  battle 
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in  many  places  out  of  repair*  Hannibal  left  them  no  time 
to  make  good  past  deficiencies.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done 
five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real 
inaction,  he  wait^  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
from  Egesta  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  depend- 
encies, and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight  from 
Lilybseum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river  Mazara  in  his 
way,  and  storming  the  fort  wmch  lay  near  its  mouth,  he 
soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He  dis- 
tributed his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  bat- 
tering machines  and  moveable  wooden  towers;  and  then 
assailed  the  walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the 
points  where  tiliey  were  most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated. 
Archers  and  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted  near 
the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  missiles  and  chase 
away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements.  Under  cover 
of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal 
in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were 
prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level. 
Against  other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with 
iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  mul- 
titudes, shaking  or  brealang  through  its  substance,  espe- 
cially where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay. 
Such  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.  He 
was  eager  to  forestal  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the 
^gest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had 
been  defeated  before  Himera*  Collected  from  all  the  shores 
of  the  western  Mediterninean,  it  presented  soldiers  heteroge- 
neous in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything,  except 
bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.  ^ 
The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  de-  ^.o.  40f. 
stroying  hurricane,  is  not  to  be  described.  It  vigorous 
was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  g"*^^*,,!** 
conditions  or  grant  capitulation;  for  he  had  gallant  re- 
promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  sol-  J["*°°®"i 
diers.  The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  at^enjth  * 
hold  out  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until  "tormed. 
they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the 

*  piodor.  ziii.  54,  56. 
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southern  coast-^Affrigentum,  Gela,  and  especially  Syre^ 
«use — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  supplicate. 
Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls,  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens;  while  the  old 
men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with  a^ony  from 
the  fate  which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  in  their  power.  Under  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assailants  approached 
the  walls,  encountering  everywhere  a  vaUant  resistance. 
They  were  repulsed  again  and  again,  with  the  severest  loss. 
But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who  were  slain  or 
fatigued;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous  struggle,  a  body  of 
Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls  into  the  town.  Yet 
in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  besieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew,  them,  so  that 
night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished.  For 
nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with 
undiminished  fury;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic 
population  maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their 
enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  per- 
petually— though  their  own  strength  was  every  day  fail- 
ing— ^and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid. 
•At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers^  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part 
of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city.  Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls 
were  carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barri- 
-cade  and  defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women 
also  assisted,  by  throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the 
assailants  from  the  house-tops.  All  these  barriers  were 
successively  overthrown,  by  the  unexhausted  numbers,  and 
increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host;  so  that  the  defend- 
ers were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where 
most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an  honourable 
death.  A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion, 
escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  the  most  hospitable  treatment,  i 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread 
SeiinuB  is  themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of 
sacked  and  insatiate  appetites — murderous,  lustful,  and 
—met-*'**  rapacious.  They  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
eiiess  elders  and  children,  preserving  only  the  grown 

slaughter,     women  as  captives.  The  sad  details  of  a  town 

•  *  Diodor.  xiil.  oC,  67. 
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taken  by  storrii  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus 
manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying 
without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment. 
IThey  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen 
with  amputated  hands  strung  together  in  a  row  and  fastened 
round  their  girdles;  while  others  brandished  heads  on  the 
points  of  their  spears  and  javelins. »  The  Greeks  (seemingly 
not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from 
^baring  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed 
Bome^mat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers. 
Sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
five  thousand  to  have  been  taken  captive;  while  two 
thousand  six  hundred  escaped  to  Agrigentum.2  These 
figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above,  the  truth. 
.Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled  to  any  confidence;  nor  do 
they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
different  categories — old  and  young — men  and  women— 
freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics.  We  can  only 
pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross. 
All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,  j,g|^y  ^^ 
that  this  unfortunate  city  should  have  been  the  Syra- 
left  to  its  fate  unassisted.  In  vain  was  messenger  ^11^^  ^^ 
after  messenger  despatched,   as    the   defence  sending  aid. 
bec^une  more  and  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Hannibal' 
and  Syracuse.    The  military  force  of  the  two   to  their 
former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed   e"^^*"/. 
its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the  last;  so  formidable  was 
the  account  given  of  the  invading  host.    Meanwhile  the 
Syracusans  were  not  ready.    They  thought  it  requisite, 
first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting  against 
Katana  and  Naxos^-next,  to  muster  a  large  and  carefully- 
appointed  force.  Before  these  preliminaries  were  finished, 
the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death -hour  of 
Selinus  had  sounded.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled 
by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who,  beginning  with 
a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached  their  town 
by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
required.  Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal 
would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  67.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  67,  5S. 
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that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous 
foreigners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could 
afiford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens  of 
Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose 
to  the  murderous  but  thorough  -  going  process  of  ever- 
renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — they 
were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  8yracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at 
length  joined  the  Qeloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum, 
only  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay 
everywhere  di£[used.  A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
three  cities  to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for 
compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens. 
To  tne  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned 
an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  characteristic  —  **The 
Selinuntines  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  tfods  have 
become  offended  with  them,  and  have  taken  their  departure 
from  the  town."  ^  To  Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and 
pronounced  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  reply  was 
more  indulgent.  All  the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found  alive 
among  the  captives,  were  at  once  given  up;  moreover  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return, 
if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its  lands,  as 
tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  tim^that  he 
granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused 
the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the  town  with  its  temples 
to  be  destroyed.  2  What  was  done  about  the  proposed 
ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

'  Diodor.  ziii  69.    *0  H  'A^vlpac  tade  of  the  fallen  oolumiii,  It  hM 

aiccxpi9i),  Touc  fiiv  2iXivouvTiou«  iJt.71  been  supposed  that  tbey  were  oyer- 

8uva|jt.cvouc    TT]peiv    t7)v    IXtu9iplav,  thrown  by  an  earthquake.    But  the 

«tipav  T%  SouXciac  Xr/feoOat*  roue  St  ruins  afford  distinct  eyideuce,  that 

9toO<     cxt6^    SsXivouvToc    Qt'j^tuHctif  these  columns  baye  been  Arstunder- 

icpcox64>avTa(  xoic  ivotxouaiv.  mined,   and   then    overthrown   by 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  69.  The  ruins,  yet  crow-bars, 

remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  This    impressiTO    fact,    demon- 

of  Selinns,  are  vast  and  imposing;  strating  tbe  agency  of  the  Oartha- 

charaoteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  ginian   destroy  em,     is   stated     by 

art  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen-  Niebuhr,   Vortrage  iiber  alte  i^e- 

turies  b.o.    From  tbe  great  magni  schichte,  yol.  lit  p.  807. 
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Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder, 
Hannibal  now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  desolation,  and  marched  across  the  island  "•°*  *®^' 
to  Himera    on   its    northern   coast.    Though  marche8\o 
Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  Himera  and 
the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against  $®id^§om*'* 
Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was  Syracase 
directed.  Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  li^^Z^li' 
both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  from       ^ 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon:  ^*^®^  ^j^^ 
here  it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  bfsi^egers— 
full  vengeance  and  requital  from  the  grand-  H°*°'b^ 
children  of  those  who  then  occupied  the  fated     ^^^^  * 
spot.  Not  only  was  the  Carthaginian  army  elate  with  the 
past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans, 
eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  antipa- 
thies of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders,  flocked 
to  join  it;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault.  Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his 
army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded 
to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus;  pushing  up  his  battering 
machines  and  towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 
The  Himerseans    defended    themselves    with    desperate 
bravery;  and  on  this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unas- 
sisted, for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and  headed  by 
the  Syracusan  Diokl^s,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a  reinforce- 
ment.   For  a  whole  day  they   repelled   with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.    No  impression  being  made  upon  the 
city,  the  besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour, 
that  they  resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining 
themselves  to  defence,  but  to  sally  out  at  day-break  the 
next  morning  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.  Ten 
thousand  gallant  men — HimersBans,  Syracusans,  and  other 
Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out  with  the  dawn; 
while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men  and  women 
as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.  The  Carthaginians 
near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked 
for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.    In 
spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of 
great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
mcapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and  orderly  charge 
of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way  and  fled  towards 
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the  neighbouring  hill,  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his  body 
of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault. 
The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  (6000  according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than 
20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus), 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making  prisoners. 
But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became 
out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this 
untoward  condition,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal, 
who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his  own 
defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so 
completely  turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely 
contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found 
.themselves  overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates. 
Three  thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  de- 
spairing of  their  city  and  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus, 
dSsdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and  perished  to  a  man  in 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Carthaginians.  1 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  inHimera,  whenthe 
Syracugan  Aower  of  her troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten 
BquadTon-  men,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this 
takeiTVo "  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a 
abandon  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  belonging  to  Syra- 
Himera.  cuse  and  other  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily;  which 
triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
^ffean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got  to- 
gether for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged 
city.  So  important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have  revived 
the  spirit  of  the  Himerseans.  It  announced  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  in  full  march  across  the  island,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera.  But  this  good 
news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  statement,  that 
Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybseum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its 
main  force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing 
from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motye, 
observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.    Here 

»  Diodor.  xiil.  CO. 
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V(d3  intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
home  in  the  bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at 
Himera ;  especially  under  the  despondency  now  reigning, 
Diokles  not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail 
back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted  upon  marching 
back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan  forces, 
and  abandoning  the  farther  defenpe  of  Himera.  He  would 
in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-citizens  on  their  march 
outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him.  To  the 
Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than 
death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and 
despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor 
could  they  prevail  upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more 
than  means  of  transport  for  carrying  off  the  Himeraean 
population,  when  the  city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to 
Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as  much  of 
the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing 
them  safely  at  Messene;  after  which  it  would  return  to 
fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend 
the  city  with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these 
unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  Partial  eva- 
without.    Immediately  the  feebler  part  of  the  h-^^^^— ^ 
population— elders,  women,  and  children— crowd-  resistance 
mg  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold  no  still  con- 
more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to  t(mn  is  at^ 
Messenl.      On  the  same  night,  Diokles  also  length 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  Syracusan  Jn^d'bap- 
soldiers;  in  such  haste  to  get  home,  that  he   tured. 
could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan 
soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  sally. 
Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
took  their  departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only 
chance   of  escape;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the 
triremes  would  not  carry  away  all.     The  bravest  and  most 
devoted  portion  of  the  Himeraean  warriors  still  remained, 
to  defend  their  city  until  the  triremes  came  back.    After 
keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all  night,  they  were 
again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Carthaginians, 
elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  and  with  the 
flight  of  so  many  defenders.    Yet  notwiSistanding  all  the 
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pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines, 
the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained;  so  that 
night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day, 
the  triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their 
unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as 
Messene.  If  the  defenders  could  have  maintained  their 
walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have 
escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  phy- 
sical  force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
gods  were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted 
Selinus.  At  the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen 
coming  near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down 
a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams, 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all  opposition. 
Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all 
sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city, 
which  became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plun- 
der. It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  inter- 
rupt the  plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to 
his  soldiers.  But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being 
anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  by  dragging  away  all  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among  this  wretched 
population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the  approaching 
triremes;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor,  i 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when 
Hannibal  ^®  stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera; 
destroys  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the 
J^Tsiangh.  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather, 
ters  3C0O  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this 
M*an°ex-  long-cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the  walls 
piation  to  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses 
ofVfs*"**'^  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its 
grand-  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  oma- 

father.  ments  and  valuables,  were  burnt.    The  women 

and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in 
number,  were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where  Ha- 
milkar  had  been  slain,  and  there  put  to  death  with  indig- 
nity, >  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction  to  his  lost  honour. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  61,  62.  Xu>tu)v  Y^valxdc  tc  xat  icaifiac  SiaSoOc 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  63.    Tu)v  5'  od^fiia-     •!<  t6  OTpatdittJov  itoipe^oXoxTf  t<Lv 
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Lastly;  in  order  that  even  the  hated  name  of  Himera  might 
pass  into  oblivion;  a  new  town  ealled  Therma  (so  desig- 
nated because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly 
afterwards  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 1 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale 
massacre  without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt;  that  among  all  the  acts  of  HannibaPs  life,  this  was  the 
one  in  which  he  most  gloried;  that  it  realized  in  the  most 
complete  and  emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations 
of  filial  sentiment;  religious  obligation;  and  honour  as  a 
patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  impulses;  and  that  if 
the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory 
fulfilment  only  so  mi;ch  the  more  honourable  and  efficacious. 
In  the  Carthaginian  religion;  human  sacrifices  were  not 
merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation 
of  devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in 
times  of  distress;  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the 
gods  was  accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings 
of  Hannibal  were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of 
his  revenge  envied;  by  the  army  around  him.  So  diflFerent, 
sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which 
we  have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  b.q,  409. 
we  have  found  few  or  no  examples  of  any  con-  j^jarm 
siderable  town  taken  by  storm.    So  much  the  throughout 
more  terrible  was  the   shock  throughout  the  o^®s^nyi" 
Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  recounted;  Hannibal 
Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  an-  ^Ij^rmy 
cient  standing  and uninterruptedprosperity — had  and  returns 
both  of  them  been  stormed;  ruined,  and  depo-  *°  Carthage. 
pulated;  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the  space  of  three 
months.  2    No  event  at  all  parallel  had  occurred  since  the 
sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495 

8'  av8p<0v  Touc  dXdvxac,  etc  Tptox^Xtouc  Tictory  over  Agathoklds  in  307  b.o., 

Svxac,  icapiQTaYtv  iicl  t6v  xiicov,  iv  tp  lacrificed  their  finest  pritoners  as 

KpiTcpov'AfiilXxac  6icdicitoca&TOu  uito  offerings   of   thanks   to   the   gods 

PiXoovoc  dvf2F*^i  ^>'^  itdvtac  aXxisa-  (Diodor.  xz.  66). 

fuvoc  xaria^aU'  '  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 

The   Carthaginians,    after    their  *  Xenpph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  87. 
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B.C.  ^)f  which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mouming 
in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  jQgean,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless 
contributed  to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  im- 
pression of  calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror 
for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed 
a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout 
the  war,  wii^h  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering  ma- 
chinery surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities. 
The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike 
terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity ;  encouraging  Car- 
thaginian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  bv 
attacks  a^inst  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such 
prospects  indeed  were  at  once  realized.  Hannibal,  having 
completed  his  revenge  at  Himera,  and  extended  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  all  across  the  north-west  comer  of 
Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site  of  EEi- 
mera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary 
troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated 
with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who 
had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  them- 
selves unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust. 2  Hannibal 
carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Car- 
thage, where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration.  3 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in 
B.C.  409-408.  Sicily — and  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the 
New  i  t  -  ^*^®^^  would  greatly  rest  in  the  event  of  a  se- 
tine  discord  cond  Carthaginian  invasion — had  stronger  mo- 
injyracuse  tives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
kratds"  efficacious  defence.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just 
comes  to  ^t  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  intestine 
^*  ^'  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse;  fatally  impairing 

her  strength,  and  proving  in  its  consequences  destructive 
to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermo- 
krates  had  recently  arrived  at  Messene  in  Sicily;  where  he 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives  came 
from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he,  with 
two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 

»  Herodol.  vi.  28.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  62-80. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  C2. 
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serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia^ 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus 
was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed, 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the 
three  admirals.  Hermokrates  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers ;  he  had  stood  con- 
spicuous for  incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself 
(so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  abil- 
ity in  his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  be- 
haviour, was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the 
fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations 
which  Hermokrates  had  held  out ;  combined  witn  the  fact 
that  Dioklesandthe  opposite  part^r  were  now  in  the  ascend- 
ent at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished  general,  in  making 
it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of  its  injustice  and 
illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and  even  exhor- 
tations still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of  orders  from 
home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising 
sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country  :i  upon 
which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  affection- 
ate leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  bath,  as  soon  as 
they  should  return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried 
for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  He  levies 
been  honourable  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  ^{^JJS*,,*^ 
own  conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  retam  hj 
the  worst  enemies  of  his  country.    For  imme-  'o"®- 
diately  on  being  superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went 
to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of  money, 
which  he  employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and 
building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syra- 
cuse and  procure  his  own  restoration.  2    Thus  strengthened, 
he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian 
Mess^ne  rather  before  the  capture  of  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.   At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to 
be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled 
Himerseans.    At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his 

i  Xenopfa.  Hellen.  i.  1, 38.    01  S'        '  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  1, 31 ;  Biodor. 

iauTuiv  ie6Xiv,  Ac. 
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friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by- 
arms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his  armament, 
who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  re-' 
turned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise. 
As  the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans 
B.C.  409.408.  against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  is  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against 

ret"re*-he^  Diokl^s  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the 
establishes  fall  of  Selinus  Unaided,  and  the  subsequent  ab« 
tiio^  ru^/n8*of  andonment  of  Himera.  What  degree  of  blame 
Selinus,  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  these  misfor- 
?!!?« *?f***Ko  tunes,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.    But 

againot  the  ,    '  •      .1  ^  *''      ®  .        -i* 

Carthagi-  such  revcrses  m  themselves  were  sure  to  dis- 
"»*^»-  credit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  len^  increased 

strength  and  stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the  -banished 
Hermokrates.  Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he  came 
to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  took  possession  of  tjie  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he 
established  himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got 
together  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 
(among  whom  probably  some  had  already  come  back  along 
with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from 
other  quarters.  Re-establishing  a  portion  of  the  demolish- 
ed fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened 
by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  pla*ce  at  his  command  a  body 
of  6000  chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other 
soldiers  of  inferior  merit.  With  these  troops  he  began  to 
invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Moty§  and  Panormus. »  Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both 
in  the  field,  he  carried  his  ravages  successfully  over  their 
territories,  with  large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily;  for  their 
immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of 
mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughoilt 
Sicily.  The  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Se- 
linus and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground 
where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was 
contrasted  with  the  inglorious    proceedings  of  Biokl^ 

*  Diodor.  Jtiii.  68. 
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at  Himera.  In  the  public  asseoiblies  of  SyrACWso^fttM^tofttc, 
coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  whoceby  Hw-  ^  ^  a^aw, 
mokrates  had  been  banished  i  was  ^m^atically  du  c^iher 
set  forth  by  his  piurtisaiis;  producing  some  re-  p^f^m^M 
action  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  racuse^' '  ^' 
disgracing  his  rival  I^iokles.  Aj^ri^ed  tW  ^the  ^Atb  ti^B 
tide  of  Sj^acu^an  opinion  was  turittng  towards  Ihi*ly?a- 
him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed  prepaoations  ^p^aogj^uin 
for  his  return,  and  i^sorted  to  a  newAtnatagem  merL  Ban. 
for  the  puirpoae  of  smooth^g  1^  d^b^dty.  Se  MW9t.jrf 
marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of  ^*®*^^' 
Himera,  informed  himself  of  ith«  spot  ^wihei^  <th6  fiyra- 
cusan  troops  had  underffone  their  ^wrdtrpus  deif^at,  and 
collected  i^gethor  the  bones  of  hxB  daidn  ieilow-citizens; 
3^hioh  Cor  rather  the  unburied  bQdvos^  must  have  iain  ^po|i 
tJhe  field  unheeded  for  aboiitt  two  vqim^.  Saving  placed 
.these  bones  on  cans  richly  decorated,  he  ^wohed  wj.th  jm 
ibrces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  ialand  from  &imeFa 
io  the  Syracusan  bord^.  HereasanjexileiieMlted;  thjUil:- 
iog  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  ibr  the  law — ^tdiou^ 
in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  ike  very  gates 
.of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples.  Bvit  ihe  fient  €od> 
ward  some  iriends  with  the  cim«  and  the  tbooes,  tendevii:^ 
them  to  the  tcitiaens  for  the  pmrpose  of  being  iionourei 
A^ith  due  funeral  solemnities.  T:heir  anivaJ  iwas  the  aig^uil 
ior  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  (or  an  outburst  >o£ 
aggravated  displeasure  against  Dicikles,  \yfho  bad  ieffc  th« 
bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  ^It  m»»  to  Hemoo- 
krates  (so  his  partisans  <urged)  and  to  ijis  tvalis^kt  el^otrts 
against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  trecovorytof  these  rem- 
nants of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity . of  ^administecing  to 
them  the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owii^g.  lict  the 
Syracusans,  after  duly  performing  such  obsequieici,  ^testify 
their  gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  i* estcozation, 
MfiA  HiW  displeasure  against  Diokles  :by  a  sentence  <rf 
bwushment."  *  DioklSs  with  his  partisans  was  thus  placed 
at  ffreat  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Her- 
mokrates, he  thought  it  necessary  also  to  oppose  tb^  Prp- 
position  for  welcoming  mi  burying  the  bones  of  tbe  «lain 
citiz^)8.  Here  the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently 
agMnst>him;'the  bones  were  received  and  interred,  amiM; 
the  respectful  attendance  of  all;  and  so  strong  was  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  63,  76. 
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x^i^ctionaFy  sentiment  generally,  that  the  partisans  of 
Hermokratis  icarried  their  proposition  for  sentencing 
Diokles  to  banishment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
tiot  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermo* 
Urates  himself.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so 
palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force 
his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand-—that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
despot.  1 

- '  /  Having  failed  in  ilns  well-lai  d  stratagem  for  obtaining 
B  0  *08.4b7  *  ^^^  of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his 
_  *  *  return  could  not  at  that  moment  be  consummated 

SSSTtries  by  open  force;  He  therefore  retired  from  the 
Again  to  Syracusan  frontier;  yet  only  postponing  his 
fnti?  SyrL  purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  in  the 
«tt8o  with  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  opgor- 
'fofce!™He'  tunity.  We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  with- 
is  defeated  in  had  ^een  much  strengthened,  and  his  oppo- 
*nd  iiain.  ^eUts  enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.  Of 
ihis  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokles, 
who  probably  was  not  succeeded-  by  any  other  leader  of 
«quai  iiifluenceb  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  of 
HermokratSs  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practi- 
cable,, for  €kdmittiiig  him  into  the  city  by  nighi.  Forewarn- 
ed by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000 
soldiers/  crossed  the  territory  of  Gela,»  and  reached  the 
concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the 
nights  From  the  rapidity  of  his  €kdvance,  he  had  only  a 
few  troops  along  with  faim ;  the  main  body  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  up.  With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened 
to  the  gatey  which  he  found  already  in  possession  of  his 
iriendS)  who  had  probably  (like  Pasimelus  at  Corinth  a) 
awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act  as  sen- 
tinels.   Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined 

*  Diodor.  xiil.  76.  Kal  6  (jlIv  Aio*  x^pT}acv  sU  SsXivoOvts.  Mtrd  H  tiva 
xkf^  490f oi5o9rj^  tov  5i  'Ep|xoxpaT7)v  XP*''<>"'»  '^^'*  tpiXiuv  auxdv  (istaittfAito- 
O'iJ  (bctpoasSd^avTO*  6ittbftTeuov  fop  (jiivaiv,  J)p(iT)9t|jisT0CTpi7)rtXtu}v  atpat- 
tyjv  Tdf«6p6ic  t6A;rAav,  (jltj  <tOT»  ^roywv  '  TttOTU>v,i(alffOp>u9tU8id  T^<rc>.u>«<, 
7iYe;xovla<^  dv«$tU^  ieiUTdv  T^pavvov,  -^xt  vuxt6c  ini  t6v  OttVTtT«Y|A4^^0¥ 
,   *  Diodor.  atiii.  76.  *0  |JLit  ouv*Kppio-     tAtcov. 

xpiTT)^*  Totr    TOv    xatpov   oux    6pu>v         *  Xenoph.  Hell  en.  iy.  4,  8. 
i'j9ctov  tU  t6  pidaaoSoti,  TtiXiv  «vi- 
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}>y  his  p{u*tisans  within  in  arms,  l^ought  it  prudeiit  ioi 
postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up. 
But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the 
city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  tiieir  fuUr 
military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling 
upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested 
combat*  these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  andHer- 
mokrates  himself  slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
his  followers.  The  remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  upon  them.  Several  among  the 
wounded,  however,  were  reported  by  their  relatives  as 
slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in 
such  a  condemnation.  1 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syra^ 
cusan  citizens ;  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his 
country  against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous 
as  a  formidable  enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  country  was  powerfully  seconded, 
and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it  lacked  that  adven- 
titious support  arising  from  present  embarrassment  and 
danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we  shall 
find  so  ejficacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most 
formidable  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  ^ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  history.    He  was  pea^ance  of 
a  young  Syracusan  of  no  consideration  from  Diouysius 
family  or  position,  described  as  even  of  low  birth   ^*  y^cuse. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  —his  yarious  attempts  to  procure 

XenophoD  (Hellen.  i.  3, 13)  states  restoration   to    Syracuse :  —  all    of 

that  Hermokratfis,  :^8y)  feuYcov  ex  which  must  have  occurred  in  408- 

Supaxouatbv,  was  among  those  who  407  B.C.,  ending  with  the  death  o^ 

accompanied    Pharnabazus    along  Hermokratgs.                                      . 

with  the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 

8usa,  but  who  only  went  as  far  as  the  person  mentioned  by  Xenophon. 

Gordiam  in  Phrygia,  and  were  de-  as  accompanying  Pharnabazus  into 

tained  by  Pharnabazus  (on  the  re-  the   interior    can   have    been   the 

quisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years,  eminent  Hermokrat^s.    Whether  it 

l^his   must  have  been  in  the  year  was  another  person   of  the  sama 

407   B.C.      Now    I    cannot   reoon-  name  —  or  whether  Xenopbon  was 

cile  this  with  the  proceedings   of  altogether  misinformed— I  wiU'not 

Hermokratfis  as  described  by  Dio-  take  upon  me  to  determine.   There 

dorus:   his  coming  to  the  Sicilian  were  really  two  contemporai^  &y- 

Messeng— his  exploits  near  Selinus  raousans  bearing   that  name,   for 
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afid  low  occfxpation-;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  trhicb  wM 
loofeed  upon  as  a  suboFdinate,  tbougb  essential;  functioB^  i 
S^e  was  tbe  son  of  Hermokrates — not  tbat  eminent  person 
whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  person 
of  the  same  nam«,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  > 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and 
instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer 
of  odes  and  tragedies;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distin- 
guished in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — bravery, 
force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krates,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on 
his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
and  received  several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given 
oat  for  dead  by  his  relations.  ^  In  this  manner  he  escaped 
the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — 
we  may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men 
m  the  city  left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  reopen  political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters 
already  passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city, 
marked  out  by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokra- 
tsean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle, 
and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs,  of  their  late  leader. 
It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent 
their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was 
greatly  enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  sever- 
al attempts  ofHermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud 
into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  f oimidable 

tbe  fsfher  of  Dionyeim  the  despot  Dionysius,  itoXXooxoc  ujv  2upaxoatu>v 

wag  named  Hermokratds.  xccl  xip  yi^tK  xal   t^  86^^  xal  xotc 

FolyMns  (zii.  26)  states  that  Her-  fiXXotc  fiitoctf iv,  Ac. 

iiiolttatds  foaght  with  the  Lacedse-  Demosthenes,  ady.  Leptinem.  p. 

monians  at  JGgospotami.  He  means  606.  s.  178.  Yp«|^H->'ci(o;,  tuc  (patft,  Ac. 

the  eminent  general  so  called ;  who  Polybius  (xv.  36),  ix  6rj(«.oTixii<  xal 

howerer  cannot  hare  been  at  iBgos-  xoctetv^^    uicoOsaewc    6ppLT)9tU,    Ac. 

potami  in  the  summer  or  autumn  Compare  Polyaenus,  y.  2,  2. 

at  #05  B.O.    There  is  some  mistake  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.    Ato- 

in  the  assertion  of  Polybius,   but  vuaio<     6    "CpiAOxpatouc.       Diodor. 

I  do  not  know   bow  to  explain  it.  xiii,  91. 

*  Diodor.  <ili.  #3;  xiv.  66.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  76. 

Itokratds,  Or.  ▼.  Philipp.  s.  78~ 
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body  of  malcontents  behind;  while  the  opponents  also^ 
the  popular  government  and  its  leadecs,  had  ,.o.  407.    . 
been  materially  reduced  in  power  and  consider-  weakaew: 
ationby  the  banishment  of  Diokles.  Tbismagis-  ofsyrnjouse, 
trate  was  succeeded  by  Daphnasus  and  others,  Jf'JJJJf  ^^^ 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  are  litioai 
spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  representing  the  sen-  paj^y'^J  : 
timents  of  the  rich — and  that  they,  seem  to  have  Hermo- 
manifested  but  little  ability.     Nothing  could  be  ^'anger 
more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse  from  car- 
at   this    particular  juncture:  for  the  Cartha-  ****«®' 
ginians/elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera, 
and  doubtless  also  piqued  by  the  subsecLuent  retaliation  of 
Hemiokrates  upon  their  dependencies  at  Motye  and  Panor- 
muS|  were  just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily 
on  a  stUl  larger  scale.    Not  i^ninformed  of  their  projects, 
the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  remon- 
strate against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace. 
But  no  satisfactory  ansWer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the 
preparations  discontinued.  * 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Afi'ica 
burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  ^  ,  ^^ 
island.,    A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  to-  F,eBh  inra- 
gether  during  the  winter,  greater  th«Si  that   sjon  of 
which  had  sacked  SeUnus  and  Himera;  300,000   f^^'^^arfh^- 
men,  according  to  Ephorus — 120,000,  according   gimans. 
to  Xenophpn  and  Timseus.    Hannibal  was  again  ^"^at  u^nder 
placed  in  command;  but  his  predominant  im-  ^aimibai. 
pulsus  of  family  apd  religion  having  been  satiated  *^^  ^"^'^' . 
oy  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept 
the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague. 
By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Me- 
diterranean islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidi- 
ans,  was  united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed 
across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500 
transports.  2    To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motye. 
The  Syracusan  leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and 
..watchfulness,  in^mediately  despatched  the  like  number  of 
;  triremea  to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the 
,  farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament.  They  were  victorious, 

■  Diodor.  xiii.  70.  >  Diodor.  ziii.  80;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  21. 
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destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  triremefi,  and 
driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa;  yet  their  object  was  not 
attained;  for  Hannibal  himself;  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  tne  Syracusans  to  re- 
tire. Presently  afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared, 
disembarking  its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near 
the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their 

^  ^  ^g         arrival.    All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began 

'  \  !        to  prepare  Ifor  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more 

Great  alarm       •'^'^ij  •  r  'ii 

in  Sicily—  vigorous  hand  equipments  previously  begun, 
active  pre-  gince  they  seem  to  have  had  some  previous 
for'*defenoe  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The 
at  Agrigen-  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from 
""**  the  Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta.    From  the 

latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her 
whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Athens;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kallikra- 
tidas  commanded,  and  when  the  *battle  of  Arginusse  was 
fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the 
most  frightened  and  the  mdst  busily  employed.  Gonter- 
minous  as  they  were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would 
fall  upon  them,  they  immediately  began  to  carry  in  their 
outlying  property  within  the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade.  Sending  for 
DexippuB,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela  as  commander  of 
a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that  town,  they 
engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1500  hoplites ;  reinforced 
by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal 
at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust.  ^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of 
Grandeur,  prosperity  and  magnificence;  a  tempting  prize 
^o*uiation^  for  any  invader.  Its  population  was  very  great; 
of  Agrigen-  comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000 
*««•  citizens  among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000 

males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves;  according  to  another  ac- 
count, an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons; 2 
numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84.  *  Diogeu.  Laert.  viii.  63. 
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territory  highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  aud  olives, 
Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  AMca,  where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations 
flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pictures — its 
abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications — its 
sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a  par 
with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  ^  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Carthar 
ginians  near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  nad 
been  employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the 
advantage  or  ornament  of  the  city.  2  The  hospitality  of  the 
wealthy  citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was 
carried  even  to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses, 3  which  the  rich  Agrigen- 
tines vied  with  each  other  in  training  and  equipping  for 
the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immediately 
preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the 
93rd  Olympiad — 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after 
his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
escorted  him  home  in  procession  with  300  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native 
Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the  wealthy  Anti- 
sthenes celebrated  the  nuptials  of  bis  daughter,  we  read 
an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this  wealth  and 
luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties  of 
military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  in- 
dulgences, not  very  .consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency, 
were  allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  b.c,  when  Hannibal 
and  Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their 
first  propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character. 
They  invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Carthage;  or  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to 
remain  neutral  and  at  peace.  Both  propositions  were 
declined.* 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and 
Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not 

«  Diodor.  xiii.  81-81;  Polyb.  ix.  7.         >  Virgil,  Mneid.  iii.  704, 
a  Diodor.  xi.  26.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  85, 
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unreasonable,  in  the  strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation. 
Agrigentum  with  its  citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of 
limestone  hills,  immediately  above  the  con^uence  of  two 
rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north;  the  river  Akra^is  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas 
on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half  is 
the  loftiest,  being  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea —  the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent; 
on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of 
the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing 
along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  this  aggregate  of  hills  was 
encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  de- 
clivity, and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine,  and  accessible  oilly  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on 
the  north-eastern  hill;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  place,  called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  tem- 
ples of  Athene  and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  se- 
pulchres. 1 

Beinforced  by  BOO  Gampanian  mercenaries,  with  the 
1500  other  mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus 
from  Gela — the  Agrigentines  awaited  con- 
fidently the  attack  upon  their  walls,  which 
were  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those 

^^^^^^ of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  batter  ing- 

tombirnear  machines  or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one 
Distemper  P*^^  ®^  *^®  south-wostem  side.  It  was  here  that 
among  their  Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round, 
ff!ou8  ur"  hegan  his  attack.  But  after  hard  fighting 
rors— aacri-  without  success  for  One  day,  he  was  forced  to 
^®*'  retire  at  nightfall;  and  even  lost  his  battering 

train,  which  was  burnt  during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the 


The  Gartbft- 
giniant 
attack 
Agri- 
gentum. 
They  de- 
molish the 


>  See  about  the  Topography  of 
Agrigentum -Seyf art,  Akragas,  p. 
21,  23,  40  (Hamburg  1845). 

The  modern  town  of  Girgenti 
stands  on  one  of  th«  hills  of  this 
vast  aggregate,  which  is  overspread 
with  masses  of  ruins,  and  round 
which   the  traces  of  the  old  walls 


may  be  distinctly  made  out,  with 
considerable  remains  of  them  in 
tome  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18;  is.  27. 

Pindar  calls  the  town  teoTaii.^  x' 

noTajjLOU— Olymp.  ii.  10. 
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besieged.  ^  Desisting  from  farther  attempts  on  that  point, 
Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down,  the  tomha; 
which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of 
the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that  of  the  despot 
Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this  measure 
he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault. 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  de- 
molishing these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down 
the  monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon  it.  This  eyent  was  fi^lowed 
by  religious  terrors,  suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The 
prophets  declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every  night  the  spectres  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested  themselves,  to  the  af- 
fright of  the  soldiers  on  guard;  while  the  judgement  of  the 
gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  distemper. 
Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among 
them;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death, many  were  dis- 
abled from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  a^ony  of 
the  troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Uar- 
thaginian  rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the 
most  propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus;  and  east  into 
the  sea  a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Po- 
seidon. 2 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army, 
and    mitigated,    or    were    supposed   to  have  g  ^^^.^g^^ 
mitigated,  the  distemper;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  reinforce- 
desisting  from  all  farther  meddling  with  the  J®J*  *® 
tombs,  was  enabled  to  resume  his  batteries  and  tuml^under 
assaults  against  the  walls,  though  without  any  ^iJ^^^t^J* 
considerable  success.    He  also  dammed  up  the  over\he**'^ 
western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  «  *  decHn 
against  the  wall ;  but  the  manoeuvre  produced  to^pmrsue^' 
no  effect.    His  operations  were  presently  inter-  *f  ®JJ-  ^^he 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  ge?erau  *°* 

1  DiodoT.  xiii.  86.  incautious  pursdit,  by  a  simulated 

Weread  of  astratftgem  inPolyae-  flight;   and  thus  to  have  inflicted 

nus  (v.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  upon  them  a  serious  defeat. 

said  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigen-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 

tines,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  into 
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^j^^  ^^  marched  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphnseus,  to 
attack  them  the  relief  of  Agrlgentum.  £.einforced  in  ita 
in  the  road  by  the  military  strength  of  Kamarina  and 

retrea .  q^^^  ^^  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Agrigentine  territory;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan 
triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efforts.  As 
these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against 
them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Gampanians;i  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Garthagii^ian  camp  near  the  city,  where 
they  found  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army. 
Daphnseus,  having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the 
apprehensipn  that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body  might  take 
advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day — 
as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to 
get  back  to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines, 
witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight 
of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead 
them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.  But  the 
generals  were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand;  con- 
ceiving that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its 
defenders,  and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion  for 
^saulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was  not 
sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated  Iberians  thus 
escaped  to  the  main  camp;  neither  pursued  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine 
walls,  by  the  population  within. 


»  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a 
little  way  eastward  from  Agrigen- 
tum  still  bears  the  name  of  Jl  Campo 
Cartagineae,  raising  some  presump- 
tion that  it  was  once  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Evidently,  the 
troops  sent  out  by  Imilkon  to  meet 
and  repel  Daphnseus,  must  have 
taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  Agri- 


gentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra> 
cusan  army  of  relief  was  approach- 
ing. Seyfert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  con- 
teststhis  point,  and  supposes  that 
they  must  have  been  on  the  western 
side;  misled  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Boman  siege  in  262  B.C.,  when  the 
Carthaginian  relieving  army  under 
Hanno  were  coming  from  the  west- 
ward— from  Herakleia  (Polyb.  i.  10). 
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Presently  Daphnseus  with  his  victorious  army  reached 
Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  Dapj^uBua 
in  crowds,  along  with  the  Lacedeemonian  Dex-  enters 
ippus,  to  meet  and  welcome  them.  But  the  joy  fe^tim. 
of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations  Discontent 
on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by  ilrigln-*^*' 
general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  tine  gene-* 
of  the  defeated  Iberians;  occasioned  by  nothing  Javi/g' 
less  than  remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption  been  back^ 
(so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals  JJ^jJ^*^     ■ 
— first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  Ti^ey  ar« 
Agrigentine.    Against  the  former,  little  was  g^*^*^ 
now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as  '      ^ 

we  shall  soon  hear.  But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent 
of  the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and 
impetuously.  A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot, 
•the  Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  nunmer,  were  put  under 
accusation.  Among  many  speakers  who  denounced  them 
as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all  was  the 
KamarinsBan  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly 
of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnseus. 
The.  concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a 
full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend 
themselves,  found  neither  sympathy  nor  even  common 
fairness  of  hearing.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  Mid 
put  to  death  on  the  spot;  the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared 
only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth;  and  even  the  Lacedae- 
monian Dexippus  was  severely  censured,  i 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals 
veere  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  pji^ations 
it  been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid —  in  both 
is  a  point  which  our  scanty  information  does  ^JJilikar 
-not  enable  us  to  determine.    But  ii  is  certain  captures 
that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  at  *^gj  J^^"-  ' 
Agrigentum    completely  altered   the  relative  ships  of 
position  of  affairs.  Instead  of  farther  assaulting  ^^®  ^y*^- 
the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Agrigen-  . 
Daphnseus.  The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified  *^^^^|  ®^^ 
;as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this 


»  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

Th&  youth  of  Argeius,  combined 
with  the  fact  of  bis  being  in  high 
command)  makes  us  rather  imagine 


that  he  was  of  noble  hirth :  com; 
pare  Thucydid.  yi.  38— the  speech 
of  Athenagorat. 
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time  forward  became  obly  a  blockade;  a  contest  of  patience 
and  privation  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting 
seven  or  eight  moinths  from  the  commencement  of  ihe  sieffe. 
At  first  BaphnsBus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the 
Agrigentines,  was  slarong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  intercept  ibeir  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest 
distress  began  to  prevail  among  their  army.  The  Campa- 
nian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding, 
with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of 
deserting,  round  the -tent  of  Imilkon;  who  barelv  pacified 
them  by  pledging  to  them  ,the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups 
of  the  obief  Garthaginiaiis  around  him,i  coupled  with 
entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During 
that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke 
of  relief.  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly 
supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse;  &om  whence  a  large 
transport  of  provision* ships  wits  now  expected,  under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their 
approach,  Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  from  Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy,  noway  ^specting  such  a 
surprise.  Eight  Syracusan  iriremes  were  destroyed,  the 
remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.  Abundance  and 
satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians, 
while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred 
to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Bexippus  began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of 
their  condition.  Ferhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted 
«t  the  violent  manifestation  of  the  Agriffentines  against 
their  generals,  extending  partly  to  himself  also.  At  any 
rate,  ne  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from 
the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigen- 
tum was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies;  upon 

'  Hention  is  again  made,  sixty-  leoo,  o.  28,  29). 

fire  yaart  afterwards,  in  the  de-  There  was  a  select  body  of  Car- 

scription  of  the  war  of  Timoleon  thaginians— a  Sacred  Band— men- 

againit  the  Garthaginiani~of  the  tioned  in  these  later  times,  con- 

abnndance  of  gold  and  tiWtrdrink-  elating  of  2600  men  of  dietingttislMd 

ing-oupg,  and  rich. personal  orna-  bravery  as  well  as  of  conspii^uone 

ments,  carried  by  the  native  Gar-  position  in  the  city   (DiQdor.  «▼!. 

thaginians     on     military    seryice  80;  xx.  10). 
(Diodor.  zri.  81;  Plutarch,   Timo- 
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which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to 
MesB^ne,.  affirming  thatihe  time  stipulated  for  their  etay 
had  expired.  Such  a  seoeBsion  struck  every  one  with  dis- 
couragement. The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  in- 
stituted an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pro- 
Vision  still  remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  there  remained  hut  very  little,  they  took 
the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its 
][^opulation  during  the  coming  night.  ^ 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  deso- 
lation than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  Agrigen- 
of  Diokl^  with  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  torn  ukea 
their  native  city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  Seref  ^by 
mor6  deplorable  thwi  ike  vast  population  of  the  Cftrth*. 
Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  cates  «****•''■• 
during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of -escape 
from  utmine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road 
to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sesces  and 
of  every  age  and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscrimi- 
nate lot  of  su£Pering.  No  thought  could  be  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  property  or  cherished  possessions. 
Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives;  for  not  a  few, 
through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of  despair, 
were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen,  com- 
bining the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  JBkieas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  nousehold  gods 
on  his  shoulders;  but  for  the  most  part,  i^he  old,  ihcsick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender 
or  too  decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  ^ight,  were  of 
necessity  abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves, 
refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  aaid  the 
destruction  of  their  city;  others,  among  whom  was  the 
wealthy  G-el]ias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure 
them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon 
unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population 
of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly  flight  ,on  the  road 
to  Gda. 

Fori;hese  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agri- 
gentine soldiers  U)rmed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  io  keep  off 
the  aggravated  tortureof  a  pursuit.  But  the  Cartbaff  inian 
army  found  enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey 
which  was  before  their  eyes.    Th^  cashed  upon  the  town 

1  Dlodor.  ziii.  88. 
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with  the  fury  of  men  who  had  been  struggling  and  suffering' 
before  it  for  eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses^ 
slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder 
enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as 
well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the 
rest;  a  fate  which  Gellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  he  stood,  and  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
The  great  public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the  ^ity — the 
bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most  precious  statues 
and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and  sent  home 
as  decorations  to  Carthage.  *  While  he  gave  up  the  houses 
of  Agrigentumto  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them  stand-' 
ing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight 
months'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gkla;  Arom  whence 
they  were  afterwards,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans, 
transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
B.o.  408.  permits  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical 
Terror  portion  of  Sicilian  history;  a  suitable  preface 

ihroughout  to  the  long  despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evi- 
^iQiiy-  dent  that  the  seven  or  eight  months  (the  former 

of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while  the 
latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege  or  blockade  must 
have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  which 
"are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main  circumstances 
which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly 
informed.  But  though  we  cannot  folly  comprehend  itp 
oimses^  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They  were 
terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much 
more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
in  the  Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great 
proprietors  of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  vic- 
tors at  Olympia,  were  seen  bU  confounded  in  one  common 
fate  of  homeless  flight  and  nakedness — when  the  victorious 
host  and  its  commanders  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther 

»  DIodor.  xiH.  8%  §0.  •  Dlodor.  x«i.  M. 
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after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a  Greek  in  Sicily 
who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.  *  Several 
ofthem^ought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted 
the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there 
were  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Bitter  com- 
Syr^usan  generals  under  whose  command  the  plaints 
disaster  had  occurred.  The  censure  which  had  syricasan  * 
been  cast  upon  them  before,  for  not  having  ge^^erais. 
vigorously  pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now  revived, 
and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  subsequent  misfortune.  To 
their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  was  ascribed, 
and  apparently  not  without  substantial  cause.  For  the 
town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could 
only  be  taken  by  blockade;  now  we  discern  no  impedi- 
ments adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals  from 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
the  surprise  of  the  Syracusau  store-ships  might  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  precautions;  upon  which  surprise  the 
whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian 
camp  and  familie  in  Agrigentum.  2  The  efficiency  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum 
(as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  staiids  sadly  inferior  to  the 
vigour  and  abifi^  displayed  by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse, 
as  described  by  Thucydiae's.  And  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentin«s 
— or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — 
these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
generals  and  to  the  nomination  of  others,  with  mokratean 
little  farther  result.    But  it  became  of  far  gra-  l*^^,^'*^ 
ver  import,  when  combined  with  the  actual  situa-  cometTfor- 
tion  of  parties  in  Syracuse.    The  Hermokratean  ^^^^  the 
opposition  party — ^repelled  during  the  preceding  government 
year  virith  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise  JSJ^^^^^**® 
crushed— now  re-appeared  more  fornudable  than      ^^^^  "'* 
ever,  under  a  liew  leader  more  aggressive  even  than  Her- 
mokrat^s  himseif. 

*  BioAot:  ziii.  91.    .  of  Diodcfras,  that  Agrigentum  wm- 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  88.  taken  by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21 ; 
Xenophon  confirms  the  atatemf  nt     ii.  2,  24). 
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Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  historji  defeat 
and  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved 
fruitful  causes  of  change  in  the  internal  government.  Such 
auxiliaries  had  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates 
iif  the  preceding  year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  over- 
hung the  city  in  terrific  magnitude,  itnd  when  the  first 
Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agri- 
gentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned  ;i  as  in  the  memorable 
description  given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
held  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Elateia. 2  The  generals 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens;  yet  no  one 
else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume 
their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war.  STow  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party  ^ 
to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government.  Dio- 
nysius,  though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted 
as  leader  in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which 
even  already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with 
Hermokrates  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians. 
Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  ^f  rich  family  who  had  ruined 
himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  ta  renovate  his  > 
fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the 
despotism; 3  Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syra- 
cuse), rich,  young,  and  able,  threwnimself  ardently  into  the 
same  cause;  and  doubtless  other  leading  persons,  ancient 
Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood  forward  as  partisans  in 
the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from  the  beginning,  or 
speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxili- 
aries. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  a&Tol,     ^     xaxaffxtuaCoufftv    Ixtpov* 

*  PemosthenftB  da  Goronli,  p.  286.  &antp  'Initaptvoc  Aiov6aioy  iv  Supa* 
8.  220.  xoOaatc 

This  comparison  !■  made  by  M.       Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dion, 

Brnnet  di9  Presle,   in  his  ralnable  respecting  whom  more  hereafter, 
historical  work  (Becherohes  sur  les        Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 

Etabliss^'mens  des  Grecs  en  Bioile,  Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more 

Part  ii.  s;  S9i  p.  219)^  ^  of  an-  equality  of  rank  and  .tm> 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  6, 6.  Fivov  portanoe  with  the  elder  Dionysius, 
tat  8i  pictapoXal  t^c  ftXtyapxla^,  xal  than  the  subsequent  facts  Justify 
StavdvaX(D9(oaiT^t8«a|t^u>vTscdt9tX-  (Plato,  Epistol.  Wi.  p.  968  A.;  p. 
Yu>«»  xol  Yip  ol  ToiouTot  xaivQTOfttiv  856  F.), 

tTiTOuffi,  xal  ^  tupavviSt  imtlOtvtttt 
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Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned'ttt 
the  Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  ^^^^^    ^  ' 
who  rose  to  address  them.    He  enlarged  upon  of^pion^!   ' 
a  topic  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  audi*  g  "icS  **** 
tors  and  to  his  own  views.    He  vehemently  de-  assembly'' 
nounced  the  generals  as  having  betrayed  the  against  th» 
security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and   who*  we' 
as  the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  deposed  by 

.         ,1  *^       .,,    ,1      .  J.  •!     iP  vote  of  the 

together  with  the  impending  peril  of  every  man  people,  and 
around,  was  owing.  He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  ^  jJJ^'^?* 
real .  or  alleged,  not  merely  with  fulness  and  Tppointed" 
acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstrip-  *»»  **>»*» 
ping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  in-  '**^"** 
tended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death 
of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.  ''There  they  sit, 
the  traitors!  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but 
lay  hands  upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  sum- 
mary justice."  1  Such  a  brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when  he  caused  the  execution  of 
Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical  senate,  was  an  o£Pence 
against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order.  The 
presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of 
order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.'  But 
his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  support;.  Fhilistus  not  only 
paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  ^o  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  bU 
similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and  incited  Diony- 
sius to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought  proper.  That 
which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now  aggravated  into 
open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so  enfeebled  was  the 
authority  ofthemagistrates,  nd  so  vehement  the  cry  against 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  'Aiiopou(«.e>Ki>v 
8iicdvTU>v  leaptXOcbv  Aiov69to<  6'£p(xo- 
xpdtouc,  Twv  piiv  axpaxiiY^''  xot71y6- 
pT)atv,  cbc  icpo8t86yttDv  t4  icpiYftaxa 
Toi?  KapxTl^o^lo*?*  ^A  ^4  kXiqOti  ico- 
ptb^uvt  icp6<  Ti^v  a&TU>v  Tipiu>plav, 
xapaxaXcbv  ftif)  icepif&eivat  t6v  xatd 
ToO«  v6ftou<  xX^pov,  AXX*  ix  x^^P^< 
t68iu)c  iictOtlvai  xi^jv  61xt)v. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  Tu>v  ft'  dpx6vxu)v 
Ct)pito6vtu>v  x6v  Atov6tfiov  xaxA  xo&c 
vipiouc,  u>c  ttopu^buvxflc,  OiXtoToc,  6 
t&«  t«top(a<  S9xtpov9VTYp^'j>a<}  o6tflav 
l^tov  iw^AXtjv,  Ac. 


In  the  description  given  by  Thu- 
oydidSs  (yi.  82-89)  of  the  debate  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to 
the  arriral  of  the  Athenian  ex< 
pedition)  in  which  Hermokratds 
and  Athenagoras  speak,  we  find  the 
magistrates  interfering  to  prevent 
the  oontinnance  of  a  debate  wliich 
had  become  rery  personal  and  acri-  " 
monions ;  though  there  was  nothing 
in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any  exhor- 
tation to  personal  violence  &t  in- 
fringement of  the  law. 
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them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
nnable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Diony-* 
Bins  pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed 
Agriffentum,  but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and 
wealtny  citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical 
sway — who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their 
own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he 
contended)  conld  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally 
different  character  were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  be- 
longing to  the  people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deport* 
ment  ^om  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness.  ^  His  bitter 
invective  against  generals  already  discredited,  together 
with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for 
the  people  against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  re- 
ceived. Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously 
exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and  blood- 
thirsty inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of 
&ial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed 
to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Diony- 
sius, Hipparinus,  and  others. 2  This  latter  statement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 


>  Diodor.  xiii.  M. 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  Tiii.  p.  354.  Ot 
Y&p  Rp6  Aiovuolou  xal  'Iicitaplvou  dp- 
^&vTtt>v  SixtXiuixat  xixt  u><  (povro 
868ai(ii6v<o<  iC«t>v,  Tpofdivxic  tt  xal 
5|ia  dpx^^'^oov  ap^ovxtc*  ol  xal  xoo< 
Sixa  9XpaxT)Yot>c  xaxiXtuoav  PdXXovxtc 
xouc  «p6AtovuoloU)Xaxd  v6(x.ov  ou6iva 
xplvavxxc,   tva  8t)  SouXtuottv  |>.y)&cvI 

fLIQXS     OUV     Slx^    (ilQXt    V6|l(|>  5tOK6X]), 

iXtuQcpoi  fi*  cUv  icdvx^  ic&vxu><*  SOtv 
al  xupawlStc  iY^^^^'^o  auxotc* 

Diodor.  xiii.  92.  wapauxlxa  xo&< 
ffciv  iXooc  x^<  dpx^<«  ixipouc  8i  ttXsxo 
oxpaxi)Youc,  cv  olc  xal  xi>v  Aiovuoiov. 
Some  little  time  afterwards,  Dio- 
dome  farther  mention!  that  Diony- 
■iu8  anenied  hefore  the  pnhlia  as- 
semblyt  ftnd  caneed  to  be  pat  to 
death,  Daphnnns  and  Demarohni 
(xiii.  96) :  now  Daphnnns  wae  one 
of  the  generals  (xiii.  86-^). 


If  we  assume  the  fact  to  hare  oo* 
ourred  as  Plato  ai&rms  it,  we  can- 
not easily  explain  how  something 
so  impressiTC  and  terror-striking 
came  to  be  traniformed  into  the 
more  commonplace  statement  of 
Diodorus,  by  Sphonu,  Theopom- 
pus,  Hermeias,  Timscus,  or  Philis- 
tus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be 
correct,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  erroneous  belief  in  the  mind 
of  Plato.  A  Tery  short  time  before 
this  scene  at  Syracuse,  an  analogous 
circumstance  had  really  occurred 
at  Agrigentum.  The  assembled 
Agrigentines,  being  inflamed 
against  their  generals  for  what 
they  beliered  to  be  slackness  or 
treachery  in  the  xeoeat  fig^t  with 
the  0arthaginians,  had  stoned  four 
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Such  was  the  first  stase  of  what  we  may  term  the 
despot's  progress,  successfully  consummated.    The  pseudo- 


of  them  on  the  spot,  and  only  spared 
the  fifth  on  the  score  of  bis  yonth 
(Diodor.  xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato 
confounded  in  his  memory  the  scene 
and  proceedings  at  Syracuse  with 
the  other  events,  so  recently  ante> 
cedent,  at  Agrigentum.  His  letter 
(from  which  the  above  citation  is 
made)  was  written  in  his  old  age 
—fifty  years  after  the  event. 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  inrhich  might  be  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  views  of 
those  who  reject  the  letters  of  Plato 
as  spurious,  though  Ast  does  not 
notice  it,  while  going  through  the 
letters  aeriatintf  and  condemning 
them  not  only  as  un-Platonic  but 
as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  let- 
ters themselves,  and  his  reasoning, 
I  dissent  entirely  f^om  Ast's  con- 
clusion. The  first  letter,  that  which 
purports  to  come  not  from  Plato, 
but  from  Dion,  is  the  only  one 
against  which  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  made  out  a  good  case  (see 
Ast,  Ueber  Platen's  Leben  und 
Bohriften,  p;  504-530).  Against  the 
others,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has 
shown  any  sufficient  ground  for 
pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious, 
and  I  therefore  continue  to  treat 
them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It 
is  admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authen- 
ticity was  not  suspected  in  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends. Without  considering  the 
presumption  hence  arising  as  con- 
elusive,  I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substan- 
tive groandi  than  those  which  Ast 
has  urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thir- 
teen letters,  those  relating  to  Dion 
and  Dionysius  (always  setting  aside 


the  first  letter)— that  it  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
thirteenth— are  the  most  full  of  al- 
lusions to  fact  and  details.  Some 
of  them  go  very  much  into  detail. 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a 
forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that 
he  could  hardly  avoid  laying  him- 
self  more  open  to  contradiction 
than  he  has  done,  on  the  score  of 
inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with 
the  supposed  situation.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  one  inaccuracy 
which  I  take  to  be  a  fault  of  mem- 
ory, both  conceivable  and  par- 
donable. Ast  mentions  another,  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the 
eighth  letter,  respecting  the  son  of 
Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Dion,  recommends  the  Syra- 
cusaus  to  name  Dion's  son  as  one 
of  the  members  of  a  tripartite  king- 
ship, along  with  Hipparinus  (son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends 
Ast,  p.  523)  cannot  be  correct,  be- 
cause Dion's  son  died  before  his 
father.  To  make  the  argument  of 
Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  Dion  had  only  one  son;  for 
which  there  is  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  Plutarch,  who,  after  hav- 
ing stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a 
youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw  him- 
self from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that 
Kallippus,  the  political  enemy  of 
Dion,  founded  upon  this  misfortune 
a  false  rumor  which  he  circulated 
— ux;  6  Aiu)v  &noi?Y«T<*^*"5  8yvu>X6 
xov  Aiovuotou  xaXetv  'AicoXXoxpdTV)v 
xftl  7coicia6et  SidSo^ov  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  66,  66 :  compare  also  c.  21 
— Touicai6lou).  But  since  the  rumour 
was  altogether  false,  we  may  surely 
imagine  that  Kallippus,  taking  ad- 
vantage   of  a  notorious  accident 
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demagogue  Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of 
antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that  we 
read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues, 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens. 
Behold  him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  energy,  combined  with  the 
greatest  unanimity,  were  required  to  put  the 
Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate  state 
of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius 
not  only  to.  bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself, 
but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all  chance 
of  unanimity.  He  immediately  began  a  systema- 
tic opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues.    He 


Ambitious 
arts  of 
Dionysius 
—hie  in- 
trigues 
agaiust  his 
cpUeagues, 
and  frus- 
trates air 
their  pro- 
ceedings. 
He  procures 
a  vote  for 
restoring 
the  Hermo- 
kratean 
exiles. 


which  had  just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fa- 
bricated, a  false  statement  about 
the  family  of  Dion^  though  there 
might  be  a  younger  boy  at  home. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  number 
of  Dion's  children  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  population  of 
Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king, 
able  to  transfer  his  succession  at 
once  to  a  boy  not  yet  adult.  And 
when  we  find  in  another  chapter 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion  (c.  SI), 
that  the  son  of  Dion  was  called  by 
Timeeus,  AretcBU8—9,nd  by  Timoni- 
dfis,  Sipparinus— this  surely  affords 
some  presumption  that  there  were 
two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called 
by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast 
has  proved  the  eighth  Platonic 
letter  to  be  inaccurate  in  respect 
to  matter  of  fact.  I  will  add  that 
the  letter  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast 
says  it  calls  him  Hipparinua);  and 
that  it  does  specify  the  three  part- 
ners in  th§  tripartite  kingship  sug- 
gested (though  Ast  says  that  it 
only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against 
the    authenticity    of    the    letters. 


however,  are  founded,  not  upon 
alleged  inaccuracies  of  fact,  but 
upon  what  he  maintains  to  be  im> 
propriety  and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  intrusion  of  philosophy, 
unseasonable  mysticism  and  pedan- 
try, Ac.  In  some  of  his  criticisms 
I  coincide,  though  by  no  means  in 
all.  But  I  cannot  accept  them  as 
evidence  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  he  contends— the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote 
letters  which,  when  tried  by  our. 
canons  about  letter-writing,  seem 
awkward,  pedantic,  and  in  bad 
taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus 
(De  adm.  vi  dicend.  in  Demosth.  p. 
1025-1044),  while  emphatically  ex- 
tolling the  admirable  composition 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  does  not 
scruple  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
criticism  upon  him  as  a  speech 
writer;  referring  to  the  speeches 
in  the  Symposion  as  well  as  to  the 
funeral  harangue  in  theMenexenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  ad- 
mit, that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful 
letter-writer. 

That  Plato  would  f^el  intensely 
interested,  and  even  personally  in- 
volved,   in   the   quarrel    between 
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•refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during 
this  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced 
them  as  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen 
in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have 
committed  any  such  treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  among  tnem  was  his  accomplice  Hipparinus;^  while 
probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to 
him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as 
either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompe- 
tent men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his 
calumnies,  though  received  with  great  repugnance  by  the 
leading  and  more  inteUigent  citizens,  toxmd  favour  with 
the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from 
the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  evei^  one.  The  new 
Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone 
was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous 
recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  foir 
restoring  the  exiles;  men  (he  affirmed^  attached  to  their 
country,  and  burning  to  save  her,  having  already  refused 
the  offers  of  her  enemies;  men  who  had  been  thrown  into 
banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now 
generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  de- 
voted patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  farmore  warmly  than 
the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  dis- 
credited colleagues  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the 
proposition;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and 
all  his  party,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The 
exiles  accordingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent 
men  who  had  been  in  arms  with  Hermokrat^s  when  he  was 
slain.  They  returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and 
revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation 
under  which  themselves  had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of  success.  2 

Dionysius  II.  And  Dion,  cannot  be  consider  both  the  character  and  the 

doubted.   That  he  would  write  let-  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  difficult 

ten  to  Dionysiuji  on  the  subject—  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  assured 

that  he  would  anxiously  seek  to  canon:  as  to  the  epistolary  tone  in 

maintain  influence  OTor  him,  on-all  which  Plato  would  think  most  su(V 

grounds— that  he  would  manifest  able  to  .address  him. 

a  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and  his  *■  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.  3. 

own  philosophy— is  perfectly  na-  •  Diodor.  xiii.  98, 
tural  and  credible.    And  when  we 
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The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  waa  now 
Dion jiim  accoDiplifl^®^-  Dionysius  had  filled  up  Ui^  ranks 
is  lent  with  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  obtained  an 
relnSrce*^  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and 
ment  to  '  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  his 
Goia.  Hf  pyfj^  Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  Gela, 
.turexecu-  entreating  reinforcements,  as  Imilkonwasunder- 
*»o»  o'  ^^^  stood  to  be  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius, 
.of^lie^Ge^  being  empowered  to  conduct  thither  a  body  of 
^  arV"'  ^^^^  hoplites  with  400  horsemen,  turned  the 
*^"*^  ^'  occasion  to  profitable  account.  A  regiment  of 
mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedsamonian  Dexippus,  was  in 
garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  government  of  the  townls  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though 
with  a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On 
reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the 
latter;  originating  the  most  violent  propositions  against 
the  governing  ricm,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse.  Accusing 
them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  con- 
demnatory vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and 
their  properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired^ 
he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  These 
measures  procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely 
with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also  with  the  Geloan  Demos, 
whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy 
oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  public  vote^  testi- 
fying their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large 
rewards,  they  despatched  envoys  to  car^  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved 
to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  nis  Syracusan 
soldiers;  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany 
him  with  his  own  division.  This  being  refused,  he  went 
thithdr  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken  when 
the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with 
replying  that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force.  ^ 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going 
back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimoxiial  of  admiration  and 
.gratitude  from  Oela — with  increased  attachment  on  the 
part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  double  pay — ^and 
vrith  the  means  of  coining  and  circulating  a  new  delusion. 

1  Diodor.  3^ii.  93. 
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It  was  on  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town 
just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  He  returns 
of  the  theatre.  Amidst  the  busueofsuch  a  scene  to  Syzacuse 
.  as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  many  citi-  Seated  ^'^' 
zens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire.  What  news  foroe-he 
about  the  Carthaginians  ?  "Do  not  ask  about  your  SSi?e(»gTiei' 
foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  of  groee 
you  nave  much  worse  enemies  within  among  *'***o'^- 
you.  Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose  watch 
you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are 
the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the 
soldiers  unpaid,  and  neglecting  all  necessary  preparation, 
at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on 
the  point  of  assailing  you.  I  knew  their  treachery  long 
ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.  For  Imilkon  sent 
to  me  an  envoy^  under  pretence  of  treating  about  the 
prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  conni- 
vance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  eiven 
to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering  &em, 
since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues. 
This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my 
command.  While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering 
away  their  country,  1  am  willing  to  take  my  share  as  a 
citizen  in  the  cpmmon  risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur 
shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations)  scattered  by  Dionysius  among 
the  crowd  pressing  round  him — renewed   at  Di^^nygj^, 
length,  with  emphatic  formality,  in  the  regular  is  name? 
assembly  held  the  next  day — and  concluding  general 
with  actual  resignation — struck  deep  terror  into  handed 
the  Syracusan  mind.    He  spoke  with  authority,  ^i**»  '^^^ 
not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  ex-  ^°^®"* 
posed,  but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 
Geloans,  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose 
pay  he  had  recently  doubled.    His  assertion  of  the  special 
message  from  liniJkon,  probably  an  impudent  falsehood, 
was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all  these  men,  as 
well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  H^rmokratean  party, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.    What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told. 
It  was  not  likel^r  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the 
positive  deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded. 
The  people,  persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed 
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agidnst  them,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  bv 
the  resignation  of  DionysiuS;  to  the  protection  of  sucn 
treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending  invasion.  Now 
was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  with  their 
main  proposition:  "why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and 
keep  Dionysius  alone?  Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punish- 
ed at  a  more  convenient  season;  but  elect  him  at  once 
general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is 
actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for 
our  purpose,  the  only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of 
safety.  Recollect  that  our  glorious  victory  over  the 
300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Oelon 
acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was 
irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly— when 
the  partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  ac- 
clamation— when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — 
and  when  the  storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Seli- 
nus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  0ela 
and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing Dionysius  general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with  full 
powers;!  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general -plenipotentiary 
made  of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly, 
that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Sucn 
liberality  (he  said)  would  be  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
their  zeal;  while  in  regard  to  expense,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation;  the  money  might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important. 
Apparent  *^^  ®^  *^®  despot*8  progress.  A  vote  of  the 
repentance  assembly  had  been  obtained,  passed  in  consti- 
°eo**?e  after  ^^^^^^^^^  forms,  Vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single- 
the  vote.  '  handed  power  unknown  to  and  above  the  laws 
of^D^otT"  — unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But  he  was  well 
sins  to* Ob-  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus 
ens  rin^°  to  ^^*^*^  ^*^  ^^  intention  of  permanently  abne- 
h?m"a*iK»dy  gating  their  freedom— that  they  meant  only  to 
of  paid  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the  press- 
^^*  '*  ing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign 
enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been  obtained  by 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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impudent  delusion  and  calumnyi  which  subsequent  reflection 
would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed 
than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second 
repentant  assembly  might  revoke, »  It  therefore  now 
remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
power  by  some  organized  means;  so  as  to  prevent  the 
repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the  commence- 
ment, from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation.  For 
this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular 
and  anti-popular;  boimd  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city. 
He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan  as 
well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  en- 
suring their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.  This  was  an  important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for 
his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of 
guards,  constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as 
well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  vocation 
under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He 
required  a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his 
use  such  a  body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  j^„  jj   f 
such  vote  from  an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.  Dionysiui 
Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a  manoeuvre,  pro-  J^  i^eon- 
claiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to 
Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force  of  Syracuse 
(up  to  the  age  of  forty^  to  march  along  with  him,  with 
orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty  days*  provision. 
Leontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an  independent  city; 
but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
Syracusans;  wherein  various  foreign  settlers,  and  exiles 
from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had  obtained  permission 
to  reside.    Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their  position  and 
expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either  their 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  96.    AiaXuSeisYjc  6i  iauToi)^  Beanixiiv  xij?  itatplSoc    xa9- 

t^c  exxXT]aiQ(C|  o6x  6XIyoi  xu>v  Supa-  toxaxdtec.  *0  6t  Aiovuaioc,  xtjv  (i.e- 

xouaiu>v  xaxiQYopouv  xu)v  icpax^svxcuv,  x^voiavxwv  oxXu>v96d9aif)ou- 

(uvffsp  oux  a6xol  xauxa  xKxuptuxoxsc*  Xofttvoc,    eicsCT^xei     6i'   oO   xp6nou 

toic  T«P  XoYtaiAOlc  «U  iaoxouc  epx©-  fiovoixo     96X0x0?     olxi^aaa9ai      xou 

inevotf  x:qv  ioofi.iv7)v  Suvdaxeiav  dvs-  o(b(i.axoc«    xouxou    fap    ouj/uDpr^Qcv- 

((&u>pouv.    OOxoi    fiiv  oi)v  Pe()oiu}ooi  xoc,    ^aSuuc  ^|i.sXXi  xupiiuaciv    x^c 

PouXojiitvoi    XTjv    tXsu9spiav,     IXofiov  xupavvlSoc 
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votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysivs. 
While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides 
ihose  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially,  those  most 
disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his 
summons  or  accompany  him.  i  For  nothing  ciTuld  be  more 
preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch 
of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini, 
where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the 
side  of  Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Cartha- 
ginian host  at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which 
^^  ^  purported,  ostensibly  and  according  to  sum- 
taken  there,  mons,  to  be  the  fidl  military  manifestation  of 
whereby  a  Syracuse ;  but  which,  in  reality,  comprised  mainly 
guards  are  his  owu  adherents.  On  encamping  for  the  night 
assigned  to  j^ear  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a  factitious  clamour 
"^  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness 

around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — sum- 
moned on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends—and  affected 
to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On  the  morrow 
an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and  residents 
present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly;  Syracuse 
in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Oenturiata — to 
employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Boman  republic. 
Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself 
upon  their  protection;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them 
emphatically  to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares 
of  his  enemies — and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  per- 
manent body  of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  patheti- 
cally turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The  assembly — 
Syracusan  or  quasi -Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — 
passed  a  formal  decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard 
of  600  men,   selected  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him 

*  JDiodor.  xiii.  96.    A6-cv)  8'  f)  7c6Xic  Supocxouoituv  touc  nXtiaxouc  ou8'  rjUtv 

(Leontini)  xdxe  ^ pouptov ^v  toi< Supa-  cU  Atovxlvou^ 

xo'jsioic,    icX^pe(;   uitap/ov   tfu^a^uit  Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigenti- 

xal  ^ivu>v   dv0pu>7cu>v.     'HXniCt   Yap  net  settled   at   Leontini,   by  per- 

xouxouc  ouvaYu>vioxa<  iUtv,  dv9p(i>-  mission  of  the  Syraonsans  (Diodor. 

nouc   fitofjiivouc    {Mxa^oX^^*    xu)v   6t  siii.  89). 
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alone.  ^  One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards 
to  such  a  number  as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him 
against  any  small  number  of  personal  enemies,  but  not  to 
render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to,  the  many.^ 
But  such  i>recautionary  refinement  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or 
misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited; 
and  even  if  emm>died  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there 
were  sio  meai»  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The 
r  egim^[it  of  guards  beingonoe  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius 
heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He 
immediately  enrolled  more  than  1000  men,  selected  as  well 
for  their  bravery  as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate 
position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest  arms,  and 
promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To  this  basis 
of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment  of  household 
troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed 
of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  ffuards 
properlv  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries  cdready 
around  nim,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by  tempting 
offers;  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profligates,  and 
liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.  ^  Next,  summoning  £rom 
6ela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus — 
as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to 
stand  forward  on  b^alf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse.  He 
then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under  one  organi- 
zation^ officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to  himself. 
This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly 
accompli^d  duringms  stay  at  Leontini,  without  Dionysias 
the  opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen  estabiiahei 
if  it  had  been  done  at  Syracuse;  to  which  latter  sj^aouse^as 
place  Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  despot, 
far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left  it.  He  now  entered 
the  gatea  at  the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard, 
but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and 
dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into 
the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the 

>  Diodor.  ziii.  95.  xi9)v  t9x«v,  woO*  ix^fftou  |Uy  xod  iv^c 

*  Axi stQtel.  Politic,  iii.  10, 10.   Kal  ical    0U)i.icXti6va>v    xptlrtiD,    xou    8i 

AiovuoUp  TIC,  St*  i^Tti  To6c  fuXaxac,  leX^Oouc  '^rru>,  tlvai. 

90vtpo6Xiu«  Totc  Sypaxouffloic  5i56vai  *  Diodor.  xir.  7,    to6«  ^XsuOspu)* 

T090ttTou;xou(;<p'jXaxo(;^ie.T9ogr6Tf)v  |<i4vouc  6o6Xou(,  A«. 
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city,  commanding  the  harbour);  established  his  camp  in 
that  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  con- 
spicuously in  the  eyes  of  all.  Though  the  general  senti- 
ment among  the  people  was  one  of  strong  repugnance,  yet 
his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  rendered 
all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the  popular 
assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and 
probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found 
so  subservient,  as  to  condemn  and  execute,  upon  his 
requisition,  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men, 
both  wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief 
opponents,  and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals 
whom  he  had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  tne  spot 
without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public 
assemblies.  I  One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate  the 
ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of 
the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the 
daughter  of  Hermokrat^s ;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage 
to  Polyxenus,  the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.  2 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the 
Dionysius  despot*s  progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master 
ihe^nSm~  ^^  *^®  ^^®®  ^^^  fortunes  of  his  fellow-coun- 
whereby^be  trymou.  The  successive  stages  of  his  rise  I 
attained  have  detailed  from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a 
power,  j^.^^  ^^  ^^^  from  Aristotle)  is  our  only  informant. 
His  authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since 
he  had  before  him  notmerely  Ephorus  and  TimsBus,  but  also 
Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this  whole  narrative 
at  least  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  We  understand 
enough  of  the  political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to 
pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of 
skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like 
Machiavel;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when 
he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often  un- 
fairly construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and  appro- 
bation of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of  employing  a 

g eater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile  like 
ermokrates,    in   prosecution    of  the   same    ambitious 
purposes.    Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  i^nd  the 

•  Diodor.  sili.  99.  «  Diodor.  1.  «. ;   Plutarch,  Dion.  e.  % 
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agony  of  the  public  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stimulate  an 
ultra-democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuccessful  or 
incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  traitors. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
in  406  B.C.,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet 
Dicmysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an 
anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  placinc  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel 
and  antipathy  to  the  rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the 
debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was 
considered  to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich;  while 
the  latter  spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat,  complaining 
of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  b.c.  the 
leader  of  the  Hefmokratean  party  has  reversed  this  policy, 
assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour  much  more 
violent  tnan  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dionysius — ^who  took 
up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one 
occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single 
vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force 
against  all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras;  who,  as  an  habitual 
speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if 
successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open 
to  e^osure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall 
be  really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes 
must  not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but 
must  also  be  open  from  time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and 
correction.  That  error  will  from  time  to  time  be  committed, 
as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions 
of  the  people,  is  certain;  opportumty  for  amendment  is 
essentisd.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  fiaal,  and 
never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  JDionysius,  promote  the  sinister 
purposes  of  some  designing  protector. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 


SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OP  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYRACUSE. 


B.O.  406. 

Imilkon 
with  the 
Carthagi- 
nian army 
marohei 
from  Agri- 
gentam  to 
atUckGeU. 


The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  ot  my  last  chapter, 
whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can 
hardly  have  occupied  less  than  three  months ; 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405 
B.o.^  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum  was  taken  about 
the  winter  solstice  of  406  b.g.  ^  He  was  not 
molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at 
Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hardships  of 
the  blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  move- 
able ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage^and  in  burn- 
ing or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could 
not  be  carried  away.'  In  the  spring  ImUkon  moved  for- 
ward towards  Oela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh 
siege-machines.  He  ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  his  rear.  Finding  no  army  to  oppose 
him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory  both  of  Gela 

>Xen.Hellen.ii.2,S4.  *0  iviaut6< 
{XT)Ytv,  iv  (p  fitooovxc  AiovOotoc  ixo- 
pivvvjot,  Ae* 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olym- 
pio  year,  from  Midsummer  to  Mid- 
summer; so  that  the  middle  months 
of  it  would  faU  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Julian  year. 

If  we  compare  howerer  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  i.  6,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we 
shall  see  that  the  indications  of 
time  cannot  both  be  oorreot;  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  despotism 
by  Dionysius  followed  immediately, 
and  as  a  consequence  directly 
brought  about,  upon  the  capture 
of  Agrigentum  by  the  Oarthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of 
time  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either 


one  passage  or  the  other.  The  cap- 
ture of  Agrigentum  took  place  at 
the  close  of  b.o.  406 ;  the  acquisition 
of  the  despotism  by  Dionysius,  in 
the  early  months  of  406  b.o.,  at 
Diodorus  places  them.  Both  events 
are  in  the  same  Olympic  year,  be- 
tween Midsummer  406  b.g.  and  Mid- 
summer 406  B.C.  But  this  year  is 
exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
the  two  passages  above  referred  to 
in  Xenophon;  not  coinciding  ex- 
actly with  either  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  Dodwell,  Ghronolog.  Xe- 
noph. ad  ann.  407  B.C. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.  x&c 
YXufotc  nal  tdi  ictpittotipctfc  clpYcto- 
(jiiva  xaxiaxoi4'tv,  Ac. 
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Itnd  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder  was  collected  and 
much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  Attack  G-ela, 
and  estahush^  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  planta-* 
tion-ground  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  wnich  Imilkon  caused  to  be  car- 
ried off  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own 
citizens,  for  Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  BntTe  de. 
with  the  mercenary  troops.  Alarmed  at  the  ^IJi®*  ^fl^* 
approach  of  the  formidable  enemy  .who  had  al-  nfonysias 
ready  mastered  Agrigentum,  Hijnera,  and  Se-  J^JJJJ  ^^*'* 
linus — the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  en-  reiim^ 
treaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid;  at  the  same  iime  *^®"»* 
resolving  to  sena  away  their  women  and  children  for  safety 
to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of  separ^ 
ation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to  be  allow- 
ed to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expecta- 
tion of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  orave 
and  energetic.  While  parties  of  the  G-eloans,' well-acquainted 
with  the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial 
success  against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of 
the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  against  the 
walls.  His  battering-machines  and  storming-parties  were 
brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once;  the  walls  them- 
selves— being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed 
upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those  of  Affrigentum 
— gave  way  on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  stul  the  be- 
siegedi  with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  within;  re-establishing  during  the  night  the 
oreaches  which  had  been  made  during  the  day.  The  feebler 
part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements;  so  the  defence  was 
thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with  the  long- 
expected  reinforcement.  It  comprised  his  newly-levied 
mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  theltalian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  TimsBus  represented.  A  fleet  of 
fiftv  ships  of  war  sailed  round  Capefachynus  to  cooperate 
with  them  off  Oela.  ^ 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  109, 
VOL.  X.  P 
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Dionysitis  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea, 
Bc  405  opposite  to  that  of  the  GarthaginiaiBii  and  in 
Plan  of  immediate  communication  with  his  fleet.  His 
Pionysiui  presence  having  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the 
2' ttSok*'  town,  he  became  in  his  turn  the  affgressor;  em* 
oiL^heX3ar-  ploying  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  to  harass 
thaginian*  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies. 
*^^*  The  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly 

the  same  as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks.  At  length, 
after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Dionysiusj 
finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towaitds  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp 
was  unfortified;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division^ 
consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the 
Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simultaneously  from 
seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike 
blows  from  two  ouier  points.  His  right  division,  consist- 
ing of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right 
or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the 
left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp;  while  he  himself,  with  the 
mercenary  troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  in- 
tended to  advance  through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the 
advaiiced  or  central  portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls, 
where  their  battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry 
were  directed  to  hola  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in 
case  the  attack  proved  successful;  or  for  protection  to  the 
retreating  infantiy,  in  case  it  failed.  ^ 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or 
io  406  seaward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the 
'  '  ^  Italiot  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was 
feated  and  effectively  executed,  and  promised  at  first  to  be 
^^ix^^  **  successful.  The  assailants  overthrew  the  bul- 
warks, forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  were 
only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  reinforced 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet 
unmolested.  But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius, 
the  right  did  not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  in- 
tended and  the  centre  never  attacked  at  all.    The  right 

>  Dlodov.  siii.  100. 
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had  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  over  the  G-eloan  plain 
round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had  heen 
calculated;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves 
80  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow 
progress,  and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on 
the  Carthaginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many 
other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular; 
perhaps  also,  farther  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently 
taken  for  defence.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right, 
not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left 
had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after 
a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Car- 
thaginian aiTny.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming 
up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for  attack  had  passed 
altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city  without  fight- 
ing at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault,- 
— or  both  the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  b.o.  406. 
certainly  to  determine.    There  will  appear  rea-  ^^  ^^^^ 
sons  for  suspecting  that  Dionysius  was  not  dis-  ouates  aei» 
pleased  at  a  repulse  which  should  discourage  Jinli^fl/Sht 
nis  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandoning  or  the  po- 
Gela.     After  retiring  again  witlun  the  walls,   goijpfa'iegf 
he  called  together  his  principal  friends  to  con-  which  are  ' 
suit  what  was  best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  JJcJccf^y 
opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  the  Cart ha- 
hazard  for  the  preservation  of  the  town;    Dio-  8i»»*°8. 
nysius  now  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as  Biokles^ 
after  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  tha 
other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the 
capture  of  their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.    He 
felt  constrained  to  abandon  G-ela,  taking  the  best  means 
in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of  flight  secret,  he  sent 
a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial-truce  for  the  ensuing 
day;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000  light  troops,  with 
orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning, 
80  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of.  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 1     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the 
G^loan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  lU. 
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commencement  of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main 
army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them.  All  hurried 
forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  hest  ac- 
count the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay 
Elamarina — Elamarina  the  immoveable,  ^  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night 
seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet.  Not  thinking  himself  com- 
petent to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Elama- 
rinean  population  to  become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the 
Geloans.  The  same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already 
been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen 
repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse;  a  fugitive 
multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well  as 
slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they  knew 
not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not 
molested  by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians, 
discovering  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately 
rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the 
valuable  propertv  within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plun- 
der fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  host,  whose  bar- 
barous hands  massacred  indiscriminately  the  miserable 
remnant  left  behind;  old  men,  sick,  and  children,  unable  to 
accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid.  Some  of  the 
conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.  > 

Amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multitude, 
Indiana.  however,  and  the  compassion  of  the  protecting 
tion  and  army,  other  feelings  also  were  powerfully 
Sreaoh*er/'  aroused.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so  unmeasured 
against  and  SO  effective  in  calumniating  unsuccessful 
Dionysius.  generals  before,  was  now  himself  exposed  to  the 
same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred 
gainst  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and  among  the  army. 
He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians, 
not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and  Kamarina,  in  order 
that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable  neigh- 
bours so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient 

■  11^  «ivti  Kaf&dpivav,  axtvi^xoc  Yotp  *  Diodor.  xiii.  111.    Oufit(&ia  y&p 

d|ulvtt>v—  ijv  leap'  a^TOic  «ttSa>  ttuv  dXi9xo(iiiKi> v, 

"fatis  nunquam  oonoessa  moveri  dXX'  douftitaOwc  twy  i^TUx^it^'^<i>''  o>jc 

Apparet  Oamarina  prooul."  (ji&v   dvs9Ta6pouv,  olc   &'   d^opi^Tovc 

Virgil,  iBneid,  lii.  701.  iic^yov  9f)pti<. 
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servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
achievements  for  the  relief  of  Oela  had  been  unworthy  of 
the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him;  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight;  that  the 
mercenaries  especially,  the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied, 
had  not  only  sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought 
into  action;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they  on  their 
side  nad  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his 
flight — thus  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance 
between  them,  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by 
all — except  his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept 
near  him  for  security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made 
the  attack  and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent 
battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them 
thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and  marched 
across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horse- 
men, the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  doul^e  ground 
of  anger  against  Dionysius;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or 
supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more 
from  the  despotism  which  he  had  just  erected  over  his 
fellow-citizens.    This  despotism,  having  been  commenced 
in  gross  .fraud,  and  consummated  by  violence,  Matiny  of 
was  now  deprived  of  the  only  plausible  colour  ti»e  Syracu- 
which  it  had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  men-tSey 
been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  ^de  off  to 
the  Oarthaginians,  as  those  other  generals  whom  and^decim 
he  had  denounced  and  superseded.   Determined  against 
to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated  at  ^'^'^y**"*- 
once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen 
watched  for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius 
during  the  retreat,  and  killing  him.    But  finding  him  too 
carefully  guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surround- 
ed his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their 
best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius. 
As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of 
the  defeat  and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission 
without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia;  the  primi- 
tive interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set 
apart  by  the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power. 
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They  immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Dionysius,  which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold, 
silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind.  He  had  been  despot 
(but  a  few  weeks;  so  that  he  must  have  begun  betimes  to 
despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that  his  own 
private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants 
not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
,but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards 
died  of  the  outrage,  i  Against  this  unfortunate  woman 
•they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as 
',the  wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermo« 
)(rates.  They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news 
that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return;  for  they  fully 
confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among 
the  retiiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
beard  universally  expressed  against  him.  2  After  having 
betrayed  his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to 
the  Carthaginians,  by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of 
jiecessity  (they  asserted) — he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced, 
and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before  the  just  displeasure  of 
his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse  was  now  free ; 
and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her 
popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  tespnable  precautions 
B.p.  406.  against  adverse  possibilities^ ;  tjieir  assur^inces 
Their  im-  would  probably  have  proved  ,  correct.  The 
prudence—  career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But 
stirprfsed  whilo  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder 
and  oyer-  of  his  house  and  brutal  outrjage  against  his  wife, 
thrrapid^^  they  Were  so  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed 
return  of  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in  their  own  mastery  of 
Dionysius,  j^j^q  insular  portion  of  the  city,  that  they  neglect- 
ed to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city) 
, against  his  re-entry..  The  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
•secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  senti- 
ments, he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that 
he  could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of 
^ttacjc.  Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
^b^t  and  most  devoted  soldiers — 100  horsemei\  and  600  foot 
.^he  left  his  army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  marcih  to 

^     ■   "     t  Diodor.  xiii.  113;  xiv.  44.    Plutarch,  Dion.  o.'8, 
i  •Diodor.-xiii.ua.  ^     . 
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Syracuse;  a  distance  of  400  stadia/ or  about 4 5 English  miles. 
He  arrived  there  about  midnightyand  presented  himself,  not 
at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably  ascertained 
to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of  Achradina 
which  latter  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a 
separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis 
between  them.i  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently 
discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply 
to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  ak 
to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for 
celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were  with  him;  But 
ss  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their  work, 
he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  th^ 
outer  city.  Marching  rabidly  through  the  streets,  he 
became  master,  without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of 
the' city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place,  which  formed 
its  chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by 
this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina^ 
and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  alread^ 
in  possession  of  Dionysius;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con^ 
siderable  armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by 
his  mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  sti-ong  enough  to 
vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small 
and  successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came 
but  of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  at1«ck  the  houses 
of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to 
seek  shelter  in  exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan 
horsemen — who  but  the  evening  before  ^^ere  masters  of 
the  city,  and  might  with  common  prudence  have  mainttirned 
themselves  in  it — ^were  thus  either  desti*oyed  or  driven 
into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  establiHhed  themselves 
in  the  town  of  jEtna.2 


>piodor.Tiii.n3.  icap^v  irtpl  fiiaac  trating   the  sioge   of  the  town   by 

yOxtac  icp6<  t7)v  ttOXT)v  t^c  'A/paSiv^c  the  AtheniiLns;  Also  to  a  third  l|>lan, 

....  tlai^Xauve  8idr  t^  'A}^ptt5iv^<,  Ac*  annexed  to  this  Tdlume;  i'6|>Ye8e.nt- 

PoT  an  explanation  of  the  topo-  ing  Syracuse  as  it  itooA  it  th^'  ^nd 

grapby  of  Syracuse,  the  reader  Is  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  'With  %is 

referred  to  an  Appendhc  annexed  additions. 

to  the  last  preceding  Volume  of  *  Diodor.  xiii.  Ill  'Compare' Xe- 

tbisiiiitory,  with  two  pUns,  illus-  iioph.  HelleU.  ii.  8,  6. 
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Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysios  was  joined  on  ike 
^onysius  ©i^s^iiig  day  by  tne  main  body  of  his  mercenaries, 
3iMt«r  of  and  also  l^  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now 
Syracuse,  completed  their  march.  The  miserable  sufferers 
from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked  Ujpon  him  with  in* 
dignation  as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  at  Leontini ; 
seemingly  as  companions  of  the  original  Leontine  citizens, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  domicuiated  at  Syracuse,  but 
who  no  longer  chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius. 
Leonidni  thus  became  again  an  independent  city,  i 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin 
Dionysius,  yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more 
master  of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had  more  completely 
trodden  down  his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had 
just  destroyed  and  chased  awan^,  were  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down 
such  formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders 
to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the 
strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at 
Syracuse,  to  which  he  had  to  render  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was 
liaUe  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his 
predecessors  who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agri- 
gentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he  had  already  over- 
ridden or  subvert^  The  superiority  of  force,  and  in- 
timidation of  opponents,  upon  which  ms  rule  rested,  were 
now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however, 
B.O.  i06.  Dionysiusmightstill  have  found  defence  difficidt^ 
PYopoti-  ^  Lmlkon  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious 
tions  of  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Ka- 
ft!»m*iflX*  iiE^^uia,  and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syra- 
kon.  Terms  cuse.  From  all  hazard  and  alarm  of  this  sort, 
of  poftce.  1j0  ^lyj  gpeedily  relieved,  by  propositions  for 
peace,  which  came  spontaneously  tendered  by  the  Gartha- 

>  Xenopbon(HeUen.ii.8,6)states  what  Diodorus  notices  (aciii.  118). 

that  <'tbo  Leontines,  co-residents  Leontini,  recognised  as  independ- 

at  Syracuse,  rcTolted  to  their  own  ent  by  the  peace   which  speedily 

city  i^m  IHonysius  and  the  Syra-  followed,  is  mentioned  again  short- 

cnsaas.'  ly  afterwards  as  independent  (xIt, 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to  Syra- 

a  part  of  the  same  transaction  as  case  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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ginian  general.    Peace  was  concluded  between  them,  on 
the  following  terms: — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous 
possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily. 
They  shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  towns  of  Q^ela  and  E!amarina  may  be  re-occupied  by 
their  present  fugitive  inhabitants;  but  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and 
fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messene,  as  well 
as  all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  auto- 
nomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.  i 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both 
sides,  shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now 
concluded.     Though  they  were  extremely  ad-  CoUusion 
vantageous  to  Cartnage,  assigning  to  her,  either  <>'  Biony- 
as  subject  or  as  tributary,  the  whole  of  the  Jhe'clrtha- 
Bouthem  shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse  was,  ginians, 
after  aU,  the  ^eat  prize  to  be  obtained,  the  Jtm  w/*' 
conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  security  dominion 
of  ail  the  remainder,  we  are  astonished  that  cuse.^p^s- 
Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a  tiienoe  in 
moment  so  obviously  prombing.    It  appears  g^niaif**^* 
that  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela  army. 
and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a 
pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden  future  opera- 
tions.   The  announcement  of  this  event  however,  though 
doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way  some- 
what confused.  2    And  when  we  read,  as  one  of  the  articles 


«  Diodor.  ziii.  114.    Kal  Supaxou- 

«  Biodor.  xiii.  Hi. 

Diodorns  begins  this  chapter  with 
the  words  — AidKtp  &ic6  tu>v 
iipaY(iiTtt>v  dvaYxaC6fitvoc 
'I(AtXxo>V)  iKS|A'|/tv  tU  Supaxouoac 
xi^puxa,  icapaxaXu>v  tou<  f)tti)|iivou( 

toc  Tou   Aiovuaioui  tiQv  elpi^viiv  eicl 
TOiffSe  idcvto,  Ao, 
Now   there    is  not  the  smallest 


matter  of  fact  either  mentioned  or 
indicated  before,  to  which  the  word 
8i6icsp  can  have  reference.  Nothing 
is  mentioned  but  laccess  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  disaster  on 
the  part  of  the  Ore  As;  the  repulse 
of  the  attack  made  by  Dionysius 
upon  the  Oar^aginian  camp— his 
retreat  and  CTaoaation  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina— the  occupation  of  Gela 
by  the  Carthaginians— the  disorder, 
mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of  the 
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^  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that  "The 
Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius" — we  discern 
plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this 
timely  overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was 
real  ground  for  those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius, 
which  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  iLama- 
rina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  assure  his  own 
dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing 
all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  autonomy, 
could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  ffovemment. 
If  they  determined  to  recognise  by  formal  treaty  the 
sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  he  had  purchased  the  favour  from  them  by  some 
underhand  service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner 
both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — the  latter  beinff  the  sue* 
cesser,  and  in  so  many  points  the  parallel  of  I)ionysiuB, 
ninety  years  afterwards — availed  themselves  of  Cartha- 
ginian support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the  despotism  of 
Syracuse.  I 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army 
is  said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the 
half  of  their  numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning 
to  Africa,  either  found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with 
them;  for  the  mortality  at  and  around  Carthage  was  not 
less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily.  3 

army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat —  place,  and  was  there  yisited  with 

the  straggle  within  the  walls  of  the  terrific  pestilence  to  which  al- 

Syracase.    There  it  nothing  in  all  lusion  is  made  in  the  remaining 

this  to  which  6i6iccp  can  refer.   But  portion  of  the  >text.    This  also  is 

a  few  lines   farther  on,   after  the  nowise  improhahle;  yet  I  ^o  not 

conditions  of  peace  have  heen  spe-  ventare  to  assert  it — since  the  pes- 

cified,  Diodoras  alludes  to  the  ter-  tilence  may  possibly  have  broken 

rible  disease  (utc6  t  ^  <  v690(>)  which  out  while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Oela. 

laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army,  Niebuhr  farther  considers,   that 

as  if  he  bad  mentioned  it  before.  Dionysius  lost  the  battle  of  Gela 

I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortriige  iiber  l^hrough    miserable   generalship  — 

alte  Oeschichte,  Vol.  iii.  p.  213, 213)  that  he  lost  it  by  design,  as  suit- 

tbe  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  able  to  his  political  projeots—and 

a  gap   in  Diodoras  "intentionally  t^t^t  by.the  termsof  thesabsequeni. 

disguised  in. the  M88.,  and  not  yet  treaty,  he  held  the  territory  round 

noticed  by  any  editor."   Some  such  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 

conclusion  seems  to  me  «i|aToid.-«  supremaq^r. 

able.    Niebuhr  thinks,  that  in  the  *  Justin,  xzii.  3 ;  Plutaroh|  Timo- 

lost  portion    of  the    text,   it  was  leon»  c.  2,  7,  9.    , 

stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to  *  Diodo'r.  xiii.  114*   • 
Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty  >a8 
concluded,  which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ^^  ^^ 
ground  on  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthagi-     *  ' 
nian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  ciden^^*^" 
to  that  of  Dionysius.    It  was  in  September  or  time,  of  this 
October  of  the  same  year  that  Lysander  effected  Sf  *  v^idoiy 
his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  JQgos-  of  Lysander 
potmni,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and  fimi-^Sym-' 
power  of  Athens,  and  ^ave  commencement  to  patby  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  empire,  completed  by  the  Dioiy'iug.*** 
actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander 
in  so  many  cities  of  the  central  Hellemc  world,  commenced 
their  disastrous  working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.    This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind^  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.    The 
new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta    now  became  in- 
volved, imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such 
as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt;  and 
which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the 
durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of 
Lacedaemonian  agents,  as  by   depriving  the  oppressed 
Syracusans  of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or 
other  parts  of  Greece.  ^ 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was 
one  of  distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  through-  Depressed 
out  all  the  south  of  Sicily.    According  to  the  ® JJ^e^^o^^ns 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and  Kamarina  might  of  Souther! 
be  re-occupied  by  their  fugitive  population;  yet  c^®'^^^^™"* 
with  demolished  walls— with  all  traces  of  pre-  chynu8*to 
vious  opulence  and  comfort  effaced    by    the  i^Jiybaum. 
plunderers — and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to 
Carthage.    The  condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and 
Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory, 
was  worse;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.   No  free 
Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between 
Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybseum,  beyond  the  Syracusan 
Rentier. 


'  Diodor.  xIt.  10.  tioally    denonnoed    by   Isokratfts, 

The  yaluable  support  lent  to  Die-     Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  i.  145;  Orat. 
njsius  by  the  Spartans  is  empba-     yiii.  (De  Pace)  i.  l^f). 
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Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan 
gtrong  mind,  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror- 
poiition  of  striking  Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a 
Dionyi  US.  pgij^f^  ^^j^^  woull  procure  credit  for  Dionysius. » 
It  had  been  brought  about  under  him^  though  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  exploits;  for  his  military  operations  against 
Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and 
even  worse);  and  the  Carthaginians  had  suffered  no  harm 
except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus 
a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also 

fathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events. 
[e  had  obtaineid  a  formal  recognition  of  his  government 
from  the  Carthaginians;  he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the 
chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed  to  hisdominiouy  and  struck 
terror  mto  the  rest;  he  had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary 
troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to  provide 
precautions  for  perpetuiW,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist. 
His  first  measure  was  to  increase  tne  fortifications  of 
stronff  for-  the  islet  called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a 
tions  position  to  be  held  separately  from  Achradina 
and  the  remaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new 
wall,  provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate 
defences  of  every  kind,  immediately  outside  of 
the  mole  which  connected  thb  islet  with  Sicily. 
On  the  outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided 
convenient  places  for  transacting  business,  porticoes 
spacious  enouffh  to  shelter  a  considerable  multitude,  and 
seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public 
magazine  of  com.  ^    It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade 


tifioations 
and  other 
buildings 
erected  by 
Dionysius, 
in  and 
about  Or- 
tygia. 


>  Plato,  while  be  speaks  of  Dio- 
nysius and  Hipparinus  on  this  oc- 
oaiion  as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse, 
doei  not  insist  japon  extraordinary 
valour  and  ability  on  their  parts, 
but  assigns  the  result  mainly  to 
fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  gods 
(Plato,  Epietol.  viii.  p.  868  B.;  p. 
866  F.)* 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view 
of  recommending  a  compromise  at 
Syracuse,  between  the  party  of 
freedom,  and  the  descendants  of 


Dionysius  and  Hipparinus ;  he  thus 
tries  to  set  up  as  good  a  case  as 
he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title  of 
both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 
Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards 
abused  the  confldenoe  -placed  ia 
him  by  the  Syracusans  (p.  888  0.). 

*  That  this  was  the  position  of 
the  fortified  horrea  puhliea  at  Sy- 
racuse, we  see  from  Livy,  xziv.  SI. 
I  think  we  may  presume  that  they 
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of  the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the 
traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his 
peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also 
erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and 
behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  pro- 
Tided  with  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only 
securing  him  against  attack  from  the  more  numerous  popu- 
lation in  the  outer  city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them 
whenever  he  chose— and  making  him  master,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence  against  foreign 
enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one 
step  towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;  ^^      ^ 
to  nil  it  with  devoted  adherents,  was  another,  houses  fn " 
For  Dionysius,  the  instruments  of  dominion  were  ?5*y ^*  }^ 

1  •  J.  J    I.    J  J  Ws  soldiers 

his  mercenary  troops  and  body-guards;  men  an4  parti. 
chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his  J*J^' J^^^® 
views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  con-  tbo  laudt^'f 
sisting  in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreign-  Syracuic 
ers,  but  even  of  liberated  slaves.  To  these  men  *°®^* 
he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support  and 
residence.    He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  pro- 
prietors, and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his 
own  intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.    Their  quarters  were 
in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within 
a  fortress,  sheltering  his  own  person  against  the  very 
garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  w]iich  he  kept 
Syracuse  in  subjection.  <    Having  provided  houses  for  his 
soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by 
the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re- 
appropriation  of  lands,  without.    He  distributed  anew  the 

were  begun  at  this  time  by  Diony-  mercenaries  without  the  acropolis, 

sitts,  as  they  form  a  natural  part  but  still  within  Ortygia— are  noticed 

of  his  scheme.  in  Plato*8  account  of  his  Tisit  to 

>  Diodor.  xiT.  7.  the     younger    Dionysius     (Plato, 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the  Epistol.  Til.  p.  360;  Epi8t.iii.  p.  815>. 
acropolis,  and  the  quarters  ef  his 
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entire  Syracusan  territory;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and 
the  best  shares,  for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in 
eommand  of  bis  mercenaries — and  apportioning  the  re- 
maining territory  in  equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distribution  the 
latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former; 
so  far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a 
citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised 
slaves  became  new  citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the 
rest.  < 

Bespecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is 
mortifying  to  have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained 
in  two  or  three  brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis 
for  entire  redivision  of  lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself 
already  possessed  of  the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Hor- 
semen or  Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or 
banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be 
confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for  re- 
assignment. It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch 
as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men. 
From  this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re- 
appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his 
mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these  last  we  do  not 
know;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  afterwards,  the 
mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amounting  to 
about  10,000.2  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in 
Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would 
suffice.  How  far  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  prin- 
ciple, was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot 
say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none 
but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a 

I  Diodor.  xiT.  7.    T^<   tk   X^P'<  ditaxaxa  Tf|vtupavvl8axaX(b<  e66xti 

til)v|ttv  aploTYivcEtXiiitvoc  i5u>piQ9aTo  5t({)iiT)xivai,  Ao. 

tolc  xt  ^IXot^  xal  toU  i^*  ^y^C-^'^^^C  *  I^iodor.  xir.  78. 

TtxaYiiivoir   TTjv**  &XXt)v  ii^ipt'  So  also,  after  the  death  of  the 

atv  iiciaY)c  6iv(p  xe  xotl  icoXlx^,  elder  Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks 

auf&i:epiX«pu>v  x<p  xd>v  koXixwv  6y6-  of  his   military   force    as  haring 

|iaxi   xouc  ^Xcu9sptt>tJLivou<   5o6Xouc,  been  papf)dpu>v  (AuplavSpov  fuXaxi^v 

o&c  ixdXsi   noxoXixac    Aii^xs  6k  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  10).    These  ex* 

xal  x&c  olxiac  xoU  ^x^^^C)  *^^^  "^^^  pressions  however  have  little  pre- 

iv  t)  Ni^fftp'  xotoxac  Si  toi<  <plXot<  tence  to  numerical  accuracy. 
x«l  xoic  |fcta9ef 6pei«  i6tt>piQ9axo.  'Eicsl 
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traditional  abservance  for  future  anti-popular  govem- 
meats  of  Syracuse.  The  B.oman  consul  Marcellus,  when 
he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  pre- 
scribed the  rule  of  admitting  into  the  islet  none  but 
B.omanSy  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  residents.  ^ 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so 
extensive  a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  Exorbitant 
domioile,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  in  less  exactions  of 
than  a  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  ^ig  Jon"* 
considerable  resistance  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  to  tent  at 
be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  Syracns©. 
fortification  must  have  oeen  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius 
contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Aristotle 
informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space 
of  five  years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their 
entire  property;  that  is,  20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their 
whole  property,  2  To  what  years  this  statement  refers, 
we  dp  not  know;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we 
may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple 
to  lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications;  and  tnat  the 
simultaneous  burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus 
come  to  aggravate  the  painfm  spoliation  and  transfers  of 
property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a 
numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart 
bf  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was 
extreme,  and  that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified 
at  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of  excluding 
Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment 
masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Gela.8 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually 
felt,  there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse, 
xmdet  a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force 
assembled  in  Ortygia.  But  a  suitable  moment  speedily 
occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  new  appro-, 
priation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries,, 

'  Oioero  in  Verrem,  t.  82, 84 ;  88, 98.     iv  tcivrs  -(ip  irtaiv  iitl  Atovuolou  Ti)v 
*  Aristotel.  Politic.  T.  9,  4.     K«l     o69lavSitaaavel9evT}vox^aiauvspatve. 
4^  tlof  op«  T«uv  TtXu>v  (tupavvix6v  ion)        *  Diodorus,  xiy.  7. 
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0  404  408    ^ionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of 
*  '  *  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  m  the  interior  of 

marches  oat  the  island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Car- 
of  Syracuse  thage  11^  the  recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched 
sfkeis-  ****  0^*  with  a  military  force,  consisting  partly  of 
mutiny  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  armed  Syracu- 
cusan  sol-  ^an  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dori- 
diers  at  kus.  "While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of 
Dorncus  the  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops,  finding  them- 
commander  selves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with 
is  slain.  ^^^  common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures 
for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus, 
in  striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers;  ^  upon 
ivhich  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend 
him.  They  slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again 
with  loud  shouts  free  Syracusan  citizens;  calling  upon  all 
their  comrades  in  the  camp  to  unite  against  the  despot. 
They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the  town  of  iBtna, 
inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Syracusan  Horsemen, 
who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile  from  Dionysius. 
Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for 
every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement 
Th  8  r  .  ^  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too 
ousaninsur-  much  intimidated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at 
gents,  with  once  by  means  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by 
from  Bhe*  the  lesson  which  he  had  received,  after  the  return 
fieiTftna^  march  from  Gela,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus 
besiege  '  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  to  make  sure 
?^°o^t'*"i  ^^  ^^^  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his  Syracusan 
'  yg  »•  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter, 
thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had 
slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by 
the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  jStna.  Resolved 
to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Messrs  and  Bhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid; 

I  Diodor.  xir.  7.    Oompare  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Mendi  in 
Thrace  (Thucyd.  ir.  130). 
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^hile  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their' ferce  to 
Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipol».  It 
is  not  clear  whether  theyremained  in  this  position,  or  whether 
they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population, 
to  possess  themselves  £Eirther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina, 
and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius 
was  certainly  cut  ott  from  all  communication  with  the 
country;  but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable 
•position  in  Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen 
partisans  and  mercenaries.  If  he  even  continued  master 
of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented  from  easy 
communication  with  it.  The  assailants  extended  themselves 
under  i^e  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipol»  to  the  Oreater 
as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour,  i  A  considerable  naval 
force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Messend  and  Bhegium, 
giving  to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea- 
side; while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  ,no 
farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy  by  sending 
Nikoteles  as  •  adviser.  >  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
-proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  ec^ual  citizenship 
to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers, 
,as  well  as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  Despair  of 
irresistible  force  which  characterises  the  first  ^^^y**^* 
■burst  of  a  popular  movement,  actually  came  pUes^oa 
over  and  were  wellreceived.  Everything  seemed  ^^y  <>' 
to  promise  success  to  the  insurgents,  who,  not  nfansin  th« 
content  with  the  slow  process   of  blockade,  ^"*'g*^; 
brought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently  r\o%  foV 
assaulted  the  walls  df  Ortygia.    Nothing  now  »»*• 
saved  Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which 
he  had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.    And  even 
though  sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so 
desperate,  that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased. 
He  himself  began  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
dominion;  discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alter- 
native, between  death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance, 
and  safety  purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight.    There 
remained  but  one  means  of  rescue;  to  purchase  the  im- 
mediate aid  of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Campanian 
cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed 

»  Oiodor.  xir.  8.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 
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probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum,  His  bvotfaer-in-law 
Polyzenitt  adyised  him  to  mount  hit  swiftest  horse,  to  visit 
in  person  the  CSampattians,  and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of 
Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two 
intimate  friends — ^Heldris  and  Megaklls-^who  both  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  the  royiJ  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting 
hifl  post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was 
dragged  away  by  the  leg.  ^  Accordingly  Dionysius  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  without  quitting  Ortygia;  sending  private 
envoya  to  the  Gampanians,  with  promises  of  l&rge  pay  if 
they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Oar- 
thagmiuis  were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppoee 
this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of 
treaty  the  possession  of  Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deludmg  and  disarm- 
Hb  anmeM  "^  ^^^  assailants,  Dionysius  affect^  to  abandon 
th«  aM»ii-  all  hope  of  prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request 
fSfllned  ***  permission  to  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  pri- 
•«t»mi8sioB  TAte  friends  and  effects.  Permission  was  readily 
throam-*'  g™"i*6^  *o  l^i™  *o  depart  with  five  trirmnes. 
pauiant-1  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success  had 
i^o^nyiitts  ^^^  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence, 
considering  Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege 
as  concluded.  Not  merely  was  all  further  attack  suspend^, 
but  the  forces  were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The 
Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  proceeding  alike  mgust 
and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  ^tna;  while  the  hop- 
lites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  th^  various  lands 
and  properties.    The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular 

>  Diodor.  sir.  8;  xx.  78.    Isokra-  having  been  delivered  by  Dionysius 

tts,  Or.  Ti.  (Arehidamus)  sect.  40.  himself,  not  as  addressed  to  him 

It  app«an  that  Tim»u  the  his-  (Liry,  xzlr.  22). 

torianaieribedthislastobserratieA  IsokratAs,   while   reeovdiag  the 

to  Philistns ;  and  Diodoras  eopies  saying,  represents  it  as  haying  been 

Timvus   in   one   of  the   passages  delivered  when  the  Carthaginians 

above  referred  to,   though  not  in  were  pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by 

the  othev.    But  Pbilistus  himself  liege;   baring  in  mind  doubtless 

in  his  history  asserted  that  the  cb-  the  siege  wt  bloekade  undartaken 

serration  bad  been  made  by  another  by  Imilkon  seven  years  afterwards* 

person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  86).  But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mis- 

The  saying  seems  to  have  been  conception.  The  story  seems  to  suit 

remembered  and  cited  long  after*  better  to  the  eariier  occasion  named 

wards  in  Byraouee;   but  cited   as  by  Diodorus. 
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force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring 
time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athenians  b^ie^^ 
their,  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,  ^ 
was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ort^gia. 
Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out 
by  Dionysius;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their  force 
and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  departure 
should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared 
and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
anrival  of  the  Gampanians,^  who,  attacking  and  defeating 
them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to 
join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The 
face  of  afiPairs  was  now  completely  changed.  The  recent 
defeat  produced  among  the  assailants  not  only  discourage- 
ment^ but  also  mutual  recrimination  and  quarreL  Some 
msisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Ortygia,  while 
others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently  dismissed 
Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing  it  up  altogether 
and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  ^tna;  a  resolution,  which 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his  op- 
ponents thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  aad  attacked  them,  near  ihe  suburb  called 
Neap<^s  or  Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Acluwdina. 
He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he 
took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives, 
riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own  troops;  and  be  sub- 
sequentlv  buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity.  He  was 
anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder ; 
for  the  most  warhke  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired 
to  ibitna,  where  no  less  than  7000  noplites  were  now 
assembled  along  -mik  the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  seixt 
thither  envovs  to  invite  them  to  return  to  Syracuse,  pro- 
mising the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  forbearance 

■  Herodotus,  t.  71 ;   Thucydidfts,  9).    But  if  we  look  at  the  potition 

1.  112.  of  Agyriom  on  the  map,  it  teevw 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Gampanians,  difficult  to  uuderstand  bow  luerce- 

on  their  way  to  Synacuse,  passed  naries  coining  fkom  the  Oarthagi- 

by  Agyriua,  and  deposited  their  nian  territory,  and  in  great  haste 

baggage  in  the  care  of  Agyris  the  to  reach  Syracuse,  eaa  hmw  pasead 

dospot  of  that  town  (Diodor.  xir.  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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towards  the  fu^tives  and  decent  interment  of  the  slain. 
Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had 
left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The 
larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
submission  to  his  command^  remained  in  exile  at  iEStna. 
Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their  example.  ^ 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently 
B.o.  i08.  desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion; 
Dionysius  chiefly  through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the 
strengthens  former  occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela), 
potism*  ^^®  want  of  persevering  union,  and  the  absence 
-more  than  of  any  Commanding  leader,  on  the  part  of  his 
assuurice  antagonists.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  dismiss 
lent  to  him  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.  For  though  he 
Spartan  ^*^  ^  thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he 
Aristus— ^      was  well-aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless, 

ih^^oHn-  *°^  *^^*  ^^  *^®  ^^^*  temptation  they  were 
thianisput  likely  to  turn  against  him.  2  But  he  adopted 
to  death.  other  more  efficient  means  for  strengthening 
his  dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repe- 
tition of  that  danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  named  Aristus,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse.  While  NikotelSs,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  obtain 
for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.  He 
seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  im- 
peached and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretending  himself 
to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great 
ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their  freedom,'  he 

night  they  set  upon  the  Bntellan 
citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all 
to  death,  married  their  widows  and 
daughters,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  town  for  themselves. 

*  Diodor.  xir.  10.  'AwiaTtiXo-;  (ol 
AocxtSoctfiiviot)  'Aptfftov,  &v5pa  tu>v 
iKxrfatibVf  tU  ZopoixoOaaC)  t^  fttv 
X6Y(p  iTpoaffOioufACvot  xataXiiccIv  ti{|v 
Suvaotttotv,  T^  S'  dXi}Osla  eicc68ovTt< 


*  Diodor.  xir.  9. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Oampanians 
justified  his  wisdom  in  dismissing 
them.  They  went  to  Bntella  (a  town 
among  the  dependencies  of  Gar> 
thage,  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Sicily— Diod.  xIt.  48),  where  they 
were  welcomed  and  hospitably 
treated  hj  the  inhabitants.   In  the 
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gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them.  The 
espot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more 
decisively  than  before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective 
popular  leaders  thus  made  known  to  him;  while  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  discouraged  by  fiiiding 
Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  ad- 
vantage, to  strike  another  important  blow.  He  disarms 
During  the  season  of  harvest,  while  the  citizens  *^*  Byracu- 
were  busy  in  the  fields,  he  caused  the  houses  in  sens-l  *' 
the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized  all  the  arms  J^e*  f^rtifi^' 
found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  robbing  cations  of 
his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  farther  Ortygia— 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  hTs^merce. 
round  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  stand*  »»^  'o'^®* 
ing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling 
more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus 
surrounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger 
than  any  other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He 
was  yet  farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active 
support  of  Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial 
ascendency;  ^  and  by  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander 
at  Syracuse  as  her  ambassador  to  countenance  and  exalt 
him.  2  The  Spartan  alliance  however  did  not  prevent  him 
from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Sparta; 
who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Keph^lenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms  ^^and 
whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 


euixaraoxtuiCoNfTtc  t^jv  apxV)  ^^' 
noov  I^tiv  t6v  AiO'«6aiOv  8id  t&c  >^*P*. 
Ytoiac.  *0  8'  'ApioTOc  xataicXeusac 
tU  2upaxo6oa<,  xal  xt^  TUp&vvcp  XaOpa 
Kcpl  To6ttt)v  SiaXcX^eU,  to6c  tt  2upa- 
xoofftouc  dyaacla>V|  NixoTiXijv  tov 
Koptvltov  ivtIXtv,  d9i)To6|«,«vov  ttbv 
Supaxouolcov*  TOiK  §s  i^toxtuoavTa^ 
«po8o6c|    t6v  |iiv   tupavvov   lo/up6v 


&9xilK>ovciv  iicoEi]9tv  auT^v  Sfta  xai 
TTjv  KttTplSa.    Compare  xiv.  70, 

*  Diodor.  xiT.  10.  Kal  Tot  Xoma 
icopeoxeu4C«T0  npoi;  ttjv  do^dXftiav  x^A 
TupavviSjD^^  wi  dv  ipYotc  ^{87]  netpw 
clX7i<puK,  Sti  nav  &ico|AiMOO«iv  oi  Supoc^ 
^oOaioi  x*P*^  "coujfcTi  i^ooXs'Jtiv.    /i 

*  Platarch,  Lysander,  .0.  2^  v  ,.  , 
«  Diodor.  xir.  34.    ^    ""    "    " 
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So  Urge  a  mwcenary  force,  while  the  peoplest  Syracuse 
».«.  401.400.  were  prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance, 
BiovyrfM  nat^urally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest 
opoqaeit  as  Well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.  Not 
^^^^;  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage, 
and  '  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  north  and  north-west 
Leontinl.  of  the  Syracusan  territory;  the  Grecian  (Chal- 
kidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and 
the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chal- 
kidic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even  before  the 
Athenian  expedition,  and  remained  as  a  Syracusan  pos- 
session until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  when  it 
had  been  declared  independent.  Naxus  and  Katana  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  inde{)endence  against  Syracuse, 
even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias. 
At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out 
from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  Jiitna,  occupied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his 
dominion.  Though  the  place  was  stronff  by  situation,  > 
yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obCged  to  evacuate 
it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  pro- 
positions rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
strenuous  defence;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced  onward 
into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 
His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more 
than  a  feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon 
Naxus  and  Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already 
opened  intrigues.  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and 
FroklSs,  general  of  Naxus,  were  both  carrying  on  corrupt 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  nim  the  liberty 
of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he 
entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  EnnsBan  citizen  named 
Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of 
his  native  town — by  {promises  of  assistance,  on  condition 
of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards.  Aeimnestus  made 
the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment to  Dionysius:    who    resented  this  proceeding  so 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  68. 
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▼ebem^itlyy  ih&i  he  assisted  the  Ennaeans  in  patting  down 
Aeimneetos,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands, 
and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without 
farther  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  En)itay  before 
which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the 
bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius 
was  admitted  at  night  by  Arketilaus  into  Katana,  seised 
the  eity,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  {Ranted  there  a 
powerful  gancisoB.  Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands, 
by  the  like  corruption  on  the  part  of  ProkUs;  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  Inribe,  and  wiih  the  privilege  of 
preservinff  hie  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  up  to  be 
plundered  by  hit  soldiers;  after  whidi  the  walls  as  well 
as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assign* 
ed  to  a  body  of  Gampanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession  hostages 
for  their  fidelity;  ^  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous 
Sikek  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  captures  struck  so 
much  terrorinto  the  Leontines,  that  when  Dionysius  renew- 
ed his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  resist  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city,  to 
remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects 
of  his  despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition, 
and  their  city  thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.  2 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by 
corrupting  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  ^^^^^ 
were  of  serious  moment,  and  spread  so  much  power  of 
alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the  intericHr,  that  ^^^^^u^'ti 
Archonid^s,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita,  thought  of  Aiieia  by 
it  prudent  to  renounce  hie  town  and  soil;  with-  -^'^^onidfef. 
drawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains,  on 
the  noraiem  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alasa.  * 

'  DiodoY.  sir.  16.  lay  tak«a  Mtira  p*H  at  «n  ally 

•  Bio^or.  sir.  1ft.  of  Kikias  apd  the  A*t]Mniaa    in- 

'  niodor.xiy.ie.  This  Archoniddl  yaders  againlst  Syracuse,  died  just 

nay  probably  hare  baen  son  of  the  before    Gylippus   cjreaefaeil    flicily 

Sikal  psinMAnOionidAs,  who,  bar-  (Thtieyd.  yii.  1). 
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Streiigtiiened  at  home  by  these  fiuccesses  abroad,  the 
B.C.  400  897.  sanguine  despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to 
Resoiiition  stili  greater  enterprises.  Bte  resolved  to  com- 
of  Diony.  meuce  aggressive  war  with  the  Carthaginians, 
make  war  ^^^  against  such  formidable  enemies,  large  pre- 
upon  Car-  parations  were  indispensable,  defensive  as  well 
*hage.  jyj  offensive,  before  ms   design  could  be  pro- 

claimed. First,  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibi- 
lity  of  Syracuse  against  all  contingences.  Five  Grecian 
cities  on.  the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the  second 
in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate  of 
being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host;  a  calamity,  which 
might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  especially 
if  she.  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  43uccessfnl  blockade 
impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  im- 
Locaiity  of  pressed  valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  everv 
Syracnte-  Syracusau.  Thc  city  had  then  been  weU-nigh 
SrtSoh'the  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallaiion  carried 
^oyrn  had  from  sea  to  sea;  which  was  actually  more  than 
posedt^n  ^^^  completed,  and  would  have  been  entirely 
.tiie.Athe.  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been 
nian  siege.  Demosthenes  instead  of  Sikias.  The  prodigious 
importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse  to  the  safety  of  the 
city  had  been  demons^ted  by  the  most-  unequivocal  evi- 
dence. In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  already  described 
the  jsite  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the 
outer  city  caUed  Achradina.  Epipolae  was  a  gentle  ascent 
west  of  Achradina,  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north 
side  and  the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut 
down  precipitously,  about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest 
part.  These  lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit 
of  the  slope,  called  Euryalus;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or 
road  between  elevated  bietuks,  which  communicated  with 
the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epipolae 
thus  fonned  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  up- 
ward from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its 
upex  at  Euryalus;  and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the 
one  by  the  northern,  the  other  by  the  southern,  line  of 
I'.liffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached  Epipolss 
irom  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through  .which 
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alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolae,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though 
less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.  ^ 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syra- 
cuse could  never  be  olocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at 
Trogilus  to  the  Great  Harbour;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias 
^nd  the  Athenians  were  near  accomplishing,  because  they 
first  surprised  from  the  northward  tne  position  of  Eurya- 
lus,  and  from  thence  poured  down  upon  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polse.  I  have  already  described  how  the  arrival  of  Grylip- 
pus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field  at  a  time 
when  tneir  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half  finished 
— having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipols  south- 
ward down  to  the  Ghreat  Harbour,  and  being  partially 
completed  from  the  same  point  across  the  northern  half  of 
Epipolss  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus;  how  he  next  intercepted 
their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  intended  line 
of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how 
he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of 
Euryalus,  which  he  eonnected  with  the  cross-wall  just 
mentioned  by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the 
slope  of  Epipol8B.2 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  Additional 
were  fresh   in  the  recollection  of  Dioqysius.  {fj*  g^JJ;^^ 
Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans  may  by  Diony- 
perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by  ■*'*«  »^o?8 
Gylippus  near  Euryalus;  but  they  had  pulled  ern  ridge  of 
down  the  wall  of  junction,-  the  cross-wall,  and  S^^j^^^^^  ®' 
the  outer  wall  of  protection   constructed  be-  up  £>*  the 
tween  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  and  his  Buryaiua. 
commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Apollo  Temenites.    The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was 
thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its 
two  suburbs  or  excrescences,  TychS  and  Neapolis.    Diony- 
sius  now  resolved  to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection 

*  See  the  Dissertation  of  SftTerio  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Tolume, 
Oarallari -^  Znr  Topographie  von  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  city 
Syrakns  (OSttingen,  1846),  p.  32.  and  its  enTironi. 

*  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  The  reader  will  also  find  at  the 
tbesa  points,  my  account  of  the  end  of  the  present  Tolume,  a  Plan 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  of  Syracuse  as  it  stood  after  the 
Cfa.  LIX.,  LX.^and  the  Appendix  additions  made  by  Dionysius. 
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substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by  Oylippuei,  yet 
more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  permanent.  He  car- 
ried out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  sUrting  from  the  sea 
near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb  called 
Tyche  (wnich  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern 
cliff  of  Epipolffi,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  EuryalufL 
The  two  extremities  thus  became  connectea  together — not 
as  in  the  time  of  Gylippus,  >  by  a  single  cross-wall  out  from  the 
city- wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by 
another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epipolse  from  Eu- 
ryalus,  but— -by  one  continuous  new  line  bordering  the  north- 
ern cliff  down  to  the  sea.  And  the  new  line,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the  advice 
of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers  in- 
terspersed throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as  means 
of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3V2  English  miles);  it  was 
constructed  of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them 
four  feet  in  length.  2  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abun- 
dant materials,  and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius 
brought  together  all  the  population  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected  60,000  of  the  most 
effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000  teams  of  oxen 
were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot.  The  work 
was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet 
each  to  regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  overseer.  3 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except 
Popularity  ^^^^  ^^  fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the 
of  the  work  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  dominion  over 
made  by  all  Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by  new  con- 
the  Syra-  qucsts  ou  the  borders.  But  this  new  fortification 
Seu°a8*by  ^*®  *  work  of  different  import.  Instead  of  being, 
Dionysius  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse 
himself.  |jq^Jj  ^f  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection 
to  the  people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against 
foreign  besiegers.    It  tended  much  to  guarantee  Syracuse 

>  Thueyd.  ri.  75.  cubes  of  four  feet ;  bat  this  doM  not 

*  Diodor.  zir.  18.    Xi9u>v  Tcrpoticd-     certainly  appear, 
^v.     The  atones  may  hare  bten        >  Diodor.  ziv.  18. 
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from  those  disasters  which  had  so  recently  befallen  Agri- 
centum  and  the  other  cities.'  Accordingly,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  Syracnsansi  and  produced  between 
them  andDionysius  a  sentiment  of^iendship  and  harmony 
such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  laboured  at 
the  work  not  merely  with  goodwill,  but  with  enthusiasm; 
while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship 
and  diificulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the 
mass,  as  an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his  previous 
demeanour,  ^  proclaiming  rewards  for  the  best  and  most 
rapid  workmen;  be  also  provided  attendance  or  relief  for 
those  whose  strength  gave  way.  Such  was  the  emulation 
thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling 
by  night  as  well  as  bv  day,  completed  the  whole  wall  in 
the  space  of  tw^ty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which 
formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed  line  of 
wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised  within 
so  shoTt  a  period  of  execution;  at  least  in  its  complete 
consummation.  For  the  defences  provided  at  this  fort 
(either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship;  and  the  remains  of 
them  exhibit,  even  to  modem  observers,  the  most  complete 
specimen  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.  2  To 
bring  them  into  such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a 
lonffer  time  than  twenty  days.  Even  as  to  the  wall, 
pe]3iaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  indi- 
catinff  the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity  of  its 
line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 

To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging 
army,  however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the     ^ 
extensive    schemes    of  Dionysius.    What    he     '  ' 
nudditated  was  aggressive  war  against  the  Car-  fso?8^oV 
thaginians ;  for  which  purpose,  he  not  only  began  Dionysins 
to  accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind  on  the  8?ve*wlr^'' 
most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy  against  the 
both  towards  the  Syracusans  and  towards  the  Sf^f *^^* 
other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

'  Diodor.  xIt.  18.   Ka96Xou  8i  dico-  (ttooovxtc  xh  f)&poc  t^<  tqov  ^oivUtuv 

ftifuvec  x^  T^c  ^PX^^  f)ipo«,  Utu>xi]v  ticupaTclac,  Ao. 

a^xbv  dictSilxvue^  Ao.  *  According  to  the  testimony  of 

Compare  cap.  46  and  cap.  47 —  Saverio    Cavallari,    the    architect 
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Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a 
material  change.  .  The  cruelty  and  oppression 
jMnMn*tiie  which  had  himerto  marked  his  dominion  was 
^«h»jio'»'  discontinued;  he  no  longer  put  men  to  death, 
sins  to°^  or  sent  them  into  hanishment,  with  the  same 
wards  the  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  place  of  such 
yracusans.  ^ypj^jj^^y^  j^q  jjq^  substituted  comparative  mild- 
ness, forbearance,  and  conciliation.  ^  Where  the  system 
had  before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to 
many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 
sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt.  And  when  we  make 
present  to  our  minds  the  relative  posiMon  of  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by 
his  express  order  by  no. means  represented  the  whole 
amount  of  evil  which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  ihp 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour, 
docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numerous 
garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great 
part  of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated 
slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic.  TheS^^acusans  resident 
in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  wer6 
also  disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to 
be  provided  from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands 
from  their  properties;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans 
also,  Bionysius  nad  enforced  spoliations  and  transfers  of 
land  and  house-property  by  whplesale.2  Now,  while  the 
despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences  for  his 
own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of 
themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  wad 
not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  systematic  misrule  of  the 
chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer,  but  also  from  the 
insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And 
accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Dionysius, 
from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thoughiit prudent 

under  whose  directions  the  exca-  "^^^   "^^   ntxpiv  t^«  tovowISoc/  «ttl 

vations  were  made  in  1839,  whereby  (itTaflaXXdfxcvoc  tic  iictclxttav,  ^iktn- 

these  remains  were  first  fully  dis*  0pu>ic6Ttpov  ^p^t  t&v  6«OTttorf piivcbv^ 

elosed  (Znr  Topographie  Ton  Syra*  oGtc.  ^ovcuwv,  oj^Tt  fu^&Sac  icoi6vi 

kus,  p.  21).  xaOdliccp  tlibOst. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  45,   'AicctiStto  yap  *  Diodor.  xir.  7.                         > 
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to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his 
example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict 
the  hcense  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign 
conquest  made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some 
measure  of  good-will  from  the  Syracusans;  or  at  least  to 
silence  antipathies  which  might  become  embarrassing  if 
they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this 
case  the  advantage  of  resting  on  another  antipathy,  power- 
ful and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well  as  fearing 
Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her;  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the 
arms  snatched  from  them.  ^ 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of 
Dionysius  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-  b.o.  399.398. 
Carthaginian  projects,  which  made  him  eager  His  oonoi- 
to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all  possibilities  ^'Jjjj^^ 
of  war  in  other  quarters.    The  inhabitants  of  other  Gre- 
Erhe^ium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  j^^gj^j}*®* 
Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  Hostile^' 
to  attack  him.  They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  '*°/^J^|^*e- 
origin  with  Naxos  and  Katana,  the  two  cities  gines  to- 
which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and  ^^^J^^^i^ 
enslaved.     Sixteen    years    before,   when    the  cation  to 
powerful  Athenian  armament  visited  Sicily  with  Messdn*. 
the  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the  Chalkidic  cities  against 
Syracuse,  the  Hhegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race, 
had  refused  the  invitation  ofNikias^  to  lend  assistance, 
being  then  afraid  of  Athens.    But  subsequent  painful 
experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents  in  or  near 
Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  tho 
two.    The  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana,  with  the  great 
extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  nlled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the 
fears  of  Cartnage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves 
by  the  disasters  of  Affrigentum  and  Qela.    Anxious  to 
revenge  their  enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Bhegines  projected  an 
attack  upon  Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become 
yet  more  formidable;  a  resolution,  in  which  they  were  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now 
driven  from  J^ina,  ana  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to 

•  DIodor.  xiT.  45.  »  Thucyd.  yi.  46. 
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Ahegium);  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection 
would  break  out  against  Dionjsius  at  Syrause,  so  soon  as 
any  foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approaching. 
Envoys  were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting 
cooperation  aflrainst  Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that 
the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana  could  not  be  passed  oyer, 
either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either 
side  of  the  strait.  These  representations  made  so  much 
impression  on  the  generals  of  MessenS,  that  without  con- 
sulting the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the 
Bhegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rhegine 
and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Ehegine  and  400 
Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Ehegine  triremes.  But 
when  they  reached  the  frontiers  oftheliessenian  territory, 
a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their 
generals  farther.  A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the 
opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had  no  authority 
to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and  that 
it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unproToked.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian 
soldiers  returned  back  to  their  city;  while  the  Ehegines, 
believing  themselves  to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise 
single-handed,  went  home  also.  ^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  al- 
He  makes  ready  led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan 
Messdnl***'  frontier.  But  he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to 
and  Bhe-  Syracusc,  and  listened  favourably  to  propositions 
gium.  He     for  peace  which  speedily  reached  him,  from 

desires  to       t»,     *.  jiir**«TT  •  x 

marry  a  Ehegium  and  Messene.s  He  was  anxious  to 
Bbegine  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in 
proposition  Order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to 
b  th*^^*cit*  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  allies 
H^isgr^at.'  to  coopcratc  with  them  in  Sicily.  He  acquired 
ly  incensed,  an  influence  in  Mess^ne,  by  making  to  the  city 
lar^e  concessions  of  conterminous  territory;  on  which  side 
of  flie  border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  He  far- 
ther endeavoured  to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Hhegium  by  marrying  a  Rhegine  wife;  with  which  view 
he  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission 
to  contract  such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise 
to  confer  upon  them  important  benefits,  both  in  territorial 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  »  Diodor.  xir.  40. 
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aggnutdisemmt  and  in  other  ways.  After  a  public  debate, 
tne  Rhegines  declined  his  proposition*  The  feeling  in  their 
city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysiusy  as  the  recent 
destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana;  and  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  speakers  expressed  themselyes  with  contemptuous 
asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.  ^  Taken  by  itself, 
the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius.  But 
when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made 
in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it 
seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly  2), 
it  left  the  bitterest  animosity;  a  feeling,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Bhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a 
similar  request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neigh-  He  makes  a 
bouring  city  of  Lokri;  where  it  was  favourably  proposition 
entertained.     It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  wif?frJm* 
comments  upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  iiokri— his 
as  an  act  of  grave  imprudence,  and  as  dictated   granted— 
only  By  the  anxiety  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  be  marries 
an  oligarchical  government,  to  seek  for  aggran-  m^Sen  *° 
disement  to  themselves  out  of  such  an  aluance.  named 
The  request  would  not  have  been  granted  (An-  ^°'*^* 
stotle  observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced 
aristocracy.    The  marital   connexion  now  contracted  by 
Dionysius  with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ulti- 
mate consequence  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.  ^ 
And  even  among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted 
wiUiout  oppoeinon.    A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of 
the  companions  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had 
solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot.    Li  revenge 


1  Diodor.  sir.  44,  106,  107. 

*  Diodorus,  where  he  first  men> 
tions  the  answer,  does  not  gire 
this  remark  as  comprised  in  it; 
tho«fh  ke  afterwards  alludes  to  it 
as  haying  been  »aid  to  be  ((paal)  so 
comprised  <xir.  44-107). 

■  Aristot.  Polit.  T.  6,  7.  "Eti  8i& 
t^iciaoicT&cipiaToxpaTixacKoXitslac 


*^*7*PX***«  tlvai,.  fxoXXov  icXeovtx- 
ToOatv  ol  Y'*<i*ptf-<^^*  o^ov  *^^  *^  Aaxc- 
fiat|«.ovt  tU  6XIY0UC  al  oOolai  Cp^rovtat, 

Xal  I^COTi  KOiStV    Sxi  Av  OiXu>9i  TOtC 

Yvu>pl(iioi<  |«.aXVov,  xal  xi)8t6«iv  Srcp 
diXo'JOt.  Ai6  xal  f)  Aoxptbv  icoXitcia 
dic(i>Xt'co  ex  T^«  icp6c  Atov6aiov  x-if)8clac* 
h  cv  87]|«.oxpaTla  odx  &v  iY^^*'^o,  oW 
Av  kf  dpimoxpaxi^  tO  |«.S|«.i7fjiivf . 
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for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysias  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeid^ 
to  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so 
B.C.  398-397.  much  paius  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities 
Immense  near  the  Strait  of  Messene,  were  destined  chiefly 
warlike  ^  leave  him  free  for  preparations  against  Car- 
of  D?ony°  thage ;  which  preparations  he  now  commenced  on 
s  "racuse-  *  gigantic  scale.  Efforts  so  great  and  varied, 
armsl^en-  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with  all 
gines,  Ac.  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not 
hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  ter- 
rible effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently  employed  his 
battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Kimera,  stimulated 
Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  implements  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever  before 
possessed.  He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists, 
armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish. 
He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of  machines  and  other 
muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive,  with  the  greatest  possible  as- 
siduity. The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety;  not 
merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or 
light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different 
barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians,  &c.,  from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to  hire 
mercenaries;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be 
furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop — not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palsestrse,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore- 
chambers  and  back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dio- 
nysius distributed  the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divi- 
sions, each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superintendent. 
Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  reviewing  their 
progress,  he  recompensed  largely,  and  invited  to  his  table, 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amotint  of  finished  work. 
As  he  farther  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skiU,  Uie 
competition  of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several 
valuable  warlike  novelties;  especially  the  ffreat  projectile 
engine  for  stones  and  darts,  called  Catapmta,  wmch  was 
now  for  the  first  time  devised.  We  are  told  that  the  shields 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  6. 
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fabricated  during  this  season  of  assiduous  preparation  .were 
not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the  breastrplates 
14,000,  many  of  ^em  unrivalled  in*woi^anMiahip,^stined 
for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  speaFS,  dag- 
gers, &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapmiis  in  indefinite  variety, 
were  multiplied  in  corresponding  pr<^rti(^.i  The«maga^ 
zines  of  arms,  mi8siles,'machines,  and  muniments^of .  war  in 
every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  oimtinued  stupen- 
dous in  amount  through  ihe  whole  life  of  Dionysius,iand 
even  down  tothe  downlall  of  his  eon.  2 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupen- 
dous, those  for  «ea-waarfare  were  fully,  equal,  ,if  Nftv»i  pre- 
not  superior.    The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  }^f,Jj^JJ,, 
with  the  best  ship-builders,  earpmiter8,«nd  arti-  b^ur  of  ^'' 
sans;  immerous  wood-cutters  were  sent  to  cut  Syf^eme^ 
ship-timber  ^1  the  well-clothed  slopes  of^tna  liU.^^n- 
and«the  Calabrian  « Apennines;  teams  of  oxen  ^^'gf'"^"*!^ 
were  then  provided  to^drag  it  to  the  eoast,  from  of  8hips*of 
whence  it  was  towed  in  rans  to  Syracuse.    The  t  w#r'-q»»- 
exisling  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com-  and^qifin- 
prised  110  triremes;  the  existing  docks  contained  ^ueremes. 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of 
buildingor  housingia  trireme.  Bui  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook 
the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent 
to  hold  two  vessels-r-and  then  commenced  the  building  of 
new  ships  of  war  to  the  number  of  200;  while  he  at  the 
same  time  put  all  the  existing  vessels  aiHl  docks  into  the 
best  state  of  repair.    Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  cata- 
pulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his  architects  enabled  him  to  stand 
forth  as  a  mariiime  inventor.    As  yet,  the  largest  ship  of 
war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian  or  Mediterranean 
.waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by  three  banks 
or  tiers  of  oars.    It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the  first 
trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  MftdSamos  by  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  Oonnthian  Ameinokles;^  it  was  not 
until  the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even 
trir^nes  had  become  extensively  employed ;  nor  had  any 

>  Diodor.  xir.  .42,  .43.  from  him  (P^Uieti  Fragment,  xxxir. 

Th«  historian  Philistns  had  de-  ed.  Marx  and  ed.  Didot). 

■crib«d  with  maeh  minnteneie  theie  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  13. 

warlika  preparations  of  Dionysins.  *  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
Diodoms    hai    probably   abridged 

VOf..  X,  B 
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larger  vessels  ever  been  thought  of.  The  Athenians,  who 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their 
great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set 
the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no  induce- 
ment to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their  style 
of  manoBuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 
the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak 
parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so, 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been 
diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to 
copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  *  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 
their  massive  build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of 
bow  driven  against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were 
the  more  suitoble  and  efficient;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his 
naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five 
banks  oroars  instead  of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or 
quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.  >  Not  only  did  the  Sy- 
racusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 
of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days;  but  he  also  exhibited 
ships  iatger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Garthaffe, 
«  oao  M^    as  in  the  previous  defences  on  Epipolss,  the 

B.O.  898-897.  .  *    .  «  «.,      a  i-i 

spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally 
■y^mpaJhy  Went  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius.'  Their  sym- 
of  the  8y-  pathy  and  concurrence  greatly  promoted  the 
hisTolecu  success  of  his  cfforts,  for  tBs  immense  eauipment 
against  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this 
Carthag*.  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand^ 
nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet 
so  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  com- 
H«  hi  pleted — an  operation  which  can  hardly  have 

soidiew'  occupied  Icss  than  two  or  three  years — it  re- 
''^m  all  mained  to  levy  men.  On  this  point,  the  ideas  of 
quar  en.       Dionysius  were  not  less  aspiring.    Besides  his 

>  Thiicyd.  Tii.  36-69.  Aiovuolou   icpooiipivti,   koXX^v   ouvi- 

*  Diodor.  xir.  43.  paivt  ^tvioOat   tt)v  9iXoTi|&lav  ictpl 

*  Diodor.  xir.  41.     2u|iicpoOu|iou-  t^v  tu>v  SicXwv  xaxaaxtoi^. 
tiiva>v  8i  tu)v  Supaxouoiuiv   xfi  tov 
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own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
eflfective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from 
cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body  of 
Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half 
was  manned  with  Svracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers ; 
the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He 
farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  oflPers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  From 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.  ^  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggre- 
gate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  diflferent 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.  ^ 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his 
last  step  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  b.o.  307. 
days  previous  to  the  active  commencement  of  He  oeie- 
the  war.  He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ^Q**®f^i^*" 
two  wives — the  Lokrian  Doris  (already  men-  wlSi*two 
tioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristo-  JjJ^*»  ^ 
machS,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and  day— Dorii 
sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur  "f*  Ari- 
hereafter).  The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his  Temporary 
newly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail  f^  ***/g®J." 
to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  cufe^to-^'* 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  ^«^"  ^i™« 
veyinff  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia.    AristomachS  was  also 
brou^t  to  his  house  in  a  splendid  chariot  with  four  white 
horses.  3    He  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in 
his  house  on  the  same  day;  no  one  knew  which  bed- 
chamber he  visited  first;  and  both  of  them  continued  con- 
stantly to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal 
dignity,  for  many  years.    He  had  three  children  by  Doris, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four 

«  Piodor.  xiT.  4S,  44,  46.  *  Diodor.  xir.  41. 

»  Diodor.  xir.  44 ;  xri.  C 
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by  Aristomache;  but  tbe  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time 
childless ;  which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing 
her  barrenness  to  magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death 
the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker 
of  these  mischievous  influences.  ^  It  was  the  rumour  at 
Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both 
of  them  equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him, 
though  he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein 
all  the  Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook. 
The  scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Dipnysius, 
as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's  mind  was 
full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against 
Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ; 
without  that  fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tor- 
mented his  life  even  in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber 
— and  that  extremity  of  suspicion  which  did  not  except 
either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.  2 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and 
He  oon-  festivity,  Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly, 
▼okM  th«  fQj.  the  purpose  of  formally  annoimcing  the 
afsembiy^  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  Syracusans 
^d  exhorts  that  the  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies 
against  ^*  to  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sici- 
Oarthacre.  Han  Greeks — as  recent  events  but  too  plainly 
testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  which  had  lately  undergoneithe  miseries  of  cap- 
ture by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added) 
from  attempting  to  extend  ner  dominion  over  the  rest  of 
the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had 
herself  been  su£fering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this 
ought  to  be  an  imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at 
once,  and  rescuing  their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had 
time  to  recover.  8 


*  PljBtarch,  Dion.  e.  8.  xir.  2. 

•  Oioero,  Tnsc.  Disp.  r.  20,  67-63 ;         »  Diodor.  xir.  45. 
Valer.    Maxim,    ix.    13;     Diodor. 
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These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive. 
There  was  besides  another  inducement,  which  He  desires 
weighed  with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  *?  arrest 
he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public   tion^of  *^'*' 
address  to  the  Syracusans.    He  perceived  that  those  who 
various  Sicilian  Greeks  were  migrating  volun-  Tfraid  of* 
tarily  with  their  properties  into  the  territory  of  **?®  Oarth»- 
Carthage;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful  and  mhSon°' 
oppressive,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  ^^*^  <>'  Ws. 
by  many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  actually 
suflFered.    By  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  he  expected 
not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce  such 
Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw  off 
her  yoke  and  join  him.  i 

Loud  acclamations    from    the    Syracusan    assembly 
hailed  the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage ; 
a  proposition,  which  only  converted  into  reality  "*°'  3»7-s9e. 
what  had  been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  ?!.^*^*1 

A     J    j.1.  *^  1         1      A-M    permission 

every  man.  And  the  war  was  rendered  still  to  plunder 
more  popular  by  the  permission,  which  Dionysius 
granted  forth^Yith,  to  plunder  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian residents  and  mercantile  property  either 
in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities. 
We  are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several 
domiciliated  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse,  but 
also  many  loaded  vessels  belonging  to  Carthage  *J®  v^^a- 
in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucra- 
tive. ^  But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary 
times,  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances,  any  Carthaginian  (person  or  property)  can 


the  Cartha- 

ginian  resi- 
e 


ents  and 
ships  at 
Syracuse. 
Alarm  at 
Carthage — 
suffering  in 
Africa  from 


»  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and 
seemingly  Greeks  of  some  consider- 
ation, who  resided  at  Carthage 
and  seemed  to  have  continued  re- 
sident there  throughout  the  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Dio- 
nysius (Diodor.  xiv.  77).  We  should 
infer,  from  their  continuing  to  re- 
side  there,  that  the  Carthaginians 
did  not  retaliate  upon  them  the 
plunder  now  authorized  by  Diony- 
sius against  their  countrymen  re- 
sident at  Syracuse ;  and  farther,  it 


affords  additional  probability  that 
the  number  of  Carthaginians  actu- 
ally plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not 
considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage, 
and  inter-residence,  between  Car- 
thage and  Syracuse,  see  Herodot. 
vii.  166;  Livy,  xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found 
in  Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phoenician 
inscription  signifying  The  Island 
— wliich  was  the  usual  denomi- 
nation of  Ortygia  (Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  ii.  2.  p.  327). 
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have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by  accident;  for  war  with 
Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not  merely  in  current 
talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of  overwhelm- 
ing preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were  not  less 
provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at 
Carthage  i)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither 
a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald  was  not 
sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder  had  been 
previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Car- 
thaginians to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily,  2  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To 
such  a  proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably 
expected.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much 
prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  terrors, 
and  despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence  wich  beset 
them  in  Africa,  that  they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious 
effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius. 
There  was  however  no  alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith 
despatched  some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  for 
the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.  ^ 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling. 
Dion  8iu8  I^ionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  fiUl 
ma^ches^out  power,  Syracusau  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated 
ou8?^fth*a  ^y  ^^  ^^^?  *  preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the 
prodigious*  like  of  which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greece; 
"^•^  th  S^^^^^^  ®^®^  *^*^^  that  wielded  by  his  predecessor 
Carthagi-  *  Gelou  eighty  years  before.  If  the  contemporaries 
niang  in  of  Gelou  had  been  struck  with  awe  3  at  the  super- 
^^^  ^'  iority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could 

show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same  sentiment 
be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius.  More  intimately 
still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty  victor  of 
Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  in 
setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  66.  Tooto  8'  t|iT)x«-  *  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

viQffOTO  ('Ii«,lXxu)v)  icpoc  t6  |&T)8iva  Ttt>v  ♦  Herodot.  yii.  146.    To  H  FcXcovoc 

xataoxiiccov    dicoiYYetXat    t6v    xaxo-  itpi^TftotTa  fiCYiXa  iXiytTO  etvai,  oo6a- 

nXouv  Ttjj  Aiovu9i(|>,  Ac.  p,u>v  ^£XXt)vixu>v  tu>v  o6  icoXXov  {liCttW 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  46,  47.  Compare  o.  160-162. 
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maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage  ;t  cities  whose 
number  and  importance  had  since  fearfully  augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of 
the  island  to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  in,||„«o. 
though  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Cartha-  tionagaimt 
flnnian  residents  established  there,  had  no  eflfective  Pjf^Ji^S;. 

0-.  "I-1.1  .1        among  tn« 

standing  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  Sicilian 
part  of  Carthage;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  j^Jt^to  KrT 
large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special  occasion  Terrible 
and  then  to  disband  them  afterwards.  Accord-  fljcSd^on"' 
ingly,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  with  his  powerful  tiie  Oartba* 
army  passed  the  Syracusan  border,  and  entered  s^"^**"^"- 
upon  nis  march  westward  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator — ^the  most  intense 
anti- Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering 
the  property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but 
also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation 
now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recenUy  committed  bv 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agri-* 
gentum,  and  the  other  conquered  cities. ^  The  Hellenic 
war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was  aggravated 
into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to  that 
which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  "Sicilian  vespers,"  which 
burst  out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the 
Carthaginian  residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable 
massacre  known  under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
wherein  the  Angevine  knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed 
assassinated,  but  not  tortured.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus  suffered,  a 
lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  net  appear,  however,  from 

>Herodot.Tii.l68.  Gelon*tspeeeli  «al    adrotic   ouXXaji.pAvovTtC)    icaoav 

to  the  IiacednmonianB  who  come  oilxiav  xal  Sppiv  tU  Td  otbpiaxa  a&xu>v 

to  lolicit  his  aid  againit  Xerxei.  dicttiOtvTO,   |jLVT]|iove6ovTcc  U>v  auxol 

A&tol  Ht   if^^  Kpitcpov  Sc7)9ivto<  xotxd  xiQv  alx|AQtXu>9lav  inaOov.    'Eicl 

papf)apiXOU    aTpatod    auvticd^aoOai,  toooutov  8i  t^c  vaxd  tu>v  Ooivlxtov 

tn  (iOi  vpb^  Kapxv)^ovlouc  vtixoc  euv  tifuupiac  icpoi^Yjaav,  xal  T6tt  xal  xatd 

^icTO 0icotelvovT6cTC  Td  t6v  Saxepov  ^p6vov,  (uoTt  TOi>c  Ksp^^T)- 

i)iit6pia  ffuvcXtuQtpouv,  Ac.  Sovlouc^iSaX^^'^^  f'^^^'c^  ^°'P>'«0|i>iv 

•  Diodor.  xir.  4^.     06  jidvov  ^dp  eU  tou«  Ononeaovta^. 
«6tu)v  tdc   o69ia<   StiQpicaaav,  dXXd 
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ikeir  fatm*e  conduct,  that  the  lesscm  wa^muchlaid  to  heart; 
while  it  is  unhappily,  certain,  that  sach<  interchaage  of 
cruelties  with  less  humanised  neighboursi  contributed  to 
lower  in  the  Sicilian  <Ghre^»  that  measure  of  comparative 
forbearance  which  characterised  the  Hellenic  race  in  its 
own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revengei  the  citizens  of  £ama- 
B.o.  S97.39e.  rina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined 
Dionysias  Dionysius  on  his  march  along  the  coast.  He 
c**t?trf*^*  was  enabled,  from  his  abundant  stock  of  recently 
u^n  faeal  fabricated  arms,  to  furnish  them  with  pan- 
port  Moty«.  oplies  and  weapons;  for  it  is  probable  that  as 
subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.  Strenffth^ned 
by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry;  while  the  ships  of 
war  which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly 
200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines, 
not  less  than  500^  With  this  prodigious  army,  the  most 
powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he 
i^eared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  Motye,  a 
fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape 
Lilybseum.  i 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in 
Situation  of  Sicily — Moty e,  Fanormus  (PiJermo),  and  Soloeis 
Motyd—  — Motye  was  at  once  the  nearest  to  themother- 
of  the^stege  ^^^Jf '  *^®  '^^^^  important,  and  the  most  devoted. 
— Tigorous  It  was  situated  (like  the  original  Syracuse  in 
defence.  Qrtygia)  upon  a  little  islet,  separated  from  Sicily 
by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  flourishing,,  and  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  both  of  its  private  houses  and  its  fortifications. 
Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius,  and  not  intimidated 
by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the  Elymi 
at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force — 
the  Motyenes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of  de- 
fence. They  broke  up  their  mole,  aoain  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief 
should  be  sent  from  Carthage.  Besolvc^  to- avenge  upon 
MotyS  the  sufferings  of  Agrigentum  andSelinUs,Diony8iUB 
took  a  survey  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal 

Diodor.  xiv.  47.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  2 ;  Pauian.  t.  25,  8. 
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engineere.  It  deserves  notice;  ih&i  this  is  among  the  ear- 
liest sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history  wherein  we  read 
of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately 
called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  ^ 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptines 
with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  neces-  Dionyams 
sary  works,  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  J^e  ne?  h 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent  bourl^g^de- 
on  or  allied  with  Carthage.  The  Sikani  and  JJcarthl^'e 
others  submitted  to  him;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  l^oubtftS^ 
Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  JJ^^^^g^e^eof 
though  the  citizens  were  confined  to  their  Hoty^ap- 
walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without  being  pearanoeof 
able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands.  ^  n^th  a'oar- 
Betuming  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  ti»»gini»n. 
the  siege  of  Motye  with  the  utmost  ardour,  oWiged^o* 
and  witn  all  the  appliances  which  his  engineers  return, 
could  devise.  Having  moored  his  transports  along  the 
beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour, 
he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the  strait 
(probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  Motye  from 
the  main  island; 3 — or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length  of 
the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers 
and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers  under  his 
commMid  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though 
not  without  a  long  period  of  eflFort,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt  his 
proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian 
general  Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first 
sent  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus 
operated  would  constrain  Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  from  Motye.  Though  the  attack,  however,  was 
so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the 
harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  o£f  without  making 


>  Biodor.  xiv.  48.  Aiovooioc  Ss 
|Aetd  T<^  dpxiTCXToxov  xaT3axe'j;d" 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  con- 
sulted by  PerikMs  at  the  siege  of 
Samoi   (Plutarcli,  PerikUs,  c.  27). 


»  Diodor.  xir.  48,  49. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  49.  exu>vvut  tov  (U- 
Ta^u  icopov,  xal  xdc  (tT)xavd<  ex  tou 
xaxd  X6yov  a|ia  t^  too  ^tbjxaxo? 
au^iiaei  itpoaiQY*T*  "^^^^  xeljreat. 
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any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion 
intended.  1  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
harbour  near  Motye.  Grossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night, 
with  1 00  ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed 
round  cape  Lilybasum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak  off  MotyS. 
His  appearance  took  every  man  by  surprise.  He  destroyed 
or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on  |^uard,  and  sailed  into  the 
haroour  prepared  to  attack  while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbour  was 
too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion  of 
his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been 
saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on  the  beach. 
Showers  of  missiles,  &om  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as 
horn  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon 
from  advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect.  The 
newiv-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  was  especially 
effective;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  grea^  distance  it 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their 
progress  was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it 
had  been  caught.  £Us  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to 
haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward, 
across  a  level  tongue  of  land,  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  which  separated  the  harbour  of  Motye  from  the 
outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  ships;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly- 
constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength 
and  ardour  of  the  armv  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of 
transporting  eighty  ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire 
fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  beinff 
at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched 
battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to  Africa.  > 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the 
Des  erate  ^^oumful  Spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring, 
detenoB  of     their  courage  was  nowise  abated.    They  knew 

i8°*/i'n^th  ^^^^  *^*^  *^®y    ^^  ^^  mercy  to  expect;  that 

taken  by' a    the  general  ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in 

"tt**  k'°*^      their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  cruel 

treatment  of  Greek  captives  even  in  Motye 

'  Diodor.  xir.  60.  *  Diodor.  xir.  50;   Polyvnus,  ▼.  S,  f. 
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itself,  would  now  be  retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance 
lay  in  a  brave  despair.  The  road  across  the  strait  having 
been  at  length  completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his 
engines  and  began  his  assault.  While  the  catapulta  with 
its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing  themselves 
on  the  batUements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to 
shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories 
in  them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the 
houses.  Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on 
their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards 
projecting  outwards,  tjpon  these  yards  stood  men  pro- 
tected from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and 
holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the  assailants. 
Many  machines  took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not ' 
without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  was  extinguished. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistence,  however,  the  walls 
were  at  length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their 
power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had 
already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fi:esh  assault,  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The  towers 
on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  nouses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded 
tneir  approach.  Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled 
to  throw  out  wooden  platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers 
to  the  houses,  and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack. 
But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  and  suffered 
severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  prevented 
them  &om  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  of 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies 
to  the  ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform. 
For  several  days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not 
a  step  was  gained  bv  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate 
Motyenes  became  each  day  more  exhausted,  while  portions 
of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  overthrown.  Every 
evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to  their  night's 
repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thus 
broucht  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night 
would  be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took  them  by 
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surprisey  sending-theTHurian  Archylus  witha  chosen  body* 
of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost  defences.  This  detachment, 
planting  ladders  and  climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half- 
demoliimed  houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in  a 
position  within  the  town  before  resistance  could  be  orga^ 
nized.  In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the  stratagem 
too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  forice  of 
Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial 
earthway  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus 
carried,  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which 
continued  even  after  it  had  become  hopeless.  ^ 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye, 
Plunder  of  ^^^®^®^  ^^^  merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy 
Motyft—  ^  of  the  defence,  but  also  by  antecedent  Oartha- 
the  inhabit-  ginian  atrocities  at  Agriffentum  and  elsewhere, 

ants  either     o  x«  n   i  x      ai,       ®  •  •  i  i 

slaughtered  gave  fuU  loose  to  the  sangumary  impulses  of 
ojf^Boid  for  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscriminately 
men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children, 
without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus  strewed 
with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius, 
who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return.  But 
his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor 
could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by  pro- 
clamation to  take  refuge  in  the  temples;  a  step,  which  most 
of  them  would  probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained 
from  farther  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples, 
the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opulence, 
the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity, 
fell  into  their  hands;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the 
full  plunder  of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of 
the  siege.  He  farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves;  100  minse  being 
given  to  Archylus,  the  leader  of  the  successful  night- 
surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes  he  sold  into  slavery; 
but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Daimen^s  and  various 
other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among  them.  These 
Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified; 2  a  specimen  of  the 
Phoenician  penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their 
Hellenic  neighbours  and  enemies. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  51,  62,  63.  •  Diodor.  xlv.  63. 
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The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the 
summer,  Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  ^  ^,  g^ 
homeward.  He  left  at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison 
under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  operatfons 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  1 20  ships,  of  Biony- 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Leptines;  ""'* 
who  was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any  force 
from  Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.   The  operations 
against  these  two  towns  however  had  little  success.    The 
inhabitants  defended  themselves  bravely,  andtheEgestaeans 
were  even  successful,  through  a  well-planned  nocturnal 
sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp,  with  many  horses,  and 
stores  of  ajl  kinds  in  the  tents.    Neither  of  the  two  towns 
was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse.    He 
reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyse  to   submission,  but 
effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  anything  more 
than  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 
upon  Carthage.  1 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the 
arrival  of  Imilkon  from  Carthage.  Having  been  ^^  jg^ 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he     '  '. 
now  brought  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  i,Jiikon° 
collected  as  well  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as  ^^\^.  ^*'" 
from  Iberia  and  the  Western  'Mediterranean,  armament 
It    amounted,    even  in   the   low   estimate   of  — b*^  b^^- 
"l^imffius,  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  afterwards  atfons-he*' 
in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more  ample  letak^s 
computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000   ^°*y^- 
horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  6f  war.  and  6000 
transports  carrying  stores  and  engines.    Dionysius  had 
his  spies  at  Carthage,  2  even  among  men  of  rank  and  poli- 
ticians, to  apprise  him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  54. 

Leptinds  was  brother  of  Diony- 
sius (xir.  102 ;  xr.  T),  though  he  after- 
wards married  the  daughter  of  Dio- 
nyiiQSnFrft  vantage  taot  condemned 
by  Chreci*n  sentiment. 

*  Ju9tin.  vi^5.  One  of  these  Oar- 
thaginians  of  rank,  who,  from  po- 
litical   enmity  to  ffanno,    wrote 


letters  in  Greek  to  communicate 
information  to  Dionysius,  was  de- 
tected and  punished  as  a  traitor. 
On  thifr  occasion,  the  Oarthyginian 
senate  is  ;pj|id  to  Mre, enacted  a 
law,  forbiddiogAH  citizens  to  learn 
Greek— either  to  write  it  or  to 
speak  it. 
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But  Iroilkoii;  to  obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in 
Sicily  where  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed 
instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea, 
indicating  Panormns  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  > 
The  transports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing 
the  land  elsewhere;  while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war 
approached  the  harbour  of  Moty^  and  sailed  from  thence 
alonff  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained 
the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan 
fleet.  jBut  nothing  of  nie  kind  was  found  practicable; 
while  Leptines  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremeS;  the  foremost  vessels 
of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panormus. 
He  destroved  no  less  than  fifiy  of  themi  with  5000  men, 
and  200  chariots  of  war;  yet  the  remaining  fleet  reached 
the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Car- 
thaginian general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships 
of  war  to  accompany  him  along  the  coast.  In  his  way  he 
regained  Eryx,  which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having 
only  been  intimidated  into  submission  to  Dionysius  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  then  attacked  MotyS,  which  he 
retook,  seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held 
out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a  few  months  before, 
while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabitants, 
with  their  families  and  properties  around  them;  but  the 
Sikel  ffarrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.  2 

Txms  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which 
B.e.  806-S96.  ^&d  <^ost  him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the 
Dionysini  preceding  summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn 
retires  to  that  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  re-c^ture, 
Syraouie.  though  he  was  then  not  far  off,  besieging  Bgesta 
— and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battle.  But 
Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  ^venturous,  resolved 
to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were  failing,  and 
he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would 
have  been  ruinous.  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse, 
carrying  with  him  some  of  theSikanians,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  provide  them  with  better  homes  elsewhere. 
Host  of  them  however  declined  his  offers;  some  (among 

>  Dioder.  xiT.  M;  Polyvnus,  t.  10, 1.  •  Piodor.  sir.  8S. 
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them,  the  HaHkyseans)  preferring  to  resume  their  alliance 
with  Carthage.  Of  tne  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now 
remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary; 
but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  had  been 
emancipated  &om  Garthaffe,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of 
dependent  alliance  with  him;  a  result  of  moment — yet 
seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike  pre- 
parations whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine. 
But  his  army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
it  was  among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly 
afterwards  at  Syracuse.  ^ 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of 
trying  to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  in^jii^on 
had  probably  been  impoverished  by  recent  mis-  oaptoret 
fortune — resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Mewfinft. 
Mess^nS  in  the  north-east  of  the  island;  a  city  as  yet  fresh 
and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls 
were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at  the  present 
moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its  horse- 
men in  the  army  of  Dionysius.  2  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting 
in  the  same  direction  to  cooperate  with  him.  He  made 
terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island 
ofLipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Pel6rns,  a  few  miles 
from  MessenS.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected  arrival 
struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them,  con- 
ceiving defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a 
host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property 
to  Rhegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit 
of  greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an 
ancient  prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the 
town,  purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day 
carry  water  in  MessenS.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that 
**to  carry  water^  meant,  of  course,  "to  be  a  slave;"  hence 
the  Messenians,  persuading  themselves  that  this  portended 
defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to 

'  Biodor.  xiT.  66.  iccicTUixota,  fto. 

*  Diodor.  zir.  66,  67.    tcDv  tSUiit  Oompare  another  •xampla  of  in- 

Uickay   iv  2upQixou9a«e   ^rcwi)   &o.  attention  to  the  itat*  of  their  walls, 

.  .  • .  Bidt  ton  ntittaitituiv  ttixtt>v  on    the    part    of    the  Meesenians 

•l93i««4|ikr»oi,   *«.    tA   Ttlxn  x«ta-  (xiz.  66). 
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meet  him  at  Feloms,  and  oppose  his  disemharkation.  The 
Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these  troops  on  their 
march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the  harbonr 
of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence 
of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favoured  the  advance 
of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  fiill  sail,  and 
found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops 
who  had  marched  out  towards  Pelorus  hastened  back,  but 
were  too  late ;  ^  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward 
by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over  the  n^lected 
parts  of  the  wall.  MessenS  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  popu- 
lation fled  in  all  directions  for  their  lives.  S<^ue  found 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts 
of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection  against 
the  indigenous  Sikels;  while  about  200  of  them  near  the 
harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.  2 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault 
Bevoit  of  some  of  the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were 
the  SikeiB  jjoth  strougly  placed  and  gallantly  defended — 
nyshis/^"  yet  his  captuTc  of  Messene  itself  was  an  event 
Commence-  |)oth  imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived 
TauTome-  Diouysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened 
nium.  his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy. 

But  most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of 
the  Funic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the 
capture  of  Motye  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken 
scarce  any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious 
stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his, antipathy.  He 
ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be 
utterly  burnt  and  demolished;  a  task,  which  his  numerous 
host  are  said  to  have  executed  so  effectually,  that  there 
remained  hardly  anything  but  ruins  without  a  trace  of 
human  residence. ^  He  received  adhesion  andreinforcements 

'  Eleon  and  the  A;Uienian8  took  XnetTv,  dXXi  xk  {tiv  xataxauoat,  xk 

TorOnd    by    a    similar   manoenTTO  8i  auvtpl'fat.    Ta^^  6i  xtq  tu>v  orpa- 

(Thncyd.  r.  2).  Ti(otu>v    icoXu^stpiq:    Xa&6vTU)t    tow 

'  Diodor.  xir.  67.  ipycov  oovtiXstav;  ^  ic6Xi<  ky^maxo^ 

»  Diodor.  xIt.  68.   *I(ilXxu>v  H  tiJ«  ^v,    Sicoo    icpiTtpov   adt^v  olxtiaOa% 

Mt9oiQyi2C  xk  ttlxTj  xataoxi(|'«<}  lepoa-  oovipaivtv.  'Opwv  Y op t6v t6xovic6^^ 

ixfx^%    Toi<    axpaTKbxaK  xaxa^aXsiv  |Uv    dic6   tu>v    9U(iip.ax^^^   wAXjcdv 

Tttc  olxlac  tU  ISa^oc,  xal  pi:^Tt  xipa-  MXO>pt9fiivovt  tOxatp^Torov   6i-  tcov 

|ii«v,  liii^Q'  ^Xji^i  pifyt'  &XXo  |«.i)8iv  6ico-  icepl  StxtXlav  Sytet,   7po^pT)To  Sutlv 
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6com  moB^  of  the  Sikels^  of  the  interior,  who  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  Dionysins  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  tke  Syra- 
cusandei^ot  had  assifped  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
Naxians,  with  their  city  probably  unwalled.  But  anxious 
as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated  to 
a  point  somewhat  ncnrth  of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus, 
immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among 
the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first 
Greek  coloniats  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island. 
Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  Loulkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them 
to  construct,  upon  the  strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a 
fortified  post  which  formed  tke  beginning  of  the  city 
aiberwards  known  as  Tauromenium.^  Magon  was  sent 
with  the  Carthagtman  fleet  to  assist  m  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture 
of  MesslnS,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  Proviiiom 
an  effective  position  of  deface  on  her  northern  ^/  ^°^t~h 
frontier.  NaxusandKatana  being  both  unforti-  defence  of* 
fied,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  v^!S?*®^ 
indueed  the  GampaniMns  whom  he  had  planted  ens     ^ 
in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong  Jj^**"*"" 
town  called  ^tna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  to  KatansT' 
so  named.  He  madeLeontini  his  chief  position;  ^^^^  ^^^ 
strengthening  as  much  as  possible  the  fbrtifi-  ai^weii'M 
cations  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh-  b^«  ^eet. 
bouring  country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines 
of  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  md  still 
a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse;  he  had 
also  a  fieet  of  ISO  ships  of  war — triremes  and  others. 
During  the  year  preceding,   he  had  brought  out  both  a 
land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even 
for  purposes  of  aggression;  how  it  happened  that  he  could 
now  command  no  more,  even  for  defence  and  at  home-^or 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder — we  are  not  told.  Of 

Odttpov,  9i  TcXiox  veUtrttv  StotxiQptiv  the    demolition    of  Measdnft    can 

9i  8uox*f^  ^'^  noXu^pdviov  Tf)v  xxUiv  hardly  have  been  carried  lo  far  in 

«&T^c  YlvtaOai.  fact  ai  Imilkon   intended ;   since 

'E^aico8ti^d|i.svoc  o&v  t6  icp6c  to&c  the  city  re-^appears  -shiKrtly  after* 

*E)bXi)yac  |At90C'iv^^  Tu>v  Mt90T)vlu>v  wards  invenewed  intagtity 

4t«xMf«'^'  »  Diodor.  adv.  6»-76. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  >  Diodor.  ziv.  69. 

yOL.  X.  S 
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the  180  flhips  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden  and 
serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force  from  year 
to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as 
Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history; 
— the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions, 
and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched  envoys 
to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary 
auxiliaries.  1  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that 
he  could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward 
with  his  main  land-force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also 
moving  in  cooperation,  immediately  ofP  shore. 

'  Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians 
B.o.  896-396.  were  now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Sy- 
Wavai  battle  racuse.  Magon  was  directed  to  coast  along  with 
^  ^at^vic-  *^®  ^®®*  ^^^^  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana, 
to^^of  the'  while  Imilkon  intended  himself  to  march  with 
^f 'n**Seet  *^®  land-force  on  shore,  keeping  constantly  near 
under  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support. 

Magon.  3Qt  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable 
accident.  A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  ^tna;  so 
that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea 
forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore  to 
Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
with  his  army  on  the  land -side  of  the  mountain.  Though 
he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two 
days  or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet: 
which  under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward 
towards  Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to 
*  advance  beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  north- 
ward, to  meet  Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him 
separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in 
number,  consisting  of  ouO  sail  in  all;  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed  mer- 
chantmen— that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  cooperate 
with  his  fleet;  an  advantage,  which  in  ancient  naval  warfare 
counted  for  much,,  serving .  in  case  of  defeat, as  a  refuge  to 
the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  in!  ercepting  or  abridging 
the  enemy's  means  of  escape.    Magon,  alarmed  when  he 

>  Diedor.  sir.  68. 
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came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land-force  mustered  on  the 
heach,  and  the  (jhrecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him-^was 
nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  .the  battle. 
Leptines,  the  Syracusan  admiral  —  though  ordered  by 
Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked  with 
boldness,  and  even  with  temerity;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first 
appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in 
the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  sheer  ofP,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main 
fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat, 
were  beaten  also,  after  a  strenuous  contest.  All  of  them 
fled,  either  landward  or  seaward  as  they  could,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels;  and  in  the 
end,  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000 
men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove 
to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But 
the  Carthaginian  small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore, 
slew  or  drowned  these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the 
eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  neighbouring  water  became  strewed,  both  with  dead 
bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships.  As  victors, 
the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of  their  own 
jseamen,  eitner  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or  swimming 
for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  severe;  and 
their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  pur- 
chased, i 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at 
all  engaged;  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  b.o.  395-394. 
induced  him  to    give    immediate    orders    for  Arriyai  of 
retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  imiikon  to 
farther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan  fle?t*o? 
army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore,  Magon  Magon  near 
•towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled  S!ui°^ 
them  up  on  thebeach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever  invitation 
practicable — partly  as  visible  proofs  of  the  ompanianB 
magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement  ot  Mtnt^ 

*  Diodor.  xir.  60. 
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to  his  own  armament.  Stormy  weather  lust  then  super- 
veningy  he  was  forced  to  haul  his  own  sums  ashore  also 
for  «afety,  and  remained  there  forneverai  days  teffresh- 
ing  the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under  such  wvather 
would  have  been  scarcely  practicable;  so  that  if  Dionysius, 
instead  of  retreating,  h»i  continued  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  his  unimpaired  land«foTce,  it  appears  idiat  the  Cartha- 
ginian ships  would  have  been  in  the  {(reatest  danger; 
constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Isulkon.  ^  The  latter,  after  110  Tery  lona 
interval,  came  up,  so  thatl^e  land-force  and  the  n^vy  of 
the  Gai4ihagittians  were  now  agadn  in  cooperation.  l^%ile 
allowing  his  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment  of 
the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  JBtna,  imdtnig 
the  Gampanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with  Dionymus 
and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their,  oountrymen  at 
Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  t>f 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recenUy  testified  by  resisting 
the  Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession 
of  territory,  and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be 
wrested  from  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Ca^npanians 
not  less  ihan  of  Carthaginians.  2  The  Campanians  <h  ^tna 
woidd  gladly  have  complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were 
only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  circomstafice  that 
they  had  given  hostages  to  the  dei^ot  oflSyracuse,  in  whose 
army  ^Iso  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marohing  back  to  ^ynunme, 
found  his  army  grievously  cttsbbntented.    With- 
■•°*  *  drawn  from  tne  scene  of  action  -without  even 

Strelts  to  ^sing  their  arms,  they  looked  forward  to  nothing 
Smouae  —  better  than  a  blockade  at  Syracuse,  full  of  harf 
ofWe^ray.  ship  and  privation.  Acoordiliglsr  many  of  them 
protested  against  retreat,  oonjurii^  hun  to  lead 
them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  ^t  they  might  either 

*  Bf bdior.  ziT.'90, 61.  Odmi^ttre  the  )itov  Smipxov  twv  &XXu>v  (Ivu»v. 
tpedoli  of  Theo&ftrns  at  ^acnse  .  Theie    mntfeBtatioiii    of  vntl* 
afterward!  (e.  68)^  from  which  we  Hiellenio  tfentinfent,  »°^o>NI  ^^  '^^*^ 
gather  a  more  eo'mplete  fd^a  of  rioai  Aeighbonn    of  ^ht  Sioiliaa 
what  ipasied  ifter  the  battle.  Greeki,  are  Important  to  notice, 

*  Biodor.  zir.  61.    Kal  xaSdXou  hi  thdtfgh  they  tti%  not  itUn  brought 
to>v  *£XXi)vu»v  7ivo«  AmScUvot  itoXi-  before  ui. 
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assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing, 
or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon. 
At  first,  Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme. 
But  he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened 
back  to  Syracuse,  Maffon  wU^  the  victorious  fleet  might 
sail  thither,  enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the 
city;  in  the  same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded 
at  Mess^nS.  Under  Uiese  apprehensions  he  renewed  his 
original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest 
of  his  Sicilian  allies;  who  were  indeed  so  incensed  Uiat 
most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once.^ 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no 
sufficient  means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem 
not  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture 
of  Messene;  for  Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  for- 
ward at  once  with  the  fleet,  partly  &om  his  loss  in  the 
recent  action,  partly  from  the  stormy  weather;  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the  very  act  of  landing, 
if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to  the  shore.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  complaints  of 
the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested  on 
highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged, 
but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost 
no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and 
to  Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers, 
and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.  > 
Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed  on  this  mission, 
discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence,  that  he  came  back 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pharakidas.^ 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his 
troops  after  the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward 
towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force. 
The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour  was  08te^• 
tatious  and  imposing;  far  above  even  that  of  the  3econd 

'  I>io4or.  sir.  9L  in  bringing  back  »  Lacedaemonian 

*  Diodor.  xiT.  61.  reinforcement  f^om  Sparta  to  Sicily, 

'  Diodor.  xir.  68.  on  his  yoyage  along  the  Tarentine 

Polyauns    (▼.  8,  S)    reconnte    a  coast.     Perhaps  this  may  be  the 

manoiaTre  of  LepUnit,   practised  Lacedsemouian  division  intended. 
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AUienian  armament,  when  DemosthenHs  first  exhibitecl 
its  brilliant  but  short-lived  force.^  Two  hundred 
and  eight  shipa  of  war  first  rowed  in,  marahalled 
in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  iim  spoils 
of  the  captured  Syracusian  ships.    Th^se  were 

^^ followed  by  transports,  500  of  them  cJarrying 

RiniaT  fleet  soldie^s,  and  1000  otherseither  empty  or  bringing 
eome  up  to  gtores  and  machines.  The  total  number  of 
vessels,  wearetold,reachedalmost  2000,  covering 
a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.  2  The 
numerous  land-force  marched  up  about  the 
same  time;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly 
one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He 
presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  advanced  nearly  to  the  city  walls;  while  his  ships  of 
war  also,  being  divided  into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each, 
showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two  interior  harbours 
or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting  strait  between 
Oriygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships 
were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans 
to  combat  on  both  elements;  but  neither  challenge  was 
accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidence 
of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan 
territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unlimited  plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides 
fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed 
two  other  forts;  one  at  Cape  Flemmyrium  (on  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the 
Great  Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called. 
Dasko'n.  He  farther  encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the 
last-mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall;  the  materials  of  which 
were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition  of  the  numerous 


>  Thucyd.  ril.  42;  Plutarch,  Ki- 
kiat,  c.  21;  Diodor.  xiii.  11. 

*  Bjodor.  xir.  62.  The  text  of  Dio- 
doma  it  here  so  p«rplexed  at  to 
require      conjectural      alteration. 


which  Bhodomannui  hat  supplied ; 
yet  not  so  at  to  remore  all  that 
is  obscure.  The  word  tlaOtofUvat 
still  remains  to  be  explained  or 
corrected 
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tombs  around;  especially  one  tomb,  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent, commemoratinff  Qelon  and  his  wife  DamaretS.  In 
these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the 
bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host.  ^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Lnilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take 
the  city  by  assault;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  imiikon 
as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  jJe^uturb 
city).  He  even  occupied  the  open  suburb  of  of  A^cbra- 
that  city,  afterwards  separately  fortified  under  Jj*^^^ 
the  name  of  Hoapolis,  wherein  were  situated  Syraouse^by 
the  temples  of  DSmStSr  and  Persephone,  which  •^^' 
he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.  2  But  if  such  was  his 
plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.  His  progress 
in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of 
the  centre  of  Epipolss;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right 
arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm 
northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the  southern  cliff,  nor  got 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolse;  though  it  seems  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as 
Dion^ius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The 
position  of  Imiikon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour 
and  to  the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of 
Epipolss;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the 
country  around  remained  partially  open  on  two  sides — 
westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
EpipolsB — and  northward  towards  Thapsus  and  Megai'a, 
through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new 
fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  identity    of  Keapolii    witb  what 

■  Diodox.  xiv.  63.    KaTcXaf)cTo  8t  DiodorasoaUithe  sabturbof  Achra- 

xal  TO  T^c'Axpa8(v^«icpoa9TtXov|Xal  dina.   Tbii  identity,  reoogniied  by 

Tou(  viu>c  r%i  TC  Ai^|iif]Tpo«  xai  K6pT]c  Seira  di  Faloo,  Colonel  Leake,  and 

iadXt)9tv.  other  authors,   is  disputed  by  Sa- 

Oicero  (in  Verrem,  iy.  52,  63)  dis-  verio  Oavallari,  on  grounds  which 

tinctly  mentions  the  temples  of  do  not  appear  to  me  sufAoient. 
Dftmfttlkr  and  Persephonft,  and  the        See  Golonel   Leake,    Notis   on 

statue   of    Apollo    Temenitds,   as  Syracuse,  pp.  7-10;  Gavallari,  zur 

among  the  characteristic  features  Topographie  Ton'Syrakus,  p.  20. 
of   Neapolis;    which    proves    tlie 
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cliff  of  Epipols.  The  full  value  was  now  felt  of  t^ai  reoMit 
fortifieation,  which,  protecting  {^^racase  botii  to  the  north 
and  westy  and  guarding  the  precioas  poeitioB  of  EnryahiSi 
materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Lnilkon.  The^  city 
was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to  receive 
supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found  to 
introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched 
battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  wiatck 
as  to  exclude  their  store*Bhips,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of 
his  own.  Dionysius  and  Leptin^s  went  forth  themselves 
from  the  harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and 
protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies;  while  several 
desultory  encounters  took  place,  both  of  land^foroe  and  of 
shipping,  which  proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  ee^ecially,  which  occurred  while 
N»vai  Tie-  Diouysiuswas  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of swious 
b^h?r*"**  moment.  A  corn-ship  belonging  to  Im^oi^s 
Syraouiftn  fleet  being  seen  entering  the  Gh*eat  Harbour,  the 
«^«t,during  Syracusans  suddenly  manned  five  ships  of  war, 
o/monj^^  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into  their  own  dock. 
■i«8.  T^o  prevent  such  capture,   the  Carthaginians 

from  their  staiion  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  whieh 
the  Syracusans  equip{)ed  their  whole  naval  force>  bore 
down  upon  the  foi^y  with  numbers  decidedly-superior,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  They  captured  the  admiral's 
ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to 
the  naval  i&tion;  in  frtmt  of  which  they  paraded,  chal- 
lenging the  enemy  to  battle,  i  As  the  challenge  wtm  not 
accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their 
prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to 
Effect  of  occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege 
this  Tietory  which  each  future  day  still  farther  accelerated. 
the^Sriu*  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan 
ofthttSyM-  public  with  unbounded  exultation.  ^Without 
oniani.  Diouysius  we  conquer  our  enemies;  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten;  why  submit  to  slavery  under  him 
anjr  longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignuit  sentiment 
wmch  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all 

1  Diodor.  ziy.  68,  64. 
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armed  and  competent  to  ^ort  freedom — sinee  Dionysius, 
when  the  besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before  the 
city^  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two  hazards,  to  pro- 
duce and  re-distribttte  the  arms  which  he  had  ^eviously 
taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent,  JDionysius 
himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  t^e  preva- 
lent temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly; 
wh^ein  ne  wannly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  axkd  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  ^ 

It  is  possible  thatDionysius,  throughout  his  despotism, 
mayhave  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  ^  ^^ 
public  assemblies ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  meeting 
if  ever  convened,  they  -were  mere  matters  of  form,  convened 
and  that  no  &ee  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  sius-muti- 
will  was  ever  tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  J**Jf^gf  {J?^ 
he  anticipated  the  like  passive  acquiescence;  ^yehemeut 
and  after  having  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  ^^^^^  ^^ 
much  applauded  by  his  own  partisans,  he  was 
about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a  citizen  named 
Theoddrus  unexpectedly  rose.    He  was  a  Horseman  or 
Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.  Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood 
forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxieiy  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well 
known  to  feel.  * 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue 
(whether  composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we 
cannot  tell)  as  pronounced  by  Theodoras.  The  main  topics 
of  it  are  such  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  are  prob- 
ably, on  the  whole,  genuine.  It  is  a  fiill  review,  and  an 
emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius, 
concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  his  dominion.  ^Dionysius  (the  speaker 
contends,    in  substance)   is  a  worse    enemy    than    the 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  xaTaXoasivTivKiXejiov.  "HSyiS*  aoToS 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  06  |i.^v  dXXa  imXXovtoc  SiaXutiv  Tif)v  ixxXiQalav, 
TotouTUN  XoYoov  Y^^O{iivtt>Vt  Aiov69toc  dvaoTac  6e68Q>poc  6  Supaxouvioc)  ev 
xaxeicXtoos,  xai  90vaYaYU>v  exxXif)olav,  toT(  Inneuotv  e6Soxt{tu>V|  xai  6oxu)v 
in^vti  To(><  2upaxou9louC|  xal  icQipcxd-  eivai  TcpocxxixoC)  dicsT6X|tT)9t  ictpl  t^c 
Xet  8ap^«iv,   inaiflftXXoiASvo;  Taysux;  eXx'j^spioi^-oiO'JTOi^Xpi^gaaOat  X6yo'.;. 
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Oarthaginians;  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our 

gatemal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He 
as  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.  He  has 
slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized 
their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own 
satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage 
to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and 
taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their  masters  in 
slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against  us,  by 
means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  merce- 
naries. He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution. 
He  has  abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortunately,  carried 
so  far  as  to  nominate  him  general — by  employing  his 
powers  to  subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to 
his  own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  farther 
stripped  us  of  our  arms;  these,  recent  necessity  has  com- 
pelled him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall 
now  employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  * 

"If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has 
been  thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  generally.  He  betrayed  GFela  andKamarina, 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered 
Mess§ne  to  fall  into  their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  65.  0&to<  8e,  xa  860  |xax°'C  evOTy]oa)tsvo(,  iv  ixaxipaic 
fiiv  Upi  9uXi^9ac,  tov»«  H  tu)v  I8tu)-  ^xtijtai*  itapiJeToicitoXlTatcntaTtu- 
TWv  nXo6xou<  i\t.a  xaic  xu>v  xsxxt)-  6tUliea^9Xpaxv)Ylav,  eOQIcDcdfclXtxo 
)tivu>v4'uxa»c  d9zX6|Atvo(,  xo&(  olxixac  xt)v  iXcuStptav*  fpovcOcuv  |iiv  xou«  icap- 
fiiodoSoxeX  cffi  t^c  tu)v  8caicoxu>v  pT)oiav  ^Yovxac  Oicip  xu)v  v6(U0v,  90- 
SouXelac Y^^^^^^  ^^  "^^^C  ^^^<  o6olaic  icpoixov- 

c.  66.    *H  |xiv  Yip  dxpoicoXi?,  800-  xa;*  xal  xoc  piiv  xd>v  <puYd8(i)v  ^o^aX' 

Xujv  JicXoi?  x7ipoo|iivT)i  xaxd  x^;  1:6-  x«c  olx4xai«  xal   pnYdaiv   dv8pu>icotc 

X«u>«  emxtxtixiffxai*  x6  6i  xu)v  pno-  ouvoixlCtov,      xiiv      6e      icoXtxixutv 

9o96pu>v  nX^Qoc  iici  fiouXcla  xu)v  Supa*  8itXu>v   f)ap()dpouc  xal   ^ivouc  koiwv 

xouoiu>v  ^9poioxai.    Kal   xpaxei  xijc     xuplouc 

TcoXecoc  oOx  iicloy)<  f)paf)tuu)v  x6  SI-  c.  67.    06x  al9xuvi{a9a  x&v  icoXi* 

xaiov,  dXXi|t6vapxo«iiXeovt5laxpivu)v  (xiov  Ixo'^xr?  f|yt|i.iv«,   x6v    to  xax4 

YcpdxTCiv  ic&vxa.    Kai  vuv  piev  oi  ico-  ttjv  ic6Xiv  Upd  9eouX7)x6xa; 

Xcpiioi  Ppax^  l^-'poc  Sx^*'^^  "^^^  X^^'^P^^*  ®*  ^'*    ^(^"sp  Ixcpov  v])t|i,iva  Cvjtv)- 

AiovU9ioc  6i,  icSgav  notig9ac  dvd9Ta-  xiov,  8icq>c  [a.^  t6v  9C9uXi)x6xa  xouc 

xov,  xol?  TT)v  xopavvi5a  90vay5ou9iv  xu>v  9tu)v  vaou?  9xpaxijY6v  ixovxcc  t» 

ih^i>^i^9axo xcp  icoXi{t({>,  6to|iax<J^f^*v..  .  •  .  • 

....  Kal  itp6<  |a4v  Kap/rj^ovlou; 
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and  neighbours  of  Nazus  andKatana;  transferring  the  latter 
to  Uie  non-Hellenic  GampajiianS;  and  destroying  the  former. 
He  might  have  attacked  ihe  Carthaginians  immediatel^f 
after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus/  before  they 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might 
have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  poH  ofKatana, 
instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat. 
Had  he  chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from 
approaching  land,  when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the 
battle;  or  he  might  have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to 
land,  at  the  greatest  advantage.  He  has  conducted  the 
war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompetence;  not  wishing 
sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies,  but  pre- 
serving the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect  engine  to 
keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we 
fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful; 
now  that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent 
experience  tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even 
with  inferior  numbers. 

"Let.  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theo- 
dorusVin  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the 
gods  have  now  abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to 
relinquish  his  dominion,  let  him  retire  from  the  city  with 
his  property  unmolested;  if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all 
assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both 
Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assembly 
will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our 
own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the 
Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed 
to  Theodorus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  sympathy 
on  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  hadbeen  heard  excited  by 
publicly  in  Syracuse.    Among  the  charges  ad-  i5\h<?Syra- 
vanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  cusan  as- 
his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  ^^'^^^y- 
Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which  we  can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
facts.    But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing 
with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and 
bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
upheld,  his  dominion  over,  them — these  are  assertions  of 
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matters  of  fact,  wluch  coincide  in  the  mainmih  thepret^puB 
narmtiYa  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground  for 
contesting. 

Huled  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and 
rpj^e  acclamation^  this  harangue  seiiously  alarmed 

Spartan  Bionysius.  In  his  concluding  words,  Theoddrus 
upholds^*'  had  invoked  the  protection  of  Ourinth  as  well 
Dionysias  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  with  such 
finally  dis-  signal  courage  he  had  thi^s  ventured  publicly  to 
misses  the  arraiffu.  Corintiiians  as  well  as  Spartans  were 
andsiienoei  ^^^  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  com- 
tbe  advene  mand  of  f  harakidas.  That  Spartan  office 
movement.  ^^^  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theodoras. 
Among  various  other  sentiments  of  i^adii^onal  respect  to- 
wards Sparta,  tiiere  still  prevailed  a  remnantof  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots ;  as  she  really  had  once  bee%  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history.  ^  Hence  the  Syracusana  hoped, 
and  even  expected,  that  Fharakidas  would  second  ihe  pro- 
test of  Theodorus,  and  sti^d  forward  as  champion  of  free- 
dom to  the  first  Qrecian  city  in  Sicily.  2  Bitterly  indeed 
were  they  disappointed.  Dionysius  had  established  with 
Fharakidas  relations  as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  with  Kallibius  theLacedeBmonianharmost 
in  the  acropolis. ^  Accordingly  Fharakidas  in  his  speech 
not  only  discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  but 
declared  himself  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  despot;  in- 
timating that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the 
dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syracusans  this  declaration 
was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in  any  at- 
tempt to  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the 
whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent;  re- 
presented on  the  present  occasion  by  Fhsurakidas,  as  it  had 
beenin  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They  were  condegmedto 
bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses 

>  Thneyd.  i.  18 ;  Herodot.  v.  93.  It^x^'^t  ^'^  xapsX96vToc  ticl  to  p^iiSt 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  70.    TotoOtotc  too  itivTSc  «poae6dxoov  apX'JY**  lata9«i 

eto8u>pou  xp^ott|J^i^><><'  X6Y01C,  oi  |Aiv  t^c  sXtuQ^iac. 

Supaxouaioi    lisxitupot    xaic   4'^x^'^^  '  Diodor.  ziy.  70*    *0  Si  ra  Kp6c 

sfivovTO,  xal  icpoc  toi)c  ouii(Aax^*'c  tov  TUpavvov  ixu>volxsiu>^f  A«.:  eom* 

iKitif)Xsicov.    ^apotxifiou  H  tou  Aotxc-  pare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Si.  8,  U. 
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against  Spuria.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully 
sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  eritical 
juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his 
person — haying  probably  been  sent  for.  as  soon  as  the  voice 
of  a  free  spokeetoaan  was  heard.  *  And  ne  was  thus  enabled 
to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short  in- 
stant -to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate 
of  Syracuse  had  hung  upon  tiie  decision  of  Pha-  AiHanee  of 
rakidas:  for  Theoddrus,  well  aware  that  "with  a  iJ?!**^**'* 
besieging  enemy  before  the  gates,  the  city  could  ...wiubie 
not  be  left  without  a  supreme  authority,  had  *<>  ^^^ 
conjured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his  Lace-  poii?y  »t 
dnmonian  and  Oorin^ian  allies,  to  take  into  his  ^^  ^^^m®- 
own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the  oipati^^of 
popular  force.    There  can  be  fittle  doubt  that  ^^*<^'^ 
J?harakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  be  had  been  apon°  A». 
so  dinK>sed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  rakidM. 
the  Carthaginians  without,    and  to  restrain,   if  not  to 
put  down,the  despotism  within.    Instead  of  undertaking 
the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengtnened  Dionysius 
more  than  ever,  at  ike  moment  of  his  greatest  periL   The 
proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
mstruotions  from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and 
crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  un« 
resisted  ompire  (between  the  victory  of  ^gospotami  and 
the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian 
world. 

Bioimius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he 
hadiihus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  Bionyiins 
first  impression  of  alarm,  he  strove  togain  some-  triei  to  tain 
thing  like  popttlarity;  by  conciliatory  language  i^*>P'**»"*y- 
and  demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by 
invitations  to  his  table.  2    Whatever  may  have  been  the 


■  Diodor.  ziT.  70.  Uttpk  hk  rf|v 
ffpoaSoxiav  Ytvo|Uvi(]«  x^c  inwpiatto^, 
oi  (niv  fiia969opOi  9uvi6pa(iiov  itp6c 
t6v  Atov6«tov,  ol  8i  ZupoxoOatot  xata- 

tOK  ZnapTiitaic  «atap«i>|i.evot.    Kal 
74p  t^   iipittpov  'Aplrijc  6  A«its6ai. 


fi6vtoc  (he  is  eftlled  previously  j4ri§» 
ita^xiv.lO),  dvTiXa|ApavopLivu>v  a6Ttt>v 
T^«  iXtuOtpla«,  it'^B'^o  icpo86TV)c'  xal 
t6ts  ^otpaxUotc  Moxi^  TotT;  6p)fcQtt^ 
Tu>v  2upaxoua(u>v. 
*  Diodor.  ziT.  TO. 
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luccesB  of  fluch  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege 
was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for 
building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath 
«.o.  396-394.  of  Demeter  and  PersephonS,  whose  temple  (in 
Terrific  the  suburb  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged, 
among°th*«  *^*t  mined  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse. 
Oarthagi-  So  the  piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that 
before™'  terrific  pestilence  which  now  began  to  rage 
Syracuse,  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  without. 
The  divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian 
informs  us^)  by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely  packed  together; 
it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  most  unhealthy 
period  of  the  year;  moreover  this  summer  had  been  preter- 
naturally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Great 
Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the 
burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and 
pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with 
appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon;  especially  upon 
the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most 
susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of 
this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  from 
man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily 
accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.o.  Care 
and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the 
dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  the  whole  camp  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  deplorable  agonv,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.  2  The 
military  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  pro- 
strated by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make 
progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Syraciisans;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  great 
plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by  the  dis- 
temper.» 

'  Diodor.  xir.  70.    2uvciccXdf)sTo  Xoi|i6v  acotopeufiivouc. 

hi  xal  t^  Tou  8ai(iiovlou  aupL^opa  t6  I  gire  the  figure   «»  I  find  it, 

(lupidSac   tie  xautb  9Uva8poi9^vai|  without  pretending  to  trust  it  as 

xotl  xh  T^c  ujpac  clvQtt  icp6c  t&c  vdaouc  anything  more  than  »n  indication 

ivspYdrattov,  Ao.  of  a  great  ntimber. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.    icsvTSxalSsxa  •  Thucyd.  ii.  B4. 

invpiddac   intiSov  axafouc    8idt  t6v  When  the  Roman  generiil  Mar- 
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Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Di^n-gj^g 
To  overthrow  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  attack'  the 
enterprise  not  difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  JfJi***!*^ 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  in  organizing  his  plan  He'de^iber' 
of  operation,  he  made  it  the  means  of  deliber-  **®^y  »*- 
ately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  the  city  who  detachment 
had  become  inconvenient  to  nim.  Concerting  <>'  *»*j  °*w- 
measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the 
Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharaludas  and  Lep tines,  with  orders 
to  move  at  daybreak;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night; 
issuing  forth  by  Epipolfle  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had 
formerly  done  when  he  surprised  Plemrayrium »),  and 
making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  Kyane;  thus  getting  on  the  land- 
side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first 
despatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000 
mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These 
latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him, 
having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt  and  disturbance. 
Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to  the  assault 
in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave 
secret  directions  to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and 
take  flight.  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset 
having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  the  horse- 
men fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Carthaginians.  2  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  about 
difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops, 
on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested;  and  what  we  are  here 
told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying 
it.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  dis- 
affected; a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate, 


eel  Ins  was  besieging  Syracuse  in 
312  B.O.,  a  terriEc  pestilence,  gener- 
ated by  causes  similar  to  that  of 
this  year,  broke  out.  All  parties, 
Bomans,  Syracusans,  and  Cartha- 
ginians, suffered  from  it  consider- 
ably ;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst 
of  all ;  they  are  said  to  hare  all 
perished  (Liyyi  xxr.  96). 
<  Thucyd.  vii.  92,  98. 


•  Diodor.  xir.  72.  05toi  8*  ^mv 
el  |i.io06f  opoi  T^  Atovualcp  icapdi  icdv- 
T0«   dXXoTpicbtaTot,    xal    icXtovdixtc 

Atoictp  6  i&iv  AiovOoio^  ToU  licicsuoiv 
^v  icapvjYYsXxux,  Stav  i^diicTuovxat 
TU)v  icoXsfjiUuv,  9e6Yciv,  xol  to6«  (iia- 
9o«p<ipoo«  iY^^'^^^^^*^''*  *^^  woir)odv- 
TCi>v  x6  KpovTaxOiv,  o5toi  [t.k^  inavttq 
x«t«x6:tT)aav. 
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the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to  destruc- 
tion, while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Cai*thaginian  tirmy,  Biony- 
sucoesB  of  ^^^^  could  afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this 
Dionvsins,  obnoxious  division.  Mis  own  attack,  iirst  upon 
iSd**by  ***  *^®  ^^^  of  PolichnS,  next  upon  that  near  the 
land,  naval  station  at  Baskon,  was  conducted  with 

cSrthlgi-'**  spirit  and  success.  While  the  defenders,  thinned 
nian  and  enfeebled  by  the  pestilence,  were  fltriying 

position.  iq  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the  Syracnsan 
fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  excellent  spirits  £^ •order 
to  attack  the  ahips  at  the  station.  These  Carthaginian 
ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  v«ry  impenectly 
manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them 
on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinquerMoes, 
abl^  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-diirected,  drove 
again&t  them  on  the  quarter  or  nud -ships,  and  broke 
through  the  line  of  their  timbers.  The  Crash  pf  sueh  im- 
pact was  heard  afar  off,  and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speed- 
ily disabled.  ^  Following  up  their  success,  the  Syracusans 
jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or  forced  Uiem  to 
seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight.  The  distracted  Gar- 
thaffinians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and 
by  kmd,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side  forced 
their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where 
forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near 
them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and  triremes.  The 
assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters;  upon  which  the 
flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  commnni- 
oated  presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  ad- 
jacent. Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the 
crews  were  obli£[ed  to  leap  overboard;  while  the  vessels, 
severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables, 
drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.  > 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time 
have  driven  off  the  assailing  Syracnsan  ships  of  war,  and 


■  Diodor.  ziy.  72.    HocvrT]  hk  tu>v     xlStc  ilotlaiov  ixotouvio  <)>i90v,  4kt. 
i^X^TOTCov  ^»t<bv  Qpamo|fcAwtt»i  ai  fttv        *  Diodor.  sir.  78. 
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probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  thoii^  mh6  oon* 
templated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracnse,  across  ^^^^  ^ 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Marbour,  it  presented  titm  ofthe 
a  speetaclegrand  and  stimulating  in  tiie  highest  ^i^^J^ 
degree;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen  tower-  ^exni? "'^ 
ing  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  of  ^^tio^  at 
the  merchantmen.    The  walls  of  the  city  wwe     y'***""®* 
crowded  with  spectators,  wom^i,  children,  and  aged  men, 
testifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching 
their  hands  to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near 
twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory 
in  the  same  harbour,  over  the  Athenian  fleet,  liany  lads 
and  elders,  too  much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed 
into  such  small  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  rowed  across 
the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  rendered 
much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes,  and  towing 
away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not  yet  on 
&«.    The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea; 
encamped  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which  had  so 
reoently  been  occupied  by  Lnukon.^    Though  they  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  Uie  defences  of  the  latter  both  at 
Polichnd  and  at  Daskon,  and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying 
his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  seen  the  Garthagpian  armies  decimated  j^jj^g^ 
by  pestilence — ^neaar  Agrigentum  and  near  Gtela  <^tiude8  & 
—  previous  to  this  last  and  worst  calunity.  J««^  ^^^^ 
ImUkon,  copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias  rather  Bionysitift, 
than  the  resolute  prudence  of  Demosthenes,  *iij' ^^  ^^ 
had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  the  escape  with 
Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  *^*  c«rthar 
Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  abandoL^ig 
death  to  the  most   awful  extent  were  daily  remaining 
accumulating  around  him.  But  the  recent  defeat  "^^* 
satisfied  even  him  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable^ 
Betreat  was  indispensable;  yet  nowise  impracticable-^ 
with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and  others,  in  his  army,  and 
with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side — had  he  possessed 
the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Kikias,  or  beeii 
capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquerable  energy  which 

'  Diodor.  xir.  74. 
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le  clo&ing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  taking 
sasores  available  for  a  retiring  marchy  Imilkon 
a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the 

generally;  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300 
chyet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of 
id  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmo- 
onysius   would   not   consent,    nor   would  the 

have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  let  them 

but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  departure  of 
mself  with  tne  native  Carthaginians.  The  sum 
ents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
id  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the 
of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without 
from  Dionysius.    During  that  night  forty  of 

filled  with  Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour.  Their  stealthy  flight, 
lid  not  altogether  escape   the  notice  of  the 

seamen  in  Syracuse;  who  not  only  apprised 
but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and 
pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or 
slowest  sailers;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon 
somplished  their  flight  to  Carthage.  ^ 
sius— while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of 
the  Corinthians,  with  movements  intentionally 
tardy  and  unavailing— applied  himself  with 
earnest  activity  to  act  against  the  forsaken 
army  remaining.  During  the  same  night  he 
led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily 
)d,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment 
rnation.  No  command — no  common  cause — no 
aion — now  remained  among  this  miscellaneous 
dy  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.  The 
le  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and 
ie  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and 
sir  homes.  Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the 
soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like 
others.    Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the 

soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to 
passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  soli^- 
f.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms 
with  unshaken  resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius 

f  Diodor.  xiy.  7§. 
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propositionB  to  traosfer  to  him  their  service;  which  he 
thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mer- 
cenaries. Alt  the  remaining  host,  principallv  Lihyans,  being 
stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldierS|  became  his  cap- 
tivesy  and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.  ^ 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a 
retreat  in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  Distress  at 
ended  in  a  speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse  ^iJ*^f  ®~ 
— ^yet  without  anything  worse  than  the  usual  end  of 
fate  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  base  treason  i«niikon. 
of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by 
betraying  the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him 
only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with 
the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the 
deepest  distress.    Countless  family  losses,  inflicted  by  the 

f)estilence,  added  a  keener  sting  to  the  unexampled  public 
OSS  and  humiliation  now  fully  made  known.  Universal 
mourning  prevailed;  all  public  and  private  business  was 
suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  authorities 
and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the 
shore.  The  defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath,  by  eveiy  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate 
spirit*  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he 
acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his 
impiety  towards  the  gods;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors. 
He  visited  all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  and 
supplication — replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives 
who  had  perished  under  the  distemper — and  then  retiring, 
blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where  he  starved  himself 
to  death.  2 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not 
closed  by  his  decease.    Her  dominion  over  her  Danger  of 
Libyan  subj  ects  was  always  harsh  and  unpopular,  ^•'^e^^f  ®  J 
rendering  them  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  teroit  Vt 
any  moment  of  calamity.    Her  recent  disaster  J*J^^gff° 
in  Sicily  would  have  been  in  itself  perhaps  1?  length 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection ;  p«*  down, 
but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the 
deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon^ 
not  one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.    All  the  various 

"  Diodor.  xir.  76.  '  Diodor.  xir.  76;  Justin,  sis.  ?. 
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lib^lui  raliject* towns  had  on  this  matter  o&o  common 
fe^inff  of  indignation;  all  came  together  in  congress, 
a^eed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is 
sud  to  have  reached  120,000  m^.  They  established  Uieir 
head  quarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  ato  wn  within  short  distance 
of  Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  «o  much 
stronger  m  the.  field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  the  star  of  this  great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set 
for  evw.  The  Cartluiginians  themselyes  were  in  the  depth 
of  despondency,  believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath 
of  the  goddesses  DSmetdr  and  hw  daughter  Persephone; 
who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken 
in  Sicily,  for  ike  sacrilege  committed  by  Imilkon,  were 
still  pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under  the  extreme 
religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means  were 
tried  to  appease  the  offended  godcUMSses*  Had  it  been 
supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted, 
expiation  would  have  been  off^ed  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims — ^and  those  too  the  most  precious,  sudi  as  beautiful 
captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  om  this 
occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Qrecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  cere- 
monies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  in- 
stituted in  their  city  any  worship  of  DSmSt^  or  rerse- 
phon^;  they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citiaens 
to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  unons 
them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offere£ 
After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and 
men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon 
found  that  D^mltSr  and  Persephone  were  not  implacable, 
and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  returning.  The 
insurgents,  though  at  first  irre8i8tit[>le,  presently  fell  into 
discora  among  tnemselves  about  the  command.  Having 
no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  bv  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous  host 
gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians 
from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest* 
The  relations  of  command  and  submission,  between  Car- 
thage and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were  established  as  they 
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had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from 
her  disastrous  reverses.  ^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus 
restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It 
was  loi^  before  she  could  again  make  head  with  effect 
against  Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  con- 
quests in  another  direction,  aj^ainst  the  Italiot  Gbreeks. 
The,  remiuning  operations  of  his  reign — successful  against 
the  ItaHots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — will  eome  to 
be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

>  Siodox.  xiT.  77. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXin. 


SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  (con^mud^)— FROM  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTI- 
LENCE BEFORE  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER.    B.C.  394-^67. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Dionysias  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at 
Syracuse,  down  to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Cartha- 

finians;  which  war  ended  by  a  sudden  torn  of  fortune  in 
is  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  and  actually 
besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  army  before  Syra- 
cuse was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  followed 
by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read 
of  four  distinct  epidemic  distempers,  ^  each  of 
frightful  severity,  as  having  afflicted  Carthage 
and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching  either 
Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics 
were  the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  most  efiFective  allies  to 
Dionysius.  The  second  and  third — conspicuous 
among  the  many  fortunate  events  of  his  life — 
occurred  at  the  exact  juncture  necessary  for  rescuing  him 
from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon 
what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a 
calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know 


Frequent 
occurrence 
of  pesti- 
lence 

among  the 
Garthagi- 
niansi  not 
extending 
to  the 
Greeks  in 
SicUy. 


<  Diodor.  ziiL  86-114;  ziy.  70;  xv. 
M.  Another  pestilence  is  alluded 
to  by  Diodorui  in  868  B.a  (Diodor. 
XT.  78.) 

Morert  notices  the  intense  and 
Arequent  sufferings  of  the  ancient 


Phoenicians,  in  their  own  country, 
from  pestilence ;  and  the  fearful 
religious  expiations  to  which  theso 
sufferings  gave  rise  (Die  PhSnisio^ 
Tol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  8). 
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partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Garthaflrinians  from 
Syracuse  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  id 
the  full  swing  of  triumph.  The  conquests  made 
by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Car-  J!Jj^png^the 
thaginian  dominion  in  oicily  was  now  cut  down   meroenariet 
to  that  restricted  space  in  the  western  comer  ^IxS^^^' 
of  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied  prior  to  AristoteUs 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  b.c.    So  pro-  m.ndeV*iJ' 
digious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  sent  ftw»7 
to  put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  *®  ^p^*^^ 
among  the  Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mer^ 
cenaries;  who,  having  been  for  some  time  without  pay, 
manifested  such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  down<- 
falL    Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their  commander,  the 
Spartan  Aristotelds:  upon  which  the  soldiers  mutinied 
and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the 
payment  of  their  arrears.    Of  these  demands,  Dionysius 
eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away  Aristo- 
teles  to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own 
countrymen:  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by 
assigning  to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and 
territory  of  Leontini.    Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe, 
the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  islaita,  the  mercenaries  quitted 
Syracuse  to  the  number   of   10,000,   to   take   up   their 
residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town;  while  Dionysius 
hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.    To  these  (including 
perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  liberated,  he  entrusted  the  maintenance  of 
his  dominion.  > 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us 
to  see  that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and    DifflcuitiM 
the  mercenaries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syra-  Ji^irising 
cuse,  were  troubled  and  difficult  to  manage.  But  f^om  Ms 
they  do  not  explain  to  us  the  lull  cause  of  such  "arig^L 
discord.     We  know  that  a  short  time  before,  heavy  bur- 
Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious  ^®J,J^ 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  them. 

>Diodor.  ziy.  78* 
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death  m/a  battle  with  like  CarthagimaiuL  M<HreaT«r| 
he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Anstotelds^ 
and  sent  him  away  for  ttml,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing 
more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.  It  seems 
prohabie  that  the  discontent  of  the  mereenaries  rested 
upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps  cimnected  with  that  movement 
m  the  8yi*acuBan  mind  agamstDionysius,  manifested  openly 
in  the  invective  of  Theod6ni8.  We  should  have  been  glad 
also  to  know  howDionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mer- 
cenaries, if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  old.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell, 
must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme.  What  became 
of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who 
must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-coveted  site 
was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries?  On  all  these  points 
we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

I^nysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to 
Dionysiut  r^-^stablish  Messdne;  while  those  other  Sicili« 
ve-esuiH  ans,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  abodes 
MeM«n«  ^y  ^^®  Oarthaginians,  got  together  and  returned, 
with  new  In  reconstituting  Messdnd  after  its  demolition 
inhawuntt  ^jy  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  of  planting 
there  a  population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to 
the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contemplating 
against  Bhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  estab- 
luhed  in  it  1000  Lokrians, — 4000  persons  firom  another 
city  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,i — 
and  600  of  the  Peloponnesian  Messenians.  These  latter 
had  been  expelled  bv  Sparta  from  Zakynthns  and  Naupak* 
tus  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  tiusen 
service  in  Sicily  with  Bionysius.  Even  here,  the  hatred 
of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against  his 
project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration 
bearing  their  own  ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
them:  upon  which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  78.  Aiov6aio«  V  tU  or  Hedftm»j  noticed  by  Strabo  as 
lltooiji»t)v  x«(t<j>xi«t  x^Xiouc  |tiv  Ao-  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Bat 
vpo6<,  TeTpaxiffx^^^ouc  H  M  a  B  i  (a-  this  supposition  cannot  be  adopted 
valou«>  iEaxo«leo«  8i  xu>v  i%  IltXt-  as  eeftain;  e^eolally  as  the  total 
Kov^vou  Mta9v)v%«ov,  Ix  tt  Zax6^u  .  of  pert  one  Bai»«d  it  so  latge.  The 
xal  Neviidxxou  ftuY^vtiov  .  oenjectnre    of  PalsieriiM-^Mi)Oo|&- 

The  Medimnseans  are  completely     valouc— has  still  less  to  recommend  • 
unknown.  Olnyeriut  and  Wesseling     it.    See  the  note  of  Wessellng. 
conitoture  Jf«d«naran«,  from  Mocimw 
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Abakene  territory  on  the  northern  coast.  They  gave  to 
their  new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new 
residents,  and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  pre- 
sently to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens.  ^  Neither  here, 
nor  ai  Mestdn^,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when  Imil- 
kon  took  liessSn^,  and  who  formed  nearly  all  the  previous 
population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned  as  hay- 
ing been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re- 
amoiited  them,  when  he  re-constituted  liessene.  Benewing 
with  care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
demolished  by  Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  merce- 
naries as  garrison.  3 

Dionysius  next  undertook  seyeral  expeditions  against 
the  Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  ^  ^  3^ 
joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse. He  conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  ^  jj*„**' 
established  amances  with  two  of  their  most  8iii8in°^« 
powerful  princes,  at  Agyrium  and  Kentoripse.  gj*?f*®'  **' 
JBnna  and  Kephaloedium  were  also  betrayed  to     ^  ^' 
him,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Soliis.    By 
these  proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some 
time,  ne  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and 
north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene 
ensured  to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.) 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was 
well  understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  a^inst 
Rheffium  and  the  otner  Grecian  cities  in  the 
south  of  Ital^i  amonff  whom  accordingly  a  lively 
alarm  prevailed.  The  numerous  exiles  whom 
he  had  expelled,  not  merely  from  Syracuse,  but 
also  from  Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  con- 

Suered  towns,  having  no  longer  any  assured  J®/^^J|~ 
belter  in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross  over  defence  of 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  favourably  received  ^Jj^n^ Vius 
botiiaiKr6tonandatBhegium.«  One  of  these  is  repulsed" 
exilea,  Heldris,  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Dio-  Jf*^^^***'^^ 
nysiui,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces 


B.C.  894-293. 

Alann  ftt 
Bhegiam— 
Pionysiite 
attacks  the 
Sikel  town 
of  Tauro- 


slain. 


•  Diodor.  xir.  78. 

*  Diodor.  xir.  87. 

■  Diodor.  sir.  78.  tU  Tqv  tu)v  2ix«- 
Xd>v  x*''^F*^  icXtovdxK  axpaxsooac)  Ac. 


Wesseling  shows  In  his  notOi  that 
these  words,  and  those  which  fol- 
low, must  refer  to  Dionjsins, 

*  Diodor.  xir.  87-108. 
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of  Bheginm;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  land, 
but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes,  t  Under  his 
command,  aBhegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  besieging  Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the 
Kaxian  and  Katanean  exiles  at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  Messene.  Neither  scheme  suc- 
ceeded; Hel6ris  was  repulsed  at  Messene  with  loss,  while 
the  new  settlers  at  Mylas  were  speedily  expelled.  The 
command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Diony- 
sius;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  ex* 
pedition  over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity 
of  capturing  the  newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill 
of  Taurus— or  Tauromenium.  The  Sikels  defended  this 
position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour 
and  obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive 
Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally 
landed,  and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic 
encroachments  upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population 
had  taken  their  commencement.  This  fact,  well  kiaown  to 
both  parties,  rendered  the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a 
point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the  other.  Diony- 
sius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout  midwinter, 
while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He  made  reiterated 
assaults,  which  were  always  repmsed.  At  last,  on  one 
moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over 
some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town 
less  defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two 
fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken 
the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the 
second.  But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with  desperate  valour> 
repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming  party  to  flee  in 
disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over  the  most 
difficult  ground.'  Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on  the 
spot,  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  their 
arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the 
thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked 
up  and  carried  off  alive;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass 
beinff  left  behind.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
wasToDg  in  recovering  from  his  wound:  the  rather  as  his 
eyes  also  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  snow.^ 

>  Diodor.  xiy.  8,  87,  106.  •  Diodor.  ziT.  88, 
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80  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively 
insignificant,  lowered  his  military  reputation,  ,.0.  893. 
and  encouraged  his  enemies  throughout  the  Agrigen- 
island.    The  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  tnm  de- 
off  their  dependence  upon  him,  proclaimed  them-  ag^Mt 
selves  autonomous;    oanishin^   those   leaders  Dionysins 
among  them  who  upheld  his  interest,  1    Many  ZJplMKio^ 
of  the  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the  success  of  their  of  the 
countrymen  at  Tauromenium,  declared  openly  Jf^***^' 
against  him;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general  under  Mai 
Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  f^^^- 
dis^er  before  Svracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Gar* 
thage  in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magonhad  remained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  comer  of  the 
islana,  recruitbg  the  streng^th  and  courage  of  bis  country- 
men, and  taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  tiie  attachment 
of  the  dependent  native  towns*  Beinforced  in  part  by  the 
exiles  expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  aff^essive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium.  He 
t"7en  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  terri- 
tory; but  Dionysius,  beinff  now  recovered  from  his  wound, 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Aba- 
kaena,  and  forced  him  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh 
troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage.  ^ 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Sy- 
racuse, from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to 
execute  his  projects  agamst  Sheffium,  with  a  ■"•  ^^^^^' 
fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.  So  skilfully  did  he  f,*J5on*!" 
arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  andved  sins  against 
at  ni^ht  at  the  gates  and  under  i^e  walls  of  J^J*^,V*"}^ 
Bhegium^  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  sarprising 


1  Dio4or.  zIt.  88.  |ut&  8i  tfjv  dto- 
7U1V  TaO-cTjv, 'Avpeqavxivot  «al  Mta- 
oi^viot  To&c  T&  ^iOvoo(ou  9povouvTac 
|tcTaaTi)o4|&tvot,  t^c  iXtuOtplet^  dvxtU 
Xorco,  val  t^c  Toi>  TOpiwou  ou|i|iia- 
5[la<  dKiarvjootv. 

It  appeart  to  me  that  the  wovda 
«al  Mt9oi]vtot  In  tbis  sentenoo  can- 
not be  coxreot.  The  Messenians 
were  ft  new  popalation  Jnet  estab- 
liihed  by  Dionysius,  and  relying 
Upon  bim  for  protection  against 


Bhegiiun;  moreover  they  will  ap- 
pear, during  the  erenti  immediate- 
ly succeeding,  constantly  in  con- 
junction with  him,  and  otjeots  of 
attack  by  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Dlodorui 
baa  here  inadyertently  placed  the 
word  M>99i7vto%  instead  of  a  name 
belonging  to  some  other  com- 
munity—what oommunityi  we  can- 
not tell. 

•  IHodor.  siT.  tO-tS. 
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he*conr*^  part  of  the  oitizens.  Applying  combiutibles  to 
oindesa  set  fire  to  the  sate  (as  he  had  once  done  saoeesv- 
*^J**  ew  ^^y  **  *^*  ?*  ^^  Achradina),  *  he  at  the  same 
one  y  r.  ^.^^  planted  his  ladders  against  the  wijls,  and 
attemi>ted  an  esealade.  Surprised  and  in  small  numbers, 
the  citizens  began  their  defence ;  but  the  attack  was  making 
prOjgresSy  had  not  the  general  Heldris,  instead  of  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  himself  of  encoura^g 
them  liy  heaping  on  dry  fagcrots  and  other  ^natters.  The 
conflagration  became  so  violent,  that  eren  the  assailants 
themselves  were  kept  off  until  time  was  given  for  the  eiti* 
zens  to  mount  the  walls  in  forces  and  the  eity  was  saved 
from  capture  by  burning  a  nortion  of  it^  IHsappointed 
in  hit  hopes,  Dionysius  was  oblij^  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  tenfitory;  after  whieh,  he  con* 
eluded  a  truce  of  one  year  with  tne  Rhegines,  and  then 
returned  to  Syracuse.  > 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the 
B.O.  3M4M.  movements  of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew 
MaffOB  with  a  mercenary  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men 
tK  fiei?»t  — I^^y^J^j  Sardinian,  and  Italian-^obtained  from 
Atrium-  Carthage,  where  hope  of  Sicilian  success  was 
b 'Sio^'^  again  revivinff.  Magon  directed  his  march 
sins— ^oe  through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  of  the 
ooBciaded.  islaad,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their 
various  townships.  A^yrium,  however,  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.  Affyrts,  the 
despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neiffh- 
bouring  territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the  murder 
of  several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  i^ance 
with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with 
a  force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries. 
Admitted  into  the  eity,  and  cooperating  with  Agyris^  who 
furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Gflurtha- 
ginians  to  great  straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near  the 
river  Chrysas,  between  Aayrium  and  Morgantin4;  in  an 
enemy^s  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew 
the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent 
out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  SyracusanSt  indeedt  dis* 
liking  or  miatrustina  saoh  tardy  methoda,  impatiently  de« 
manded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous  attack:  and  when  Dioi^ 
sius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  Uttle  patience  the  enemy 

•  X>io4or.  aUii.  113.  >  Diodor.  xiw.  90. 
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most  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  r«- 
torned  home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith 
issned  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  ]>lace8.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a 
proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make 
peace  and  retire;  which  Dion^ius  granted,  on  condition 
that  they  should  abandon  to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  ter- 
ritory— especially  Tauromenium.  Upon  these  terms  peace 
was  accoroingly  concluded,  and  Magon  again  returned  to 
Carthage.  1 

Believed  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled 
to  restore  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  un-  b.o.  tti. 
der  the  recent  requisition,  to  their  masters.  iHonysiits 
Having  established  his  dominion  fully  among  l^f"^^^ 
the  Sikels,  he  again  marched  against  Taurome-  Tanrom«- 
nium,  which  on  this  occasion  was  unable  to  resist  "^JJJ'Ji  *"*' 
him.   The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  drires  out 
it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  in-  J^*i  pWuti 
habitants,  chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  new  in- 

ofDionysiuS.^  habitants. 

Thus  master  both  of  MessSn^  and  Tauromenium,  the 
two  most  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Ita-  piani  of 
Han  side  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  prepared  to  exe-  JL^®JJl*"he 
cute  his  ulterior  schemes  against  the  Greeks  in  ar««k  cities 
the  south  of  Italy.  These  still  powerful,  though  ijJ^.^/J;*';^ 
once  far  more  powerful,  cities  were  now  suffer-  pressars 
ing  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all  the  Jg^^Ji  ©ities 
Hellenic  colonies  on  the  eontin«:it.    The  indi-  from  the 
genotts  population  of  the  interior  had  been  f^J^utl- 
reinforc^,  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emi-  niamoftht 
grants  from  behind,  who  now  pressed  upon  the  intwior. 
maritime  Grecian  cities  with    encroachment  difficult  to 
resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabelliftn 
race,  mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nine  range,  who  had  been  recently  spreading  themselves 
abroad  as  formidable  assailants.  About  420  b.c,  they  had 
established  themselves  in  Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Campania,  expelling  or  dispossessing  the  previous  Tuscan 
proprietors.  From  thence,  about  416  b.c,  they  reduced 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Cumse,  the  most  ancient  western 

'  Diodor.  xiy*  95-96.  •  Biodor.  xIt.  M. 
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colony  of  the  Hellenic  race.  ^  The  neighbouring  Ghrecian 
establishments  of  Neapolis  and  DiksBarchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  OumsB,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the 
Gampanian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-helle- 
nised.2  These  Oampanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  as 
employed  on  mercenary  service  both  in  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaj^inians,  and  in  those  of  Dionysius.^  But  the  great 
migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to  the  south- 
east, down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait.  Under  the  name  of  Lu- 
canians,  they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these 
regions,  subjugating  the  (Enotrian  population  there  settled.^ 


>  Livy,  ir.  87-U;  Strabo,  r.  p. 
243-250.  Diodorua  (xii.  81>76)  places 
the  commencement  of  the  Oampa- 
nian  nation  in  438  b.o.j  and  theii 
conquest  of  Gumse  in  421  B.o.  Skylax 
in  his  Periplus  mentions  both  Oumse 
and  Neapolis  as  in  Campania  (sect. 
10).  Thucydidds  speaks  of  Gumts 
as  being  iv  'Onixla  (jU  4). 

«  Strabo,  v.  p.  246. 

*  Thucydidds  (vii.  68-67)  does  not 
mention  Campanians  (he  mentions 
Tyrrhenians)  as  serving  in  the  be- 
sieging  Athenian  armament  before 
Syracuse  (414-413  B.C.).  He  does  not 
introduce  the  name  Campaniana  at 
all;  though  alluding  to  Iberian 
mercenaries  as  men  whom  Athens 
calculated  on  engaging  in  her  ser- 
vice (vi.  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800 
Gampanians  were  engaged  by  the 
Ghalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  ser- 
vice with  the  Athenians  under  Ki- 
kias,  and  that  they  had  escaped 
during  the  disasters  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  (xiii.  44). 

The  conquest  of  Gumse  in  416  b.o. 
opened  to  these  Gampanian  Sam- 
nites  an  outlet  for  hired  military 
service  beyond  sea.  GumsB  being 
in  its  origin  Chalkidio,  would  natur- 
ally be  in  correspondence  with 
the  Ghalkidic  cities  in  Sicily.  This 
forms  the  link  of  connexion,  which 


explains  to  us  how  the  Gampanians 
came  into  service  in  418  B.o.  under 
the  Athenian  general  before  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  so  frequently 
under  others  in  Sicily  (Diodor.  xiii. 
62-80,  Ac.). 

*  Strabo,  rl.  p.  253,  264.  See  a 
valuable  section  on  this  subject  in 
Niebuhr,  B5misch.  Geschichte,  vol. 
i.  p.  94  98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syraonsan 
historian  Antiochus  made  no 
mention  either  of  Luoanians  or  of 
Bruttians,  though  he  enumerated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  exact  line 
of  territory  afterwards  occupied  by 
these  two  nations.  After  repeating 
the  statement  of  Antiochus  that 
this  territory  was  occupied  by  Ita- 
lians, CBnotrians,  and  Ghonians, 
Strabo  proceeds  to  say— OGtoc  (tsv 
o5v  &icXou9Tipu><  cTp7)xc  xal  dpxaixu><, 
o68iv  Stoploac  iccpt  xwv  Acuxavwv 
xai  Tu>v  Bpcxitcov.  The  German 
translator  Grosskurd  understands 
these  words  as  meaning,  that  An- 
tiochus "did  not  distinguish  the 
Lucaniansf^om  the  Bruttians.'*  But 
if  we  read  the  paragraph  through, 
it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo 
means  to  say,  that  Antioehus  had 
stated  nothing  positive  respecting 
Lucanians  or  Bruttians.  Niebuhr 
(p.  96  ut  auprH)  affirms  that  Antio- 
ehus repreisnted  the  Lucanians  as 
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The  Lucanian  power  seems  to  have  begnn  and  to  have 
cradoally  increased  from  about  430  b.c.  At  its  maximum 
(about  380-360  B.o.)y  it  comprehended  most  part  of  the 
inland  territory,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  coast, 
especially  the  southern  coast — ^bounded  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across 
the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Pssstum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower 
sea.  It  was  about  356  b.o.  that  the  rural  serfs  called 
Bruttians^  rebelled  against  the  Lucanians,  and  robbed 
them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory:  establishing 
an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extenoing,  from  a  boun- 
dary-line drawn  across  Ital^  between  Thurii  and  LUus, 
downto  nearthe  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  b.o.,  commenced 
the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from 
the  one  side,  and  the  perseverinff  e£Ports  of  Borne  from  the 
other,  which,  after  lon^  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Sam- 
nitesi  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  Boman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lu- 
canians,  having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  ^  892-891 
Poseidonia  (or  PsBstum)  and  L'aus,  with  much  **  ' 
of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Po-  contracted 
seidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the  neigh-  Greeks,  for 

bouring  Greek  cities  down  to  Bhegium.    So   " * 

serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several 
of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive  alli- 
ance, strengthening  for  the  occasion  that  feeble  Jg^Jg*"^* 
synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot  communion,'  Dionysius. 


defence 
both 
against 
the  Luca- 


haying  extended  themselvef  as  far 
ai  L&ni ;  which  I  cannot  find. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not 
precisely  ascertainable.  His  work 
on  SioilUn  history  was  carried  down 
from  tarly  times  to  494  b.o.  (Diodor. 
zii.  71).  Hit  silence  respecting  the 
Luoanians  goes  to  confirm  the  be- 
lief thai  the  date  of  their  conquest 
of  the  territory  called  Lucania  was 
considerably  later  than  that  year. 

Polysenus  (il.  10,  2—4)  mentions 
war  as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Thuriii  under  Kleandridas  the 
ather  of  Gylippus,  against  the  Lu- 


oanians. Prom  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  Kleandridas,  this  can 
hardly  be  later  than  426  B.O. 

*  Strabo,  Ti.  p.  266.  The  Periplus 
of  Skylax  (sect.  12,  13)  recognizes 
Iiucania  as  extending  down  to 
Bhegium.  The  date  to  which  this 
Periplus  refers  appears  to  be  about 
370-360  B.o.;  see  an  instructive  ar- 
ticle among  Niebuhr^s  Kleine 
Schrlften,  p.  106-180.  Skylax  does 
not  mention  theBmttians  (Elausen, 
Hekatens  und  Skylax,  p.  274,  Ber- 
lin, 1831). 

*  Diodor.  xir.   01-101.    Compare 
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^ine^ him-  ^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^  traoc  of  which  seem  to  Hey*  snb- 
•ei/with^'  sisted  withont  the  realitr,  eren  under  marked 
niLis***'  «wiiity  between  partroumr  oiiieg.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  newlyoontraoted  alliance  were  most 
stringent;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the  first 
summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucanians,  but 
also  pronouncing,  tiiat  if  this  obligation  were  neglected, 
the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  condemned 
to  death,  i  However,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Gre^s  w-are 
not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north;  and 
their  defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To 
Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  LucaniMis 
from  landward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of 
his  own  schemes.  Their  concurrent  designs  againi^  the 
same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
alliance  between  the  two.^  Among  the  allies  of  Diony* 
sius,  too,  we  must  number  the  EpizephyrianLokrian&;  who 
not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused 
his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  uie  Lo- 
krians  against  their  neighbours  the  Bhegines  was  Micient 
and  bitter;  exceeded  o^y  by  iAist  of  Dionysius,  who  never 
forgave  the  refusal  of  the  Bhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry 
a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the 
Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the  privilege  which 
their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provokin£[  the 
other  members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Diony- 
B.O.  »90.  gjyg  g^ju  professed  to  be  revenging  himself  ex- 
atuck?"'  clusively  upon  Rhegium;  against  which  he  oon- 
Rheginm—  ducted  a  powerful  force  from  Syracuse.  Twenty 
the  Bhegi-  thousand  foot,  1 000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war, 
the  &oto-  are  mentioned  as  the  total  of  his  armament. 
!Lfl^^t^^f^  Disembarking  near  Lokri,  he  marched  across 
nionyiiai  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  westerly 
Tuined  by  »  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  Rhc- 
•torm.  gj^^  territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the 

strait  on  the  northern  side  of  Ehegium.  His  fleet  followed 

Polybius,  ii.  89.    When  Kikias,  on  &v  xal  toIc  &XXot<  'IxaXtwTctc  Cuv- 

bis   way  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  8ox{,  TouToiioii99Mv(Thaoyd.Yl.44). 

Rhegium  and  inrited  the  Rheginee  *  Diodor.  xiw.  101. 

to  oooperate  against  Syracuse,  the  «  Diodor.  ziv.  100. 
Rheginei  declined,  replying,  9,ti 
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coastwise  round  Gape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  poiat.  While 
he  was  pressing  the  siege,  the  memhers  of  the  Italiot 
synod  despatch^  from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist 
in  the  defence.  Their  ships,  haying  rounded  Cape  Zephy- 
rium, were  nearing  Bhegium  from  the  south,  when  Diony- 
sius  himself  approached  to  attack  them,  with  flfty  ships 
detached  from  his  force.  Though  inferior  in  number,  his 
fleet  was  probahly^  superior  in  respect  to  size  and  equip- 
ment; so  that  the  Ejrotoniate  detains,  not  daring  to  hazard 
a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their 
crews^  as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to 
Bhegium,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth 
in  reinforcement,  while  his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and  courage  of  the  B*he- 
gines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and  hauled  them 
all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obli^d  to  retire  without 
sucfcess,  JDionysius  was  farther  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm, 
which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  diuiger.  Seven  «f 
his  ships  were  driven  ashore;  their  crews,  1500  in  number, 
being  either  drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty, 
either  rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Messene;  where  Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinquereme  also 
found  refuse,  but  only  at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk 
for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by  this  misfortune  as 
well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  withdrew  his  forces 
for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  ^ 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptin^s,  was  d^ 
spatched  northward  along  the  south-western  Defeat  of 
coast  of  Italy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  {J®^J'^^*' 
with  the  Lucanians;  who  from  that  coast  and  Thurii^by 
from  inland  were  invading  the  inhabitants  of  *^«  I'^ca- 
Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.    Thurii  was  the  LepSn^s 
successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  j^i*J  *^» 
the  ancient  Sybaris;  whose  dominion  liad  once  Dionysini 
stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending  off  liaus— 
the  town  of  LSus,  now  a  Lucanian  possession.  ^  toward^^he 
Immediatelv  on  the  appearance  of  the  Luca-  Burrivors. 
nians,  the  Thurians  had  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
their  allies,  whd  were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant 
to  convenant.     But  before  such  junction  could  possibly 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  100.  «  H^rodot.  vi.  21;   Strabo,  vi.  p.  263. 
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take  place,  the  Thurians/  confiding  in  their  own  native 
force  of  14,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the 
enemy  single-handed.  The .  Lucanian  invaders  re- 
treated, pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed  them 
even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines  which 
stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military 
operations.  ^  They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or 
village  of  the  Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with 
a  rich  plunder.  By  such  partial  advantage  they  were  so 
elated,  that  they  ventured  to  cross  over  all  the  mountain 

§  asses  even  to  the  neighbourhood  ofthe  southern  sea,  with 
le  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town  of  Laus^ — 
once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors.  But 
the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable 
paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased 
numbers,  forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain 
surrounded  with  high  and  precipitous  cli£Ps.  Attacked  in 
this  plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate 
Thurians  underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  recorded 
in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were 
slain,  under  merciless  orders  fromthe  Lucanians  to  five  no 

auarter.  The  remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near 
le  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
coasting  along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror, 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were  the 
ships  expected  from  Khegium  to  their  aid;  though  the 
Bhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships,  when  demand- 
ed, to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea 
near  Laus.  Tinder  this  impression,  1 000  of  them  swam  off 
from  the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  ship-board.  But  they 
found  themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet  of 
LeptinSs,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius^  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  Withagenerosity 
not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  officer  saved 

*  See    tbe    deseription    of    tliii  London,  188S). 

monntainons  region  between   the  *  Diodor.    xIt.    101.      poul6(fcsv*i 

Tarentine  Quit  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Aaov,  ndXiv  tOSaifAOvat  icoXiopn^aau 

Sea,  in  an  interesting  work  by  a  This  appears  the  true  reading:  it 

French  Oeneral  employed  in  Gala-  is  an  acute  conjecture  proposed  by 

bria  in  1809  —  Oalabria   during  a  Niebnhr  (BSmisoh.  Oesebiehte,  i.  p. 

military  residence  of  Three  Years,  96)  in  place  of  the  wordt— poa>i- 

Letters,  17,  18,  19  (translated  and  (Uvoi  Xa6v  xal  ic6Xiv  t68«l}i,ova  tte- 

pnblished   by   Bffingham   Wilson.  XtopK^sat. 
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their  liveS;  and  also^  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the 
other  defenceless  survivors;  persuading  or  constraining 
the  Lucanians  to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of 
silver  per  man.  *    , 

Tnis  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four 
thousand  citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  ^ 
of  leaving  them  to  be  massacred  or  sold  by  the  '  ' 
barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the  warmest  ditloVS'*' 
esteem  for  Leptines  personally  among  the  Thu-  Bionyiins 
rians  and  other  Italiot  Greeks.  But  it  incurred  Jfa^Hot*  **** 
the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  pro-  g  reeks-his 
claimed  openly  his  project  of  subjugatinff  these  S^mam^t- 
Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lu-  he  besieges 
canians  as  indispensable  allies.  Accordinffly  he  Kauionia. 
dismissed  Leptines,  and  named  as  admiral  his  other  brother 
ThearidSs.  He  then  proceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expe- 
dition; no  longer  intended  against  Bhegium  alone,  but 
against  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed  &om  Syracuse 
with  a  powerful  force — 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  with 
which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to  Messene ;  his  fleet 
under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of  war,  and 
300  transports  with  provisions.  Having  first  successfully 
surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  Bhegian 
squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  constituted 
prisoners  at  Messene,  he  transported  his  army  across  the 
strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kaulonia — on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern 
border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place 
vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
^uniished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their 
united  force  to  relieve  it.   Their  chief  centre  of  United 
action  was  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  army  at 
exiles,  the  most  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  0,®^'!^* ^ad- 
cause,  were  now  assembled.  One  of  .these  exiles,  vances  to 
Hel6ris  (who  had  before  been  named  general  by  'i^^T^t*^®, 
the  Bhegines^,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  advanced 
of  the  collective  army;  an  arrangement  neutral- .  5^^*eV'imd 
ising  all  local  jealousies.     TJnaer  the  cordial  Heidris  the 
sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  8®°®'*^ 
Kroton,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse;  '    **' 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  102. 
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i>y  what  dtks  IdrtuBlied;  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are 
uinMe  t«  say.i  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heldris 
aiardied  voutaward  from  Kroton  to  the  river  EU^oros 
not  far  from  Kanlonia;  where  Bionysius,  raisinff  the  siege, 
met  him.  3  He  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Krotoniate  armv,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that 
Hel6ris  with  a  cinosen  regimrat  of  500  men  perhaps  Syra- 
cnsan  exiles  tike  himself),  was  considerably  m  advance  of 
the  main  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  niffht, 
Dionysms  surprised  this  advanced  gnard  at  break  of  day, 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest.  Hel6ris,  while  he  de- 
spatched instait  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of 
the  main  body,  defended  himself  wiUi  his  small  buid  against 
overwhelming  snperioriiy  of  numbers.  Bat  ttie  odds  were 
too  great.  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and 
hn  companions  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  main 
body,  <dioiigh  ihey  oame  up  at  full  speed,  conld  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though 
The  whole  ^^  ^^  ^^^  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of 
nraoy  u  de-  fatid  efficaoy  in  deranging  their  own  soldierlike 
eqftltfed^^  array.  Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding 
^7  DioBy*  that  Heldris  was  slain,  whidi  left  them  without 
'^^*  a  ffe&eral  to  directive  battle  orrestore  order,  the 

Italiots  fought  for  some  time  affainst  Dionysius,  but  were 
at  1^^  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  e£Pected  their 
retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  aneighbotoing  eminence, 
very  difficult  te  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  pro- 
visions. Here  Dionysius  blocked  them  up,  without  attempt- 
ing an  attack,  but  fce^nng  ihe  strictest  ffimrd  round  the 
hill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and  3ie  ensuing  night. 
The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of  water,  so  sub- 
dued their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald 
with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorHy  re- 
fused; they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  tiieir  arms,  and  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they 
stood  out  yet  awhile,  mitil  the  inerewing  pressure  m 
physical  exhaustion  and  suffering  drove  tiiem  to  surrender, 
about  the  ei^^ith  Jiour  of  the  day.* 

>  Dioftor.  xiT.  108.  •  Diodor.«iv.  106.   iMp<l«Mm«6> 

*  Polybiui  (i.  6)  gives  as  the  trae  to6c  mpl  6y86iiv  d^pocy,  f|8i)  t4  9«i>|Mt« 

name  of  this  river ;  Diodome  oalli  icapcl|uvOi. 

it  the  river  Heltfrfo. 
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Uore  than  10^000  disarmed  6ree]c8  descended  firosi 
the  hill  aod  defiled  before  Dionjsias,  who  aenwrou 
ntunbered  the  companies  as  they  passed  with  a  Uj5J*^g -^J^ 
stick.  As  his  sayage  temper  was  well  known,  towda  «U 
they  expected  no&ng  short  of  the  harshest  priw>n«»». 
sentence.  So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonishment  and 
delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not  merely 
with  lenity,  but  with  generosity,  i  Dionysius  released  them 
all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving 
their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  me  warmest 
thanks^  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities;  while  amoi^  the 
general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming 
the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.^  Such  admiration 
was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  pre- 
valent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (exc^t 
Bhegium  and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no 
marked  previous  relations,  and  therefore  had  **°* 
not  contracted  any  strong  personal  sentiment  besiege** 
either  of  antipathy  or  favour.  With  Biiegium  Bkeg^ia-^ 
and  Lokri,  the  case  was  different.  To  the  Lo-  theS'tSlcJ 
krians  he  was  strongly  attached:  against  the  on  sayero 
Bhegines  his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,  *•'»»• 
mamfesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast 
with  his  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners;  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great 
part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack 
of  isolated  Bhegium.   After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments  consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against 
that  city,  and  prepared  to  besiege  it.  The  citizens,  feeling 
themselves  without  hope  of  succour,  and  intimidated  by 
the  disaster  of  their  Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg 
for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him  to  abstain  from 
extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.  ^  For  the  moment,  Diony- 
sius seemed  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  granted 

»  Diodor.  xiT.  105.     Katl   icA<tu>v  Xtoxov. 

aOxou    &itu)icTtu6vTtt)v  to   9i]pitt>dt(,  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

To6vayclov  toavi)  ledvxtov  iicicixiaxa-  *  Diodoi.  xir.  106.    xal  icapaxotXi- 

toe*  oat  (tvj^tv  nepi  adxu>v  iltip  avdpu>« 

*  Diodor.   xiT.   106.     xal    o/tSov  nov  f^ouXeOtaOai. 
toOt'  iSo^t  Kpaxxtiv  tv  xqi  Ct^*  xaX- 
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them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  sorrendmr  all 
their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they  should 
pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should 
place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were 
strictly  complied  with;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew  " 
his  army,  and  agreed  to  spare  the  city.^ 

£Qs  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and 
Hipponium ;  two  cities  which  seem  between  them 
*•*''  *  to  have  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Suf(fnia*'  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north  of 
and  Hippo-  Rhegium  and  Lokri;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern 
habui^?8  coast,  Hipponium  on  or  near  the  western.  Both 
transported  these  cities  he  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed: 
^teSto^*  probably  neither  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  cir- 
made  oyer  cumstances  of  the  case,  made  anv  strenuous 
to  Lokri.  resistance.  He  then  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
both  of  them,  such  atleast  as  did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  as 
citizens,  allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.  > 
To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment,  to  be 
a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and  nothing  more:  how  he  made 
room  for  these  new  citizens,  or  furnisned  them  with  lands 
and  houses,  we  are  unfortunately  not  informed.  But  the 
territory  of  both  these  towns,  evacuated  by  its  free 
inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves,  or  serfs), 
was  handed  over  to  tne  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their  city. 
That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage, 
was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in  collective 
property.  Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
hear  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute 
the  new  lands;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 

Dionysius  had  thiis  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not 
Artifices  of  Only  all  Sicily  3  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato), 
Dionysius  but  even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy, 
ish  amd^*'"  ^^^^  wholesale  changes  of  domicile  and  property 
disarm  the  must  probably  have  occupied  some  months; 
Bhegines.  during  which  time  the  army  of  Dionysius  seems 
never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he 
himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  in  person  to 
Syracuse.    It  was  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation  of 

'  Diodor.  xiw.  106.  AtovOaioc  $i  tU  H'>iav  ic6Xiv  aOpoivac 

*  Diodor.  xiT.  106|  107.  ic&aav  SixtXlav  Oico  vo^lac,  Ao. 

'  Plato,   Bpistol.  Tii.   p.   333  D. 
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Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude 
to  tne  ruin  of  Ebegium.  Upon  this  Dionysius  bad  resolved. 
The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
Ehegines,  was  oiilj  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  m  order 
that  he  might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advantage. 
Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of  the  strait,  near 
Bhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for 
crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  the  Bhegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him 
for  a  short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance,  that 
what  they  furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from 
Syracuse.  It  was  bis  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it 
as  an  insult,  and  attack  them;  if  they  consented,  to  consume 
their  provisions,  without  performing  bis  engagement  to 
replace  the  quantity  consumed;  and  then  to  make  his  attack 
after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  bad  been  dimin- 
ished. At  first  the  £.hegines  complied  willingly,  furnishing 
abundant  supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  departure  of  the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence 
of  the  illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on  other  grounds — so  that 
they  at  length  detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish 
any  more.  Dionysius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back 
to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  in  form.^ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  bad  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  the  ^  ^  sss-ss?. 
Bbegines  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  He  besieges 
all  the  energy  of  despair.    Phyton  was  chosen  »hegium— 
commander,  the  whole  population  was  armed,  defence^of 
and  all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  watched.  Dio-  tiio  *own 
nysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employing  all  the  general^* 
resources  of  his  batterinff  machinery  to  effect  a  Phyton. 
breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obsti-  of  the  pUce 
nately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides ;  several  trom  famine 
of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  blockade  of 
opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.    In  one  of  eleven 
the  assaults,  Dionysius  himself  was  seriously  '^°'***^*- 
wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he 
was  long  in  recovering.    He  was  at  length   obliged  to 

*  Diodor.  xir.  107, 108.  Polysenus  been  practised  at  the  siegei  of 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  Himera,  and  not  of  Bhegium  (Po- 
about  the  provisions,  as  if  it  had     lysen.  v.  3,  10). 
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convert  thd  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  imon  famine 
alone  for  subduing  these  valiant  citizens.  !E^or  eleven 
months  did  the  Bbegines  hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of 
want  gradually  increasing,  and  at  last  terminating  in  the 
agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We  are  told  that  a 
medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the  enormous  price 
of  five  minse;  at  the  rate  of  about  14/.  sterling  per  bushel: 
every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was  consumed:  at 
length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the  grass  on 
parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this 
intolerable  condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end 
of  near  eleven  months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dio- 
nysius,  on  entering  Bhegium,  found  heaps  of 
nwnt  ©r* '  unburied  coinpsea,  besides  6000  citizens  in  the 
Phjton  by  last  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
lonya  ua.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  mina  (about  3/.  tls.)  were  allowed  to  ransom 
themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such 
a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained 
the  means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small.  Bat  the 
Rhegine  general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  all  his  kindred, 
and  reserved  for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  was 
drowned,  by  order  ofDionysius:  next,  Phyton  himself  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to  scom^ 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  Dionysiui^  had 
just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  "He  is  more  fortunate 
than  his  father  by  one  day^"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this 
pillory,  and  led  round  the  city^  with  attendants  scourging 
and  insulting  him  at  every  step;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  "Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  Khennes  to 
war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius!"  Phyton, 
enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the 
herald,  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had 
refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself 
soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance.  At  length 
the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the  noble  demean- 
our and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited  compassion 
even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himsel£    Their 
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murmnrs  became  so  pronounced;  that  he  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Fhyton.  Under 
this  fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  tormenSi  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  Fhyton  with  his  entire  kindred  should 
be  drowned.  ^ 

The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy 
man  perished^  that  £vine  vengeance  would  soon  strong 
overtake  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  by  J^^^^^^^J 
the  Bubsecment  reality.  The  power  and  pros-  the^ate  of 
perity  of  JDionysius  underwent  abatement  by  Peyton, 
his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  b.c,  yet  remained 
very  considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.  And  the  mis- 
fortunes which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though  they 
doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  con- 
temporary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  re- 
cent than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Fhvton.  But  these 
barbarities,  if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with 
profound  sympathv  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even 
commemorated  with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While 
Dionysius  was  composing  tragedies  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently) in  hopes  of  applause  in  Greece,  he  was  himself 
fumisning  real  matter  of  history,  not  less  tragical  than  the 
Bufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and  heroines  to  which 
he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject. 
Amon^  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  G-reece 
to  recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the 
Bhegine  general;  who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator, 
nor  a  rebel,  but  an  enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the 
worst  that  even  Dionysius  himself  could  say,  was,  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.    And  even 

■  Biodor.  xiv.  112.    *0  8i  Outu>v,  ^$8?)  6opuf)eTv.   *0  hi  AiovOato^i  e&Xa- 

xaxdc  xii'^  icoXiopxiav  oTpaTVjfoc  i'^oi^b^  ^i]QeU  (f^  xivec  ttbv  9TpaTiu>TU)v  dno- 

7tYtvvi{i,tvo<|  xol  Ttaxi  t6v  fiXXov  piov  ToXfAiQatoaiv  i^apwACeiv  xov  C>6tu)vo, 

cicaivo6(Uvo<,    oOx   dYevvu><   uic^fisve  icauod(tevo<   t^<  xi[ui}pia(;,   xareicdv- 

TTjv  iicl  rij?  T8X«0T^c  Ti{ia)plov  dXX*  taxrt  tov  dtox^  ftexd  t^c  anf-^t'tzia^. 

dxaxdicXijxTOv    Ty)v    ^'Jiil"*    9uXd^a<,  06toc  fttv   ouv   dva^iu><  t^<    dpsx^c 

xol  f)ou)v,  8x1  x'jjv  fcdXiv  o6  f)ouXT]Qtlc  ixv6|ioic    nepidictos    xt[i.u>plai<,    xal 

itpo8oovoi    Aiovuait))     xoyx^vei     x^c  noXXoo?  Sa^e  xal  x6xe  xciv  'EXXiqvu)'* 

xi(«.a)piac»  "^v  a6xq>  x6  8a(t(A6viov  exelvcp  xoi)c  dXyiQaavxa?  xfjv  oun^opdv,  xal 

ouvx6|iu>«  iitiaxiQffei*  woxe  xf)v  dpet-Jii  jtexd  xayra  itoiijxd^  to*)^  9pi]vi^oovxa? 

Tdv8p^<  xal  icapd   xoTc  oxpaxioDxaic  x6  x^c  iccptnexcla^  cXutv6v* 
xou  Aiovuolou  xaxcXttioOat,  xai  xiva^ 
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this  could  not  be  said  truly;  since  the  antipathy  of  the 
Bhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing,  traceable 
to  his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes 
yet  earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very- 
probably  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to 
betray  Khegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxos  andKatanahad 
been  bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  in- 
censed beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled. 
The  Hellenic  war-practice  was  in  itself  sufficiently  cruel. 
Both  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners 
of  war  by  wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the 
battle  of  JBgospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make  death 
worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  protracted  tissue  of 
tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic;  it  is  Carthaginian 
and  Asiatic.  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a 
Greek  when  he  released  without  ransom  the  Elrotoniate 
prisoners  captured  at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia;  but  he  became 
far  worse  than  a  Oreek,  and  worse  even  than  his  own  mer- 
cenaries, when  he  heaped  aggravated  suffering,  beyond  the 
simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of  Phyton  and  his 
kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Ehegium  to  be  destroyed  & 
Bhe  ium  or  dismantled.  Probably  he  made  over  the  lands 
disnfanUed  to  Lokri,  like  those  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium. 
terriVr*  f  ^^®  ^^®®  Rhegiuo  citizens  had  all  been  trans- 
^erri  ory  o  p^^j^^  ^^  Syracuse  for  sale;  and  those  who  were 
c^iabrian  fortunate  euough  to  save  their  liberty  by  pro- 
peninsuia  viding  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be  al- 
united  to  lowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dio- 
nysius was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians, 
as  to  transfer  to  them  two  otherneighbouringtown-domains, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no  peculiar  hatred 
— much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the  like  transfer 
of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at  once 
his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  Bhegium  did  not  permanently  con- 
tinue incorporated  with  Lokri;  but  neither  did  Eoiulonia 
nor  Hipponium.  The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers 
depended  on  the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty; 
but  for  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of 
Bhegium,  the  Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  B.hegine 

'  Strabo,   Ti.  p.  268.     iici^av^  S'  o&v  ic6Xtv  o&oav xaxaaxd^i 

AiovOoiov,  Ac. 
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territory  as  well  as  of  the  two  other  townships,  and  thug 

gossessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
quillace.  To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally,  these  victories 
of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because  the  political 
union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  theLucaniansfrom  the  interior,  was  overthrown, 
leavinff  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation.  ^ 

The  year  387,  in  which  Bhegium  surrendered,  was 
also  distinguished  for  two  other  memorable  p^^^^,  ^^ 
events;  the  general  peace  in  Central  Greece  Antaikidas 
under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  com-  ToVitf^n  ^<5f* 
monly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  the  Sparta  and 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  2  ?/ui!***Kr;- 

The  two  great  ascendent  powers  in  the  ton  con- 
Grecian  world  were  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponne- 
sus, and  Dionysius  in  Sicily;  each  respectively 
fortified  by  alliance  with  the  other.  I  have 
abreadyin  a  former  chapter  ^  described  the  posi- 
tion of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
how  ^eatly  she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of 
that  Persian  rescript — and  how  she  purchased,  by  sur- 
rendering the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on 
land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat 
ofKnidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime  empire 
forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west 
formed  a  suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in 
Southern  Italy  had  already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude 
transcending  all  the  far-famed  recollections  of  Gelon;  but 
he  now  still  farther  extended  it  by  sending  an  expedition 
against  Ejroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in  Magna  Greecia, 
ieH  under  his  power;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by 
surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  sea.«    He  seems  also  to  have  advanced 


qaered  by 
Dionysius. 
Splendid 
robe  taken 
from  the 
temple  of 
H6rd. 


1  Polybins,  ii.  89,  67. 

•  Polybius,  i.  6. 
»  Chap.  LXXVI. 

*  Liry  has  preserved  the  mention 
of  this  important  acquisition  of 
Dionysius  (zxir.  8). 

<*8ed  arz  ^Crotonis,  un&  parte  im- 
misens  mari,  altotll  yergente  in 
agram,  situ  tantum  natural!  quon- 
dam mnnita,  poitea  et  muro  cincta 


seems 

est,  qu&  per  aversas  rupee  ab  Dio- 
nysio  Siciliae  tyranno  per  dolum 
fuerat  oapta." 

Justin  also  (zx.  6)  mentions  the 
attack  of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 

We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
refer  the  capture  to  the  present 
part  of  the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  61. 
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yet  farther  With  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii;  which  city  owed 
its  preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  H^  near  Cape  Lakininm,  in 
the  domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this 
temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  andcelebrily;  which 
at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spec- 
tators; a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decorated 
in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a  Sybarite 
named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  r<H)e  to  tne  Car- 
thaginians. It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
reliffious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedieiU^ 
to  the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced 
for  worship:  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate,  in  hopes  of  avertii^  or  alleviating  the  fri^tfnl 
pestilences  wnerewith  they  had  been  so  often  smitten. 
They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the  prodLffious 
price  of  120  talents^  or  about  27,000/.  sterling,  i  Incredible 
as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recolldct  that  the  honour 
done  to  the  new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  ace^Hrding 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  probably  think  no  price  too  great  to  transfer 
an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  T^lrinian 
Here  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city — so  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  loss  Of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  JSlrotoniates, 
and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented 
the  Lakinian  festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a 
Schemes  of  citadel  near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a 
Dionysius  separate  garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  in- 
roarfne"*'  habitants  of  their  southern  possession  of 
colonies  Skylletium,  which  he  made  over  to  aggrandize 
quests^^iu  y®*  farther  the  town  of  Lokri.2  Whether  he 
Epirus  and  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Taren- 
iiyria.  ^.j^g  Q^|£  g^  ^  ^^  acquire  the  like  hold  on 

Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.  But  both  of  them 
must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near 

'  Aristotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  s.  96;  robe,  in  his  work  ITepl  Td>y  iv  Kap* 

Athensens,  xii.  p.  641 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  ^ijfidvi  n^itXu>v  .... 

77.  »  Strabo,  Ti.  p.  261. 

Polemon    specified    this    costly 
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approach  of  his  power;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  G-ulf, 
Dionysios  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even 
to  distant  ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape  from  his 
long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  one  of  their  divisions  either  founded,  or  was 
admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  hiffh  up  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.1  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and 
alliance  with  th,e  lUyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part 
sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than  one  settlement.  To 
these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince 
of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas,  who,  residing 
at  Syracuse  as  an  «xile,  had  gained  his  confidence.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illyrian 
coast,  considerably  north  of  Epidamnus;  and  he  ftssisted 
the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements, 
in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf— the 
islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.  His  adnural  at  Lissus  defeated 
the  neighbouring  Illyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed  these 
newly'^ettled  Parians;  but  with  the  Illyrian  tribes  near  to 
Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even 
furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies. 
It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and 
Alketas  to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in 
invading  Epirus  and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian 
principality;  next  in  pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Delphi — ^^a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not  impracticable,  and 
capable  of  being  seconded  hj  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circum- 
stances favoured  its  execution.  The  invmsion  of  Ihpirus 
was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  aresind  to  have  been 
slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  wiio  sent  a  force 
to  the  spot  and  prevented  all  &rtfaer  march  southward.  2 
Alketas  nowever  seems  to  have  rmaoained  prince  of  a  por- 
tion of  Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  toKorkyra; 

■  Strftbo,  T.  p.  241.  It  would  seem  Diodoras  (xrl.  6)— must  bftT«  been 

tb»t  tin  two  maxithne  townt,  said  Teaily  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 

to  h»ve  been  founded  on  the  ooatt  sinS)  near  about  the  time^to  which 

X>f  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by  Dio-  we  hare  now  reached, 

nyeius  the  yotmger  during  the  flret  *  Diodor.  xt.  13,  14. 
years  of  his  reign— according   to 
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where  we  have  already  recognised  him;  in  a  former  chapter, 
as  having  become  the  dependent  of  Jason  of  Phers  in 
Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about 
B.C.  384.  this  time  was  a  maritime  expedition  along  the 
Dionysias  coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  and  Corsica;  partly 
thr<f*"t  ^^^^®r  colour  of  repressing  the  piracies  com- 
ofLfttinm  mitted  from  their  maritime  cities;  but  partly 
andfhrrich  *^®^'  ^^^  *^®  purpose  of  pillaging  the  nch  and 
temple  of  holy  temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or  its  sea- 
Agyiu.  pojljj  Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it 
of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000 
talents.  The  AffyllsBans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both  in 
plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning 
to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional 
profit  of  500  talents.  1 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by 
Dionysius,  2  that  the  Gauls  irom  Northern  Italy,  who  had 
recen^  sacked  Borne,  sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and 
aid.  Me  accepted  the  proposition;  from  whence  perha^js 
the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  we  afterwards  find  iii  his 
service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  H!is  long 
arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on 
the  other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Greece— the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples 
everywhere  3 — he  inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  throuffh* 
out  OentriJ  Greece.  He  was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this 
sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also 
a  tragic  poet;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that 
applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can 
extort.  Since  none  of  his  tragedies  have  been 
preserved,  we  can  form  no  judgement  of  our 
own  respecting  them.  Yet  when  we  learn  that 
he  had  stood  second  or  third,  and  that  one  of 


B.O.  884. 

Immense 
power  of 
Dionytiiit 
—his  poeti- 
cal oompo- 
Bitioni. 


•  Diodor.xv.U;  Strabo,  y.  p.  226.; 
Serviat  ad  Virgil.  Mntid,  z.  184. 

'  Justin,  XX.  6;  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
Tii.  1,  20. 

*  See  Psendo-Arittotel.  (Boono- 
mic.  ii.  20-41;  Oicero,  De  Natnr. 
Deor.  iii.  34,  82,  86:  in  which  pas- 


sages, howcTer,  there  must  be 
several  incorrect  assertions  as  to 
the  actual  temples  pillagad;  for 
Dionysins  could  not  have  been  in 
Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of 
Zens  at  Olympia,  or  of  ^sculapins 
at  Epidaurus. 
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his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lensean 
festival  at  Athens,  *  in  368-367  b.o. — the  favourable  judge- 
ment of  an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for 
presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  b.o., 
however,  Cionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an 
impartial  hearing  anywhere.  For  while  on  the  one  hand 
his  own  circle  would  applaud  evei^^  word — on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  independent  G-reeks  would  be 
biassed  against  wnat  they  heard  by  their  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  author.  If  we  believed  the  anecdotes  recounted  by 
Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies 
were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irriti^ility 
of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even 
to  silly  weakness.  The  dithyrambic  poet  f  hilozenus,  a 
resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these 
tragedies  privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.  He 
gave  an  unfavourable  pinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
prison:  2  on  the  next  day  flhe  intercession  of  friends  procured 
his  release,  and  he  contrived  afterwards,  by  dehcate  wit 
and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  inoffensive 
sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth.  At  the 
Olympic  festival  of  388  b.c.,  Dionysius  had  sent  some  of 
his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors 
and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were 
the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage 
of  recitation,  they  were  disgracefuUyhissed  and  ridiculed; 
moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the 
suffering  of  their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems 
entrusted  to  them.  The  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however 
(it  is  said),  still  continued  to  extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible;  which  Dionysius 
believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  without 
being  disheartened.' 

Atbensens  (xv.  p.  693)  reoonntt  867  b.o. 

an  anecdote  that  DionysiuB  plan-  t  gee  a  different  Tersion  of  the 

dered  the  temple  of  ^scnlapias  at  story  about  Fhilozenns  in  Plntarch) 

Syraeutfeofa  valuable  golden  table  f  De    Fortan.   Alexand.   Magni,    p. 

which  it  far  more  probable.  884  0. 

'  Biodor.  XT.  74     See  Mr.  Fynet  >  Diodor.  ziv.  109 ;  zt.  e. 
Clinton,   Fast.     Hellen.    ad    ann. 
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Amidst  such  maliciouB  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men 
at  the  expense  of  the  princely  poet,  w.e  may  trace 
some  important  matter  of  fact.  Perhaps  in  the 
year  388  b.c,  but  certainly  in  the  year  384  b.c» 
(hoik  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent 
tragedies  to  be  recited,  and  chariots  to  run,  be- 
fore the  crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olym- 
pia.  The  year  387  b.c.  was  a  memorable  year 
both  in  Central  Greece  and  in  Sicily.  In  the 
former,  it  was  signalised  by  the  momentous 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general 
war  of  eight  years'  standing:  in  the  latter,  it 
marked  the  dose  of  the  Italian  campaign  of 
rec?t'ed!°  *•  Bionysius,  with  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  Greeks,  and  sub- 
versions of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponium,  Kaulonia, 
and  Ehegium — the  fate  of  the  Bhegines  having  been  char- 
acterised by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  in^essive.  The 
first  Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.o.  was 
accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two  festivals  im- 
mediately preceding  (those  of  392  b.c.  and  388  b.c.)  having 
been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  body; 
so  that  the  next  ensuinff  festival,  the  99t^  Olympiad  in 
384  B.C.,  was  stamped  witn  a  peculiar  character  (like  the 
90th  Olympiad  ^  in  420  b.c.)  as  bringing  together  in  reli- 
gious fraternity  those  who  had  lone  been  se^jArated.3  To 
every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to  AQdbiades  in  420  b.c.)  it 
was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make  individual  figure 
at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the  temptation  was  pe- 
culiarly seductive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all  neigh- 
bourinff  enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disen- 
gaged nrom  all  war  requirinff  his  own  personal  command. 
Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  The6ry,  or  solemn  legation 
for  saerifioe,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished 
with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with 
splendid  tents  to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred 


'  See  Chap.  LV.  of  this  History. 
*  See  above,  in  tthis  work,  Cbap. 
LXXVU.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  peculiarity  of  this  Olympic 
festival  of  884  b.o.,  in  reference  to 
the  position  and  sentiment  of  the 


Greeks  in  Peloponnesus  and  Asia. 
I  am  now  obliged  to  notice  it 
again,  in  Teferenoe  to  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  and  Italy— especially  to 
Dionysius. 
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ground  of  Olympia.  He  farther  sent  several  chariots-and- 
.four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot  races:  and  lastly, 
he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful  as  well  as  highly 
trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions  before 
such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal 
programme  of  the  festival. 

Ail  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Thearides,  orother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibit-  peeiingg  of 
ed  with  dazzling  effect  before  the  Olympic  the  crowd 
crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  {fvail^^'" 
ostentatiously  before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  nikon  of 
,of  Syracuse.  Every  man,  even  from  the  most  »«io'»*»« 
distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into 
his  past  exploits  and  character.  There  were  probably 
many  persons  present,  peculiarly  forward  in  answering 
such  inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  thrown  into 
exile; — and  their  answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise 
the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius.  Besides  the 
numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three 
free  Grecian  communities — Bhegium,  Kaulonia,  Hippo- 
nium;  transporting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to 
.Syracuse,  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly 
upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained  the  great 
prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  b.c,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
•kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot, 
celebrated  as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the  sta- 
dium, and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along 
with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  the Kauloniate." 
To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as  *Dikon 
the  Syracusan,"  \  gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that 

*  Diodor.  xv.  14.   notpoi  8'  'HXtloic  dv8pu)v*   xal   oi  xal  dvSpidvTtc  Taoi 

•QXufirRid?  ^x®1  ivvtvTjxooxi^  ivvaxrj  xai^  vixottc  tblv  iv  'OXoji,Tcl<f  ttaiSl 

(B.C.   384),    xaQ'    ^v   tvixa    OTdfiiov  |jit'i    8^    6vTi   a6Tqj    KauXcDvidx^, 

Aixtijv  SupaxoOoioc.  xaGdtffCp    yc    xal   ^v,    6itiipEsy 

FautMiiaB,  vi.  3,  6.    Alxtuv  8i  6  dv  aYoptuO^vai*  x6  8idit6  xoutou 

KaXXt(i^6xou  itivxc  (i.iv  IIuGoi  8p6-  SupaxoOaiov  auxov  dvTiY^ptu- 

ixou  vlxaq,  xpeic8i  dvsiXsTo 'loOftituv,  otv  s  itl  XPTIC*^^^* 

xioaapac  8i  iv  NsfJica,  xal 'OXu(Ania-  PauBaniM  here  stateS)  th»t  Dikon 

xa;  ixlav  |jiiy  iv  naiol,  66o  H  dXXac  received  a  bribe  to  permit  bimttlf 
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the  free  coinmonity  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed, — and  to 
the  absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 
Li  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  G-reece, 
Hftrftngue  ^  ^^^^  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment 
of  Lyaias  at  excited  among  Grecian  patriots  by  the  peace  of 
agaiMt  *^*^  Antalkidasy  wherein  Sparta  made  herself  the 

DionysiuB, 
in  reference 
to  the  poli- 
tical state 
of  the  Gre- 
cian world, 
and  the  Buf- 
ferings of 
the  en- 
slaved 
Sicilians. 


ostentatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian 
rescript,  purchased  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic 
-Greeks  to  the  Great  King.  It  was  natural  that 
this  emotion  should  manifest  itself  at  the  next 
ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  384  B.O.,  wherein 
not  on^  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Go* 
rinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 
were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.  The 
emotion  found  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias. 
Descended  firom  Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen 
of  Thurii,  ^  Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  wi^ 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Ghreeks.  He  delivered  a  public 
harangue  upon  the  actual  state  of  political  affairs,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present  and  upon  the  s^ious 
dangers  of  the  future.  ^The  Grecian  world  (he  said)  is 
burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern  brethren 
have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our  western 
under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.  ^  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the 
real  instruments  of  dominion  :3  if  both  of  them  combine, 


to  be  prooUimed  as  a  Syracusan, 
and  not  as  a  Eauloniate.  Such 
corruption  did  occasionally  take 
place  (compare  another  case  of 
similar  bribery,  attempted  by  Sy- 
racusan envoys,  Pausan.  vi.  2^  4), 
prompted  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  oelebrity  of  a  dis- 
tinguished victor  at  Olympia.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  blame  im- 
puted to  Dikon  is  more  than  he 
deserves.  Kaulonia  had  been  al- 
readydepopulated  and  incorporated 
with  Lokri ;  the  inhabitants  being 
taken  away  to  Syracuse  and  made 
Syracusan  citizens  (Diodor.  xiv. 
106).  Dikon  therefore  could  not 
have  been  proclaimed  a  Kaulo- 
nlate,  even  had  he  d«sir«d  it— when 


the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed.  The  city  was  indeed  after- 
wards reestablished;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contributed 
to  mislead  Pausauias,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  temporary  subversion  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

I  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  LyslA, 
p.  459,  Beisk. 

*  Lysias,  Fragm.  Orat.  88.  ap. 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  621.  .  6ptt>v  oStu>c 

xal  icoXXi  {liv  aux^c  Svxa  Oico  x^ 
Papp&p({>,  icoXXac  Zk  iciXttc  uic6  xu- 
pdvvtov  dvaoxdxouQ  YeYcv7]{iivac. 

*  Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  88. 1,  e.  'EiclaxaoOt 
8i,  Stt  ^  i&iv  dpx4  t«I>v  xpaxo6vTtt>v 
x^c    6aXdxxr)c,    xtt>i»    tk    XPJQiidxtov 
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they  will  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece. 
They  have  heen  allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unop- 
posed, because  of  the  past  dissensions  among  the  leading 
Grecian  cities;  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities 
should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can 
Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the  Hellenic 
world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?  The  misfortunes  of  our 
ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not 
lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us 
with  their  united  force:  let  us  check  their  insolence  at 
once,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power." » 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this 
emphatic  harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  „ 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word)  delivered  at  the*pMtJ 
Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming  and  fear  of 
picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress :  oonq'uest  of 
Hellas  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  rionysius, 
the  west,  by  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  \^^  preva- 
age,2  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — and  now 
threatened  in  her  centre  by  their  combined  efforts.  To 
feel  the  full  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation,  we 
must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  Dionysius, 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  fraction  of 
Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across  to 
Illyria,  armed  a  host  of  lUyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them 
southward  under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the 
Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  been  obliged 
to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress.  3  No  wonder  then 
that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece;  and 
as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but 


ou>(tacta  Tu>v  SaicavoisSat  SuvafjilvUDv* 

'  Lysias,  Orat. Frag. I.e.  6au(tdCu> 
6k  Aaxs8o(i(AOvl6u(  tt&vTcuv  ftdXiaToc, 
•tlvi  icote  Yvu)(A^  )(pu)fiLCvoi,  xaio(ji4vy)v 
T7)v  *EXXdSa  itcpiopubaivt  rfjt[t.6'itz 
6yct«  Tu>v  'EXX'^Qvcuv,  o6x  dSixtoc,  Ac. 

06  Yip  dXXoTplac  fisi  xd^  Tibv  dito- 
X(uX6tu)v  oupitpopdc  vo(jitC8iv,  dXX' 
olxtlac  0&8'  dva^Attvai,  Su)«  dv 


iic*  a6To6<  ^(iidc  ai  Suvdfjisi^ 
d|i.cpOT4pu)v  IXOcufftv,  dXX'  Iu>q 
Iti  S^eaxi,  ttjv  tooxtov  SfJpiv 
xu>Xu  oai. 

I  give  in  the  text  the  principal 
points  of  what  remains  out  of  this 
discourse  of  LysiaS;  without  coq- 
fining  myself  to  the  words. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  28.  ol  {1^719x01  xm 
xixs  6uvaoxu>v,  Ac 

"  Diodor.  xt.  13. 
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of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east.  ^ 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out 
of  reach.  But  the  second — Dionysius — though 
eSorts  his  ^^*  present  in  person,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys 
hearera  to  and  appurtenances  conspicuous  even  to  osten- 
te^ntBof  the  ***^^">  beyond  any  man  on  the  ground.  His 
Syractwan*  Theory  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every  other 
by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations: 
his  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent: 
his  horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from 
the  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  Adriatic  G-ulf:^  his  poems, 
recited  by  the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — 
by  excellent  delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by 
superior  intrinsic  merit.  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dio- 
nysius was  not  only  aggravated  by  all  this  display,  con- 
trasted with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom 
he  had  dispossessed — but  was  also  furnished  with  something 
to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon.  Of  such  opportunity  for 
present  action  against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself.  While  he  vehemently  preached  a  crusade 
to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  he  at  the  same 
time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent  before  them,  rich 
and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the  brother 
of  the  despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  He  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plundering 
the  tent  which  insulted  them  by  its  showy  decorations.  He 


'  IsokratAs  holds  similar  lan- 
guage, both  about  the  destructive 
conquests  of  Dionysius,  and  the 
past  sufferings  and  present  danger 
of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat.  IV.  (Pane- 
gyric), composed  about  880  b.c, 
and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festiral  of  that  year  (s. 
197).  Xofi}^  S'  &v  xal  x*^;  cfji^c  8UT)0«iac 
icoXXol  xaxaYtXdosiav,  tl  fiuoxu^^lac 
dv8pu>v  68upol|jiY)v  cv  toioOxou  xatpoTc, 
iv  ol«  'ItaXla  |«iv  dvdaxatoc  Y*T<*''*> 
StxtXla  Ss  xataScSoOXcoxai  (compare 
s.  146),  Toaotuxat  8i  ic6Xti«  toT<  Pap- 
Pdpoic  txSiSovxat;  xa  8i  Xoiica  |Jiipii) 
xu>^  *£XXi^vtt>v  iv  xoTc  )&8Yioxoic  xiv- 


86voi«  eaxlv. 

Isokratds  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes 
briefly  to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philip- 
pum  (Orat.  ▼.  s.  93),  in  terms  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold 
and  plain  spoken  CQpaouxcpov  xu)v 
aXXu)v).  The  first  letter,  among  the 
ten  ascribed  to  Isokratds,  purports 
to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius ;  but 
it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the 
last  words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a 
letter  about  to  follow.  Nothing 
distinct  can  be  made  out  from  it 
as  it  now  stands. 

«  Strabo,  v.  p.  313. 
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adjured  them  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  envoys  of  this 
impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  entering  their  chariots 
in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Panhellenic 
festival,  i 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
spectators  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  the  generous  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indigna- 
tion to  which  Lysias  gave  utterance.  To  what  extent 
his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming  violence  of  his 
practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually  laid 
hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots 
for  the  race — we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  some 
ventured  to  plunder  the  tents: 2  how  much  was  effected  we 
do  not  hear.  It  is  certain  that  the  superintending  Eleian 
authorities  would  interfere  most  strenuously  to  check  any 
such  attempt  at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect  the 
Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sacrifice,  and 
their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther  certain,  as  far  as 
our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots  actually  did 
run  on  the  lists;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and 
broken  in  pieces.  ^ 

To  any  one  however  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic 
festival,  with  all  its  solemnity  and  its  competi-  intense 
tion  for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it  will  appear  JJ^Jnt^  ^ 
that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  pathy  ' 
antipathy,  even  though  restrained  from  breaking  •^eJjfoj^' 
out  into  act,  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Dionysias 
Syracusan  envoys.    But  the  case  would  be  far  recited  at 
worse,  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  ineuTu  *" 
recited.    These  were  volunteer  manifestations,  leaped 
delivered  (like  the  harangue  of  Lysias)  before  name  and 
such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear;  not  person. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.   p.  619.   Jnd.   de  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  Aualac  •  •  •  icpo- 

Lysift.  *EaTl  8iq  tk  o6t«p  navYjYopi-  sTpdwexo  xi  uXigSr)  \t.ii  npoaHyto^ax 

x6?  Xi^o^,   4v  (p  nclQst  too^'EXXij-  toT?  UpoT?  aifibai  xo&c  it  dosPsaxa- 

va^.  •:•  •  •  ixpiXXtiv   AtovOoiov   x6v  xt)c  xupavvUoc  dneaxaX|i,ivpuc  6eu>- 

rOpavvev    t^«    ^PX'J^*    **^    SixeXlav  poo;. 

eX8uOtpu>oai|  fip5ac9al  xe  xij«  4x8p««  Compare  Plutarch ,  Vit.  x.  Orator, 

aj^xixa  fiiXa,  diapiciaavxa^  X7)v  xou  p.  8S6  D. 

tupiyvou  oxijviqv  xpyo(p  x»  xal  icop-  *  I?iodor.  xiv.  109.  <&ax8  xtva«  xoX- 

f6p^  xal  5XX<|>  nXouxtf)  icoXXip  xexoo-  iJi^sat  StapntiCtiv  xdcc  ox7)vd<. 

|ii)(iitvii]v,  &c.  *  Piodor.  ziy.  109. 
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comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore  under 
any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authorities.  Diony- 
sius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself  upon 
his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here  therefore  the 
antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by  the 
most  unreserved  explosions.  And  when  we  are  told  that 
the  badness  of  the  poems  i  caused  them  to  be  received  with 
opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the 
recitation,  it  is  easy  to  isee  that  the  hatred  intended  for 
the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses. 
Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in 
the  full  licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts. 
Neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems 
even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance  against 
such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  the  whole  scene  would 
end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and  humiliation,  inflicted 
upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon  the  actors; 
being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive  chas- 
tisement of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
Excessive  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
griefi wrath,  despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  souL 
J?  D^umy"**  The  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged 
•iu8  on  him  into  an  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some 
thfs' mSiS-  *^°^®  seemed  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the 
festfttion  '  sceno,  and  at  length  drove  him  nearly  mad.  He 
^his^siis*?  was  smitten  with  intolerable  consciousness  of 
,  oions  and  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards  him,  even 
cruelties,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant  and 
independent  Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as 
plotting  against  his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did 
this  morbid  excitement  cany  him,  that  he  seized  several 
of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations,  or  surmises, 
and  caused  them  to  be  slain.  2  Even  hisbrother  Leptines, 
and  his  ancient  partisan  Fhilistus,  men  who  had  devoted 

»  Diodor.  xir.  109.     ^  ^IXooc  OTctbuxeosv  u)?  8«ipooXt6ovTO«* 

*  Diodor.  xv.  7.    '0  1%  AiovOoio?,  %oX  ic<pa?,  iul  tooooxo  icpo^kQrXOmjc 

dxouoac   x:^v   tu)v  icOt)](idTU>v  xata-  xoi  icapaxoic^c,  watt  xu)v  fUcuv  uoX- 

9p6vY)9iv,  ivineosv  ii«  uKSp^oXiQv  Xu-  XoO<  \i.h  iicl  ^ptuScoiv  alxUtc  dvtXttv, 

%m,     'Atl    Ss    fi.'7A.Xov    xoo   itdSoo?  o6x  6XIyouc  hk  xaV  i^uYdSsuotr  iv 

i«lxaaiv  XafA^d vOvxo<;,  iiavKofiy;?  6id-  ol;  ^v  <I>iXi9T0c,  xal  Atnxlvi];  6  d6sX- 

•taK  xdxtffx*  t^v  <I»ox^v    aoTou,  xai  <poc,  Ac. 
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dll 


their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his 
service,  did  not  escape.  Having  ffiven  umbrage  to  him  by 
an  intermarriage  between  lueir  mmilies  made  without  his 
privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received  that  shelter  and 
welcome  which  Leptinds  had  peculiarly  merited  by  his 
conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  Leptinds  did 
not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which 
Dionysius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  But  Fhilistus  remained  in  banishment  more 
than  sixteen  years:  not  returning  to  Syracuse  until  after 
the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  accession  of 
Dionysius  the  younger.  ^    * 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.a,  together  with  its  effect  upon  the  ^      ^ 
mind  of  Dionysius.    Diodorus,  while  noticing  singular*" 
M  the  facts,  has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  JJ*'*®*®F  °' 
them  by  recognising  nothing  except  the  vexation  f  elutfon' 
of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  as  t?**°'\u 
the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering;  and  by  re-     ^^^^^  "'* 
ferring  to  the  years  388  b.o.  and  386  b.o.,  that  which 


'  For  the  banishment,  and  the 
return,  of  Philistns  and  LeptinAsi 
compare  Diodor.  zv.  7,  and  Plu- 
tarch, Dion.  o.  11.  Probably  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Polyxenns; 
the  brother«in-law  of  Dionysius, 
took  Hight  at  the  only  means  of 
preserring  his  life  (Plutarch,  Dion. 
«.  ai). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident 
which  offended  Dionysius  and 
caused  both  PfailistusandLeptinds 
to  be  banished.  Didorus  does  not 
notice  this  incident;  yet  it  ii  not 
irreconcileable  with  his  narrative. 
Plutarch  does  not  mention  the 
banishment  of  LeptinAs,  but  only 
that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms 
(and  Kepos  also,  Dion.  c.  8)  that 
Philistus  did  not  return  until  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
while  Diodimis  states  his  return 
conjointly  with  that  of  IieptinAs^ 
not  Indicating  any  difference  of 
Here  I  follow  Plutarch's 


statement  as  the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  one  point 
which  is  perplexing.  Plutarch 
(Timoleon,  c  15)  animadverts  upon 
a  passage  in  the  history  of  Philistus, 
wherein  that  historian  bad  dwelt 
with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch  thinks 
childish  and  excessive,  upon  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  daugh7 
ters  of  Leptinfts,  "who  had  fallen 
from  the  splendour  of  a  court  into 
a  poor  and  mean  condition."  How 
is  this  reconoileable  with  the  fact 
stated  by  Diodorus,  that  Leptinfis 
was  recalled  ttom  exile  by  Diony- 
sius after  a  short  time,  taken  into 
favour  again,  and. invested  with 
command  at  the  battle  of  Eronium, 
where  he  was  slain?  It  seems  dif'* 
ficult  to  believe  that  Philistus 
could  have  insisted  with  so  much 
sympathy  upon  the  privat^ns  en? 
dured  by  the  daughters  ofLeptinfts, 
if  the  exile  of  the  father  had  lasted 
only  a  short  time..  ~ 
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properly  belongs  to  3W  b.c.« 
first  place,  that  the  poem  of 


'  In  ft  former  chapter  of  thit 
Hittory  (Oh. LXXVII),  I  hftre  ftl- 
ready  shown  gronndv,  derived  firom 
the  oironmBtauoes  of  Oentral  Greeee 
and  Persia,  for  referring  the  dis- 
course of  Lysias,  just  noticed,  to 
Olympiad  99  or  884  b.o.  I  here  add 
certain  additional  reasons,  derived 
from  what  is  said  about  Dionysius, 
towards  the  same  conclusion. 

In  ziy.  109,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  388  b.o.,  the  year  of 
Olympiad  98,  during  which  Diony- 
sius  was  still  engaged  in  war  in 
Italy,  besieging  Bhegium.  He  says 
that  Dionysius  made  unparalleled 
efforts  to  send  a  great  display  to 
this  festival;   a  splendid  legation 
with      richly       decorated     tents, 
^     several  fine  cliariots-and-four,  and 
poems  to  be  recited  by  the  best 
actors.    He  states  that  Lysias  the 
orator  delivered  a  strong  invective 
against  him,   exciting  those  who 
heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan 
despot    from   sacrificing,    and    to 
plunder  the  rich  tents.    He  then 
details  how  the  purposes  of  Dio- 
nysius failed  miserably  on  every 
point ;  the  fine  tents  were  assailed, 
the  chariots  all  ran  wrong  or  were 
broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  the 
ships  returnin|r  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  *c.    Yet  in  spite  of  this 
ac<umnlation  of  misfortunes  (he 
tells  us),  Dionysius  was  completely 
soothed  by  his  flatterers  (who  told 
Mm  that  sueh  envy  always  followed 
upon  greatness),  and  did  not  desist 
Arom  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  events  of  38«  b.o.  Here 
he  again  tells  us,  that  Dionysius, 
persevering  in  his  poetical  occu- 
pations, composed  verses  which 
were  very  indifferent—that  he  was 
•n«»y  with  and  punished  Philoxe- 
BUS  and  others  who  criticised  them 
freely— that  he  sent  somt  of  these 


Now  it  k  improbable,  in  the 
Dionysius,— himself  a  man  of 


compositions  to  be  recited  at  the 
Olympio    festivirf,  with  the    best 
actors  and  reciters—that  the  poems, 
in  spile  of  these  advantages,  were 
despisedand  derided  by  theOlympic 
audience— that  Dionysius  was  dis- 
tressed by  this   repulse,   even  to 
anguish  and  madness,   and  to  the 
various    severities    .and    cruelties 
•gainst    his    friends  which    have 
been  already  mentioned  in  my  text. 
Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  :— 
1.  The  year  386  b.c.  is  noi  an 
Olympio   year.     Accordingly,   the 
proceedings  described  by  Diodorus 
in  XV.  6,  7,  all  done  by  Dionysiui 
after  his  hands  were  free  from  war> 
must  be   transferred   to   the  next 
Olympic  year,  384  b.o.    The  year 
in  which  DionysiUs  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events   of  Olympia, 
must  therefore  have  been  384  b.c, 
or  Olympiad  99  (relating  to  888  B.C.). 
3.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with 
XV.  7.  In  the  first  passage,  Diony- 
sius is  represented  as  making  the 
most  prodigious  efforts  to  display 
himself  at  Olympia  in  every  way, 
by  fine  tents,  chariots,  poems,  Ac. 
—and  also   as  having  onAergone 
the  signal  insult  f^om  the  orator 
Lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful 
failure  in  every  way.    Yet  all  this 
he    is    described    to    have  borne 
with  tolerable  equanimity,  being 
soothed  by  his  flatterers.    But,  in 
XV.  7  (relating  to  386  b.o.,  or  more 
probably  to  384  b.c.)  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  merely  fidled  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  his  poems ; 
nothing  whatever  being  said  about 
display   of  any  other  kind,    nor 
about  an  harangue  from  I^ysias, 
nor  insult  to  the  envoys  or  the 
teatfl.  Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  the 
poems  is  on  tUli  oocasion  affirmed 
to  have  thrown  Dionysius  lata  a 
paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  madbese. 
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ability  and  having  every  opportohity  of  profiting  i  by  good 
critics  whom  he  had  purposely  assembled  around  him — 
should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an  im- 
partial audience:  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a 
«imple  poetical  fEulure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him, 
should  work  with  sucl&  fearml  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into 
anguish  and  madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person 
like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of 
unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remaricably  exempt  from 
infirmities — soone  more  powerful  cause  is  required;  and 
that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when  we  conceive  the 
full  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.  He 
had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means  of  showing 
himself  off,  like  Kroesus  in  his  interview  with  SoloU;  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic 


Now  if  the  gre»t  and  insalting 
treatment,  which  Diodorns  refers 
to  888  B.C.,  eould  be  borne  patiently 
by  Dionysius— how  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  driven  mad  by 
the  far  less  striking  failure  in  384 
B.C.?  Surely  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  violent  invective  of  Ly- 
sias  and  the  profound  humiliation 
of  Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  Olympic  phnnomenon; 
the  former  as  cause,  or  an  essential 
part  of  the  cause— the  latter  as  ef- 
fect. The  facts  will  then  read  con- 
sistently and  in  proper  harmony. 
A$  they  now  appear  in  Diodorus, 
there  is  no  rational  explanation 
of  the  terrible  sufTering  of  Diony- 
sius described  in  zv.  7;  it  appears 
like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  re- 
ality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts 
and  outlay,  which  Diodorus  afHrms 
Dionysius  to  have  made  in  888  b.o. 
for  display  at  the  Olympic  games 
— com«>  lust  at  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius, being  in  the  middle  of  Ms 
Italian  war,  could  hardly  have  had 
either  leisure  or  funds  to  devote 
so  much  to  tbo  other  imrpose; 
whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  fest- 
ival, or  384  B.O.,  he  was  free  fh>m 
war,  and  had   nothing  to    divert 


him  from  preparing  with  great 
efforts  all  the  means  of  Olympic 
success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts 
which  Diodorus  has  stated  are 
nearly  all  correct,  but  that  he  has 
misdated  them,  referring  to  888  b.o., 
or  Olymp.  98— what  properly  be- 
longs to  884  B.C.,  or  Olymp.  99. 
Very  possibly  Dionysius  may  have 
sent  one  or  more  chariots  to  run 
in  the  former  of  the  two  Olym- 
piads; but  liis  signal  efforts,  with 
his  insulting  failure,  brought  about 
partly  by  Lysias,  belong  to  the 
latter., 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  citation  from 
the  oration  of  Lysias,  does  not 
specify  to  which  of  the  Olympiads 
it  belongs. 

«  Diodor.  XV.  T.  6t6  xal  uonQjiato 
YpdfStv  bntatiiocLio  picTd  icoXX^<; 
oitooS^C,  x«l  TOi)<  iv  touTOic  66^av 
l^ovTac  (jLCTeicifiittto,  xai  icpoTi|i.tt>v 
a6to()c  ouvSUtpi^e,  xai  tu>v  itot,if]- 
pL&Twv   iictOTdxa^  xai  S too9u>- 

ttt<  tlx*"** 

The  Syracusan  historian  Athanis 
(or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some 
peculiar  phrases  which  appeared 
in  the  verses  of  Dionysiuf;  seo 
Athenseus,  iii.  p.  98. 
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world  ;<  means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary,  and 
surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  daySy  whose 
praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind. 
He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid 
legation,  chariots,  and  outm)  of  acting  and  recitation  for 
the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen  on  the  holy 
plain;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public 
were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted 
their  purses  in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious 
ostentation.  In  this  high-wrouffht  state  of  expectation, 
what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers  returning 
from  the  festival?  That  their  mission  had  proved  a  tot^ 
failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure;  that  the  display  had 
called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because 
there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but 
simply  because  it  came  from  him;  that  its  very  magnificence 
had  operated  to  render  the  explosion  of  antipathv  against 
him  louder  and  more  violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  sacred 
ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that  access  to 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn 
indeed  that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  acci- 
dei\ts;  but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very 
accidents  would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering 
against  him.  To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred 
yet  more  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters 
to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment  when  Dionysius  expected 
to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is  thus 
informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of  insultd  to 
himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever  offered 
by  G-reeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  £re« 
quented  ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.  2    Never  in  any 

*■  Thnoyd.  ri.  16.   Ol  Yap*CXXY)vsc  the   Olympio  festiyali   stighti    or 

xal  Oicip  86va|i.iv   (ttlCu)  f)(iu)y   Tf|v  dispftxagement  from  the  spectatort^ 

ic6Xiv   iv6{iiaav,   tqi   c(t<jj>   iiaicpeitst  embittered   by   open   tanntt  from 

T^<  'OXu{Ani&Ce  Oeu)pia«  (speech  of  the     re-establithed    Messenian*— 

AlkibiadSs).  insteadof  the  honour  and  reTerenoo 

*  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  which  they  had  become  aoonitomed 

discourse  called  Arehidamua  (Or.  to  expect. 

▼i.    t.   Ill,   112)   of  Isokratds,  in  This  may  help  us  to  form  some 

which  the  Spartans   are  made  to  estimate  of  the  painful  sentiment 

feel  keenly  their  altered  position  of  Dionysius,    when    his    envoys 

after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra:    es-  returned  from  the  Olympic  festal 

pecially  the  insupportable  pain  of  of  384  b.o. 
encountering,  when  they  attended 
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other  case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  in- 
dividual, being  carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by 
violence  the  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not 
the  mere  ill-success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the 
soul  of  Dionysius,  driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary 
madness.  Though  he  had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at 
Syracuse,  not  au  his  mercenaries,  ships,  and  forts  in 
Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  force,  when  thus 
emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free-spoken 
crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  j^eace  of  387  b.c, 
that  Dionys^us  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  pi^to  vIbUb 
the  philosopher  Plato. »    The  latter— having  Syxwuse- 
come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyace  of  inquiry  and  heated  by 
curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  ^tna — was  Dionygius 
introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of  ^eat  influ- 
Tarentum  to  i)ion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  enoe  over 
at  Syracuse,  and  brother  of  Aristomach^,  the  ^^^^ 
wife  of  Dionysius.    Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more 
elsewhere:  here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating 
the  history  and  character  of  Dionysius.  Dion,  having  been 
profoundly  iinpressed  with  the  conversation  of  Plato,  pre- 
vailed upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also. 
Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  en- 
forcing his  doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably 

*  There  are  different  statements  marked  and   permanent  influence 

about  the  precise  year  in  which  on  the  character  of  the  latter),  and 

Plato    was    bom:    see    Diogenfts  his    interviews     with    Dionysius, 

liaert.  iii.  1-6.    The  accounts  flue-  should    have    taken    place    while 

tuate   between   429   and   428  B.C.;  Dionysius   was    carrying    on    the 

and  Hermodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii.  Italian     war     or     the     siege     of 

6)  appears  to  have  put  it  in  427  Bhegium.    I  think   that  the   date 

B.C.:  see  Oorsini,  Fast.  Attic,  iii.  of  the  interview  must  be  placed 

p.  230;  Ast,  Platen's  Leben.  p.  14.  after  the  capture  of  Bhegium  in 

Plato  (Epistol.  vii.  p.  324)  states  387   b.o.     And  the   expression   of 

himself  to  have  been  about  (oxe^ov)  Plato   (given   in  a  letter  written 

forty  years  of  age  when  he  visited  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards) 

Sicily   for  the  first  time.    If  we  about  his  own  age,  is  not  to  be 

accept   as   the   date    of  his   birth  taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 

428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty  years  that  he  might  have  been  forty-one 

of  age  in  388  b.o.  or    forty-two    when   he   came   to 

It    seems    improbable   that   the  Syracuse. 

conversation   of  Plato   with  Dion  Athenseus  (xi.  p.  607)  mentions 

at  Syracuse  (which  was  continued  the  visit  of  Plato, 
sufficiently    long    to    exercise    a 
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miserable— that  true  h:  ppiness  belonged  only  to  the 
virtuous — and  that  despots  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  courage.  ^  This  meagre  abstract  does  not  at  all 
enable  us  to  foUow  the  philosopher's  argument.  But  it  is 
plain  tliat  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and 
political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of 
speech  before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen;  and 
we  are  farther  told,  that  the  by-standers  were  gre&ilj 
captivated  by  his  manner  and  language.  Not  so  the  despot 
himself.  After  one  or  txo  repetitions  of  the  like  discourse, 
he  became  not  merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but  hostile 
to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken 
down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  min»;  which  nis  friends 
subscribed  to  pa^,  and  thus  released  mm.  Accor£ng  to 
Plutarch,  Plato  mmself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was 

Eut  by  Dion  aboard  a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey 
ome  the  Lacedsemonian  envoy  Pollis.  But  Dionysius 
secretly  entreated  Pollis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the 
voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Plato  was 
accordingly  landed  at  .^Igina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased,  or  re-purchase{  b v  Annikeris  of  Kyren^,  and 
sent  back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable 
story  of  the  two;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that 
Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became  for  a  moment  a  slave.  ^ 
That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato 
with  repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — 
was  an  event  naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  dismissing  the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to 
kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly  the  vin- 
dictive and  irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows 
how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  con- 
B.o.  887-888.  structions,  military,  civil,  and  religious  at  Syra- 
New  oon-  cuse.  He  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by 
Ind  °im^"*  adding  a  new  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the 
provem'enti  southem  cHfiF  of  EpipolsB,  fromEuryalus  to  the 
•iu8^»t  Y*.  suburb  called Neapolis;  which  suburb  was  now,it . 
rftouse.   ^'   would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of 

)  Vlutanroh,  Dion.  c.  6,  *  Plutarch,  Dion.  e.  6;  Diodor. 
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its  own — or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a  few 
years  earlier,  though  we  know  thai  it  was  unfortified 
and  open  during  the  attack  of  Imilkru  in  396  b.c.i  At  the 
same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the  Euryaluswas  enlarged 
and  completed  to  the  point  of  grandeur  which  its  present 
remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  Epipolse  became 
thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications,  from  its  base 
at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse  now 
comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, — Epipolse, 
Neapolis,  Tych§,  Achradina^  and  Ortygia;  each  portion 
having  its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  in- 
cluded within  the  same  outei*  walls.  Syracuse  thus  be- 
came the  largest  fortified  city  in  all  Greece;  larger  even 
than  Athens  in  its  then  exisi  ing  state,  though  not  so  large 
as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Feloponnesian  war,  whue 
the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also 
enlarged  the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  200  men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious 
gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  withpat  the 
city  walls;  and  he  further  decorated  the  city  with  viarious 
new  temples  in  honour  of  diflPerent  gods.  2 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  se- 
curity to  Syracuse,  and  conferred    imposing  jntentioi 
celebrity  on  the  despot  himself.     They  were  ofDiony- 
dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as  had  prompt-  ^^^  ^J/®' 
ed  his  ostentatious  legation  to  Olympia  in  384  wm  with 
B.C.;  a  legation  of  which  the  result  had  been  so  ^»^J»»8«- 
untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.     They  were  in- 
tended to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the 


XT.  7;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  17;  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Dion,  c.  a. 

>  Diodor.  xir.  68.  It  was  in  tbo 
conttraotion  of  these  eztensire 
foctifications,  seemingly,  that  Dio- 
nysius demolished  the  chapel  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  Syracusans 
in  honour  of  Dioklds  (Diodor.  ziii. 
685). 

Serra  di  Faloo  (Antiohitii  di 
Bicilia,  toI.  ir.  p.  107)  thinks  that 
Dionysius  constructed  only  the 
northern  wall  up  the  cliff  of  Epi- 
polsi,  not  the  southern.  This  latter 


(in  his  opinion)  was notconstructed 
until  the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point. 
The  passage  here  referred  to  in 
Diodorus  affords  to  my  mind  sufil- 
cient  evidence  that  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius constructed  both  the  south- 
em  wall  of  EpipolsB  and  the 
fortification  of  Neapolis.  The  same 
conclusion  moreorer  appears  to 
result  from  what  we  read  of  the 
proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon 
afterwardb*. 

*  Diodor.  n7.  18. 
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Syracuean  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they 
were  farther  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations  for 
the  war  against  Carthaf^ei  which  he  was  now  bent  upon 
renewing.  He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext, 
since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.  But 
this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,  ^ 
calculated  to  win  Tor  him  the  sympathies  of  all  GFreeks, 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  multitude.  And  as  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  insult 
cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a 
wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his  name 
from  the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

Thesum  of  1 500  talents^recently  piUagedfromthe  temple 
B.O.  888.  at  Agylla,2  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large 
War  with  anny  for  his  projected  war.  Entering  into  in- 
Oarthage.  trigues  with  some  of  the  disaffected  dependen- 
SionyTitw  ^^®®  ^^  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  encouraged  them 
orer  the  to  rovolt,  and  received  them  into  his  alliance, 
nfan^anny  "^^^  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate, 
under  but  could  obtain  no  redress;  upon  which  they 

Magon.  •  ^jj  ^jj^-j,  gj^g  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a 
large  force  of  hired  foreign  mercenaries  under  Magon,  and 
contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile 
to  Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as 
to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula  of 
Italy;  out  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where 
Dionysius  and  l&gon  both  commanded  in  person.  After 
several  combats  partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was 
joined  at  a  place  called  Kabi^la.  The  contest  was  mur- 
derous, and  the  bravery  great  on  both  sides;  but  at  length 
Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  himself  and 
10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain;  5000  were  made  prison- 
ers; while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They 
were  forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace;  which  Diony- 
sius consented  to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every 
Carthaginian  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all 
the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed 
for  the  costs  of  the  war.' 

>  Bee  Plato,  Epist.   rii.   p.  838,  ztI.  76*86. 

836— also  some  striking  lines,  ad-  Dionysius  —  iti^tst  XaPcIv   «p4 

dressed  by  the  poet  Theokritus  to  f  a«iv  cOXoyov  tou  icoXi{/kou,  Ac. 

Hiero  II.  despot  at  Syracuse  in  *  Diodor.  zt.  16. 

the  suoeeeding  century :  Theokrit.  *  Diodor.  xr.  16. 
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The  Carthaginian  generals  afiPected  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  but  stated  (\mat  was  probably  the 
truth),  they  could  not  pledge  themselves  u>r  the  bauie  with 
execution  of  such  terms,  without  assent  from  the  the  Oartha- 
authorities  at  home.  They  solicited  a  truce  of  Ionium** 
a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  for  in-  Jj.  ^^ich 
struotions.  Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  is' de?l!ald 
Dionysius  granted  their  request.  Accounting  ^^^  *er- 
the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Funic  yoke  *  **"' 
to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted 
himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Qelon.  But 
this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved 
ruinous  to  him;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  G^recian  mili- 
tary proceeding.  The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gra- 
dually recovered  their  spirits.  In  place  of  the  slain  general 
Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was 
named  commander;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
abilityi  who  so  Contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganise  his  troops, 
that  when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius 
had  fled.  In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called 
Kronium,  he  underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His 
brother  LeptinSs,  who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain 
gallantly  fighting;  those  around  him  were  defeated;  while 
Dionysius  himseu,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other  wing, 
had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and 
driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp, 
pursued  with  merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  incensed  by  their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quar- 
ter nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies, 
of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  for  burial;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by  night 
and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp.  < 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army, 
perhaps  even  of  Carthage  herself—- gained    at  b.o.  sss. 
Kronium  by  the  youthfiQ  son  of  Magon.    Im-  He  con- 
mediately  after  it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.  His  ^^^^e^with 
army  probably  had  been  too  much  enfeebled  by  oarthage, 
the  former  defeat  to  undertake  farther  offensive  JJy*®^^'^ 
operations;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet  no  Toorabie^o 

»  Diodor.  xr.  16,  17. 
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thage:  he 
covenants 
to  pay 
tribute  to 
Gartliage. 


himself:  «ii  regular  appointment  as  general.  The  Oartha- 
to^  west  of  ginian  authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize 
H*i  'k^*'  ^^^^  favourable  moment  iot  making  peace,  and 
sim-pudered  Sent  to  Dionysius  envoys  with  full  powers.  But 
to  Oar-  Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by  large  con- 
cessions; giving  up  to  Oartnage  Selinus  with  its 
territorv,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigenjbine  terri- 
tory— aU  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Haly- 
kus ;  and  farther  covenanting  to  pay  to  Carthage 
the  sum  of  1 000  talents.  ^  To  these  unfiavouraDle  conditions 
Dionysius  was  constrained  to  subscribe;  after  having  but 
a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate 
all  Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it  seems  doubt* 
ful  whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to 
pay  down  at  once,  we  may.  reasonably  presume  that  he 
would  undertake-  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments. 
And  we  thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement 
of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians.^ 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is 
B.C.  382-869.  transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything 
A^ffairs  of  aboutDionysius  for  thirteen  years  after  the  jpeace 
Southern  of  383-382  B.C.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians 
acrow  the"  (i>^  379  B.C.)  sent  an  armament  to  the  southern 
Caiabrian  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
^ro/ected*  ^"8  *^®  ^^^  ^^  Hipponium  and  its  inhabitants. « 
but  not  '  But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  with- 
executed.  drawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence 
of  previous  misfortunes — fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of 
their  Libyan  dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened  the 
safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during  one  of 
these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint 
echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now 
Calabria  Ultra).  He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the 
narrowest  portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Skyletium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate 


«  Diodor.  XV.  17. 

*  Plato,  Bpistol.  7ii.  p.  338  A. 
After  reciting  the  advice  which 
Dion  and  he  had  given  to  Diony- 
sius the  younger,  he  proceeds  to 
say— iToipiov  y^P  «Tvat,  tooto)'!  y^- 
voptsvo)*,  itoXo  jxaXXov  5oo).u)!j3to9at 


K«pxv)Sovtou;  T^c  iitl  rtA.u»vo«  Ot^TOtC 

<u9ncp  vuv  touvsvtIov,  iicatY)^ 
adtoO   9ipov    iri^sto    fiptiv 
Toic  ()app^p.oi<,  Ac 
'  Diodor  XV.  2i. 
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the  territoi^r  of  Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of  Italy, 
and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control.  Professedly 
the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Luca- 
nians;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut 
off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Tarentine  Oulf.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  inter- 
posed from  without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
scheme;  but  its  natural  difficulties  would  be  in  themselves 
no  small  impediment,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was 
even  begun.  ^ 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in 
my  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  ^  ^  882-869 
Greece.  In  382  B.C.,  the  Spartans  made  them-  ^I'eiationsof 
selves  by  fraud  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  Dionysius 
permanent  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  b.c,  J^i^q^^J^ 
they  put  down  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  thus 
attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.  But  in  379  b.c., 
there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedssmonians 
from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  against 
Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  b.c.,  which  left  them  to 
contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military  ascendency 
altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  alreadv  related  at 
large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedssmonians 
at  Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  Lphikrat^;  about  three  years  affcer  the  battle, 
when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in 
Peloponnesus^  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of 
GtSkvlB  and  Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army.  But  his  troops 
neither  stayed  long,  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous 
service.  2 


>  Strabo,  vi.  p.  961 ;  Pliny,  H.  N. 
iii.  10.  The  latter  calls  the  isthmus 
twenty  miles  broad,  «nd  says  that 
Dionysius  wished  (interoisam)  to 
cut  it  through:  Strabo  says  that 

VOL.  X. 


he  proposed  to  wall  it  across 
(6iaxit;(iCiiv),  which  is  more  prob- 
able. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.   vi.  2,  4,  83; 
Tii.  i.  20-28.    Diodor.  xv.  70. 
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In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius 
B.O.  868.  against  the  Carthaginians.  Observing  that  they 
New  war  ^*^  heem  lately  much  enfeebled  by  pestilence 
undertaken  and  by  mutiny  of  their  African  subjects,  he 
sius^gSnst  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  trying 
Carthage,  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  b.c.  had  obliged 
flrst^tuc*  ^^^  ^  relinquish.  A  false  pretence  being 
cessfui,  but  readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
mateiy  de-  POssessions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a  large 
feated  near  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and  3000  horse; 
an?forc?i  ^og^^^e^  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store  ships 
to  retain  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  much  of  the 
home.  Qpgjj  territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded 

in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  £ryx — ^and  then  laid 
siege  to  Lilybseum.  This  town,  close  to  the  western  cape 
of  Sicily,  1  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Moty§  (of  which  we  hear  little  more 
since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  b.o.),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to 
attack  it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines.  But  it 
was  80  numerously  garrisoned,  and  so  well  defended,  that 
he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to 
blockade.  His  fleet  kept  the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to 
intercept  supplies  from  Africa.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  me  had  ti^en 
place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had 
been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage, 
he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lilybssum; 
keeping  130  men  of  war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of 
Eryx,  and  sending  the  remainder  home  to  Syracuse.  Of 
this  incautious  proceeding  the  Carthaginians  took  speedy 
advantage.  The  conflagration  in  their  port  had  been  much 
overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them  200  ships  of 
war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed  across 
in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 
they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise; 
and  succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and 
towing  off  nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  ad- 
vantage, LilybsBum  became  open  to  reinforcement  and 
supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no  longer  thought  it 
woi^h  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade.    On  the  approach 

>  Died  or.  zxii.  p.  304. 
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of  winter,  boi^  parties  resumed  the  position  which  they 
had  occupied  berore  the  recent  movement,  i 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  a^ain  taking 
up  arms,  nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  ot  bo.  ses-se? 
the  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  Djonysius 
which  they  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  B.C.  gains  the 
But  he  received  (about  January  or  February  |ed*y  JtVhe 
367  B.O.)  news  of  a  different  species  of  success,  Lensean 
which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  S^'hlns!  ** 
victory  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  Lensean  festival  His  joy  at 
of  Athens,  one    of    his    tragedies   had  been  He  dies 'of 
rewarded  with  the  first  prize.  A  chorist  who  ferer  soon 
had  been  employed  in  the  performance — eager  »f*«»^*'d«- 
to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse 
uad  to  ootain  the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await 
the  messenger— hasted  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a 
vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by 
a  straight  course  with  the  advantage  of  favourable  winds. 
He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news,  and  received  the 
full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  him;  for  though  on  former  oc- 
casions he  had  obtained  the  second  or  tmrd  place  in  the 
Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the 
wine,  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  > 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  ad- 
venture, and  danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  character 
have  lefb  a  constitution  sufficiently  exhausted  of  Diony- 
to  give  way  easily  before  acute  disease.  Through-  •^'^ 
out  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared  himself.  He  was 
a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental ;  always  jpersonally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  war 
— keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  ffovemment  at  home — yet  employing  spare 
time  (which  Philip  of  Macedonwas  surprised  that  he  could 
find3)  in  composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for 
prizes  fairly  adjudged.    His  personal  bravery  was  con- 
spicuous, and  he  was  twice  severely  wounded  in  leading 

>  Diodor.  xr,  78;  xvi.  5.    •  Diodor.  xv.  74.    •  Plutareb,  Timoleon,  e.  16. 
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his  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective  skill  as  an  ambitious 
politician — his  military  resource  as  a  commander — and 
the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided  implements 
of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking  war, 
— are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Soman 
Scipio  Africanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionvsius  and 
Agathokles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots 
of  Syracuse,  as  the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for 
action  known  to  him — men  who  coxnbined^  in  the  most 
memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacily.i  This  criticism, 
coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne  out  by  the 
biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge. 
No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so 
lofty  a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking 
military  exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur 
unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius 
boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened 
by  adamantine  chains  ;2  so  powerful  was  his  mercenary 
force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so  completely  had 
the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to  subiection.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability  than  the 
unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  A^thokl^ 
played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
that  of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most 
favoured  by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary 
accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecian 
cities;  the  local  speciality  of  Ortygia.  That  'islet  seemed 
expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — 
apart  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  of  Syracuse, — 
having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval  force, 
and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes 
at  the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also) 
upon  those  repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  with  a  force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear 

'  Polyb.  XT.  36.    Ai6  xal  IliitXtov  ai)v  vq)  toXpiijpoTdiTouci  clxcXv,  tobc 

Sxiiclcovi  fatfi)    t6v   iepu>Tov   xata-  icspl  'AYa^oxXia  xal  Aiovu«iov  to^ 

icoXc|ti^aavtot    Kapx>)^o^Uu<^    4pu)Tij-  2ixiXiu>Ta<. 

Oivxa,    tlvac  6itoXa|tpivct    npgcYpia-  *  PlaUroh,  Dion,  •.  7, 
TixtoT^TOuc     Mpa«     jiYovivat     xal 
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of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions, 
during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as 
destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa, 
hut  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest 
the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory; 
once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina — a  second 
time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  off  Katana,  he 
had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina. 
On  both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war;  exalting  Dionysius  from 
impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  un- 
measured triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to  allow  for 
this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never  befel  Agathokl^s), 
when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,  ^ 
and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the 
panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means 
whereby  Dionysius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those 
employed  by  Agathokles — analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still 
darker  colouring  in  the  details — will  appear  hereafter. 
That  HermokratSs — who  had  filled  with  credit  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  and  whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  following  —  should  aspire  to  become  despot,  was  no 
unusual  phsenomenon  in  Grecian  politics;  but  that  Diony- 
sius should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.^ 
If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in 
fastening  round  his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free 
constitution  as  their  birthright,  those  ^adamantine  chains^ 
which  they  were  well  known  to  abhor —  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been  dexterously 
chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseverance 
and  audacity;  but  we  maybe  also  sure  that  it  was  nefarious 
in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the  people 
were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a  prelude 

'  The  example  of  Dionysiae— his  meat  oyer  httman  affairs, 

long  career  of  success  and  quiet  *  IsokraMs,  Or.  t.  (Philipp.)   s. 

death— it   among    those   cited   by  73.  Aiov6aioc  •  •  •  .  .  iici8u(ii^9ac  (M- 

Gotta  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  vapx^ac   dXiYioc  «al   |tavixu><} 

S3,  81,  86)   to  refute  the  doctrine  xal    toXjii^sac    finavxa   itp&Ttciv   tk 

of  Balbut  as  to  the  providence  of  (pipovts  irpo;  xifjv  fiuvotpiiv  tadi'V^v,  Ac. 
the  gods  and  their  moral  govern- 
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to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in 
trade  of  Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear 
prefaced  by  more  impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with 
a  larger  measure  of  violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the 
case  of  Dionysius.  He  was  indeed  powerfully  seconded  at 
the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian 
arms.  But  his  scheme-  of  usurpation,  far  from  diminishing 
such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase  it,  by  disuniting 
the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Dionysius  achieved  nothing 
in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Q^ela  and  Kamarina. 
He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as  those 
previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated; 
and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into 
traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation 
of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the 
energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but  from  the  opportune 
epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victo- 
rious career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  and  boldness 
to  make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything 
known  to  contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  pru- 
dence to  keep  it  unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained 
carefully  those  two  precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies 
as  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias, 
under  simular  circumstances — intimidation  over  the  citi- 
zens, and  careful  organization,  with  liberal  pay  among  his 
mercenaries.  I  He  was  temperate  in  indulgences;  never 
led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the  commission  of  violence.  > 
This  abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  his  life, 

>  Thucyd.  vi.  66.    AXX4  xal  8ia  to  Paris,  p.  8). 

icp6Tepov  ^6vY]Qs<,  toTc  piiv  icoXlxatc  *  Oornelius  Kepos,  De  Begibas, 

f  o^cpiv,  toU  ti  iietxoOpoic  &xpi()ici  o>  2.    ''Dionysius   prior,   et  mftnu 

itoXX^TcpicepiovTitoO&otpaXouccxpd-  fortis,  ot  belli  peritas  fait,  et,  id 

•cY]oc  (Hippias).  quod  in  tyranno  non  facile  repeii- 

On   the   liberality  of  tlie   elder  tur,  minime  libidinosus,  non  luzu> 

Dionysius  to  liis  mercenaries,  see  riosus,    non    avarus,    nullius   rei 

an  allusion  in  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  denique    cupidus,    nisi   singularis 

p.  848  A.  perpetuique   imperii,    ob   eamque 

The  extension  and  improvement  rem  crudelis.   Nam  dum  id  studuit 

of  engines  for  warlike  purposes,  munire,UttlliaspeperoitTit»,queiD 

under  Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  ejus  insidiatorem  putaret."   To  the 

sort  of  epoch  (Atbenseus  de  Machi«  same  purpose  Oicero,  Tuio.  Disp. 

nis    ap.    Mathemat.    Veteres,    ed.  v.  20. 
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since  manv  a  Grecian  despot  perished  throuffh  desperate 
feeling  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his  outrages. 
With  Dionysiusi  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  of  money  as  a 
means  of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion 
all  his  energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast 
military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous  ability  served 
both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  Mow  his  treasury  was 
supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  pressing 
upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however 
that  his  exactions  from  the  S^racusans  were  exorbitant  ;> 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples;  and 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects.  >  Besides 
the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  his 
orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a  regular  body  of 
spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated  among  the 
body  of  the  citizens.'  The  vast  quarry-prison  of  Syracuse 
was  his  work.^  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and  the 
fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  number- 
less victims  perished;  more  than  10,000  according  to  the 
general  language  of  Plutarch. »  He  enriched  largely  his 
younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries;  among  which  latter, 
Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering  a  fortune 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated.*  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indi« 
eating  a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near 
relatives.    And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one, 

>  Aristotel.  Politie.  t.  9,  6.  crimes  of  Dionytias  wbiob  Paata* 

*  Ptendo-Ari8tot«l.  OCoonomio.  nias  had  raad  and  describes  by  the 
li.  e.  31,  43;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deo-  general  words  Aiovualou  xi.  dvooitb- 
mm,  ill.  8i,  83,  84;  Valerius  Maxim,  xatai— and  wbich  be  accuses  Pbilis- 
i.  1.  tus  of  baring  intentionally  omitted 

*  Plutarob,  Dion.  e.  38;  Plutarcb,  in  bis  bistory— we  cannot  now  tell 
De  Ouriositate,  p.  888  A ;  Aristotel.  (Pausan.  i.  18, 8:  compare  Plutarcb, 
Politie.  T.  9,  8.  Tbe  titles  of  tbese  Dion,  c.  88).  An  autbor  named 
spies— fltl  icoTotYtoYlStc  xaXou|«,cvai—  Amyntianus,  contemporary  witb 
as  we  read  in  Aristotle;  or  ol  no-  Pausanias,  and  among  tbose  per- 
TaYU>7cic— M  wo  And  in  Plutarcb^  used  by  Pbotius  (Godex,  131),  bad 
may  perbaps  botb  bo  eorroet.  composed  parallel  lives  of  Diony- 

*  Oioero  in  Verrem,  t.  66,  148.  sius  and  tbe  Emperor  Domiiian. 

*  Plutarcb, DeFortuniAlexandri.  «  Plato,  Epistol.  rii.  p.  883  A; 
Uagni,  p.  888  B.    Wbat  were  tbe  Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  6,  6. 
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not  even  them;^  tbat  though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly 
brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as  to 
every  one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the 
most  tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives, 
his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  anyone  with 
a  razor  near  to  his  faee,  he  is  said  to  have  singed  his  own 
beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his  brother  and  his  son 
were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced  to 
change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before 
they  were  permitted  to  see  nim.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating 
Dionysius,  was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that 
his  waking  thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such 
a  project.  And  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Diony- 
sius put  to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  sus- 
picion that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about  the 
barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian 
citizen  named  AristeidSs,  who  had  refused,  with  indignant 
expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  2 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetual 
mistrust,  danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity 
both  to  and  from  every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only 
on  armed  barbarians  or  liberated  slaves — which  beset 
almost  every  Grecian  despot,  and  from  which  the  greatest 
despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  philo* 
sophers  emphatically  insisted  that  such  a  man  must  be 
miserable,  3  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass 

*  Plato,   Epistol.  Tii.  p.  S32  D.  little  was  the  value  of  grandeur 

iiovuatoc  8i  cU  (tiav  iciXiv  dOpolaac  in  the  midit  of  terror— is  recounted 

icflcaav   2ixcXiav   &ic6   ao^ia^,    «ia«  by  Oipero, 

T  •  6  «o  V  0  6  8  c  V  l>  |«.i  Y  t  <  i  a  u>  0  ?1, 4^0.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  8 ;  Plutarch, 

This  brief,   bnt  tignificant   ex-  Timoleon,  c.  6. 

pression  of  Plato,  attests  the  ex-  '  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by 

eessiTC    mistrust    which    haunted  Plato,  Isokratfts,  Oicero,  Seneca, 

Dionysius,  as  a  general  fact ;  which  Plutarch,  Ac,  is  nowhere  so  for- 

is  illustrated  by  the  anecdotes  of  cibly  laid  out  at  in  the  dialogue 

Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disput.  r.  20,23;  of    Xenophon    called    Hier6  —  ot 

and  De  Officiis,   ii.  7 ;   Plutarch,  which  indeed  it  forms  the  text  and 

Dion,  c.  9 ;  Diodor.  xir.  2.  theme.   Whoever  reads  the  picture 

The    well-known    anecdote    of  of  the  position  of  a  Oreciaii  tupav- 

DamokUs,  and  the  sword  which  voc,  will  see  that  is  was  scarcely 

Dionysius  caused  to  be  suspended  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be 

orer  his  head  by  a  horsehair,   in  other  than  a  cruel  and  oppressiT* 

the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  ruler, 
banquet,   as   an  illustration  how 
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of  admiring  spectatorSi  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by 
its  awe^triking  grandenr,  and  by  the  fall  satisfaction  of 
ambitioas  dreams;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering 
when  wounded  in  the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult 
in  place  of  admiration,  at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.C.,  above-described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over 
whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation  for  that 
which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — from  his  garrison 
of  Gauls,  Hierians,  and  Gampanians,  in  Ortygia — from  his 
spies — his  prison — and  his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population 
generally,  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a 
great  fortress,  with  vast  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its 
governor,  ^whose  policy  >  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it;" 
while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic  communities  were 
degraded,  enslaved,  and  half-depopulated.  On  this  topic, 
the  moumfril  testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and 
Isokratds,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness 
Plato.  In  his  advice,  ^ven  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points : 
first,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  op- 
pressive despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently 
and  by  fixed  laws;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under 
free  constitutions,  the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily, 
which  at  his  accession  had  become  nearly  barbarised  and 
half-deserted.  2 

■  See  the  oitation  from  Plato,  in  Xircov,   (t)<  o6x  tTtov  at  iciXti<  ^EX- 

ft  note  immedifttely  preceding.  Xv)vlSa«  i^^o6ea<  (tub  pappdipa>v  olxU 

*  Plftto,  £piitol.  iii.  p.  315  E  (to  (tiv,  ofj^i  2upaxou9iou;  iTcixou^lvai. 

the  yonnger  Dionysius).     Oaoi  8'  .  .  .  .  tix;  s7u>  |Aev  sxsXsuov,  9^ 

o&x  6Xl7ot  X^YKtv  9S  itp6;  xtvac  tu>v  8*  oux  ij8sXs<  icpdcTTStv  auxd. 

«api    es  itpS9^Ku6vTtt>v,  u>c    Spot  eou  Again,    see  Epistol.   ▼!!.   p.  881 

iiOTt  Xt^ovTOc  dxoOsac  t7tt>    {xUXov  F.  832  B.  884  D.  836  A.-D.^and  the 

toe  td<   Ti  *£XXi)vi8a«    ii6Xti(  brief    notice    given    by    Photius 

tv  StxcXlf  0  IxlCttv,  xaiSupa-  (Codex,  93)  of  the  lost  historical 

xoueloocixtxoufleai,  tfiv  ap^y)v  works  of  Arrian,  respecting  Dion 

dvtl  Tupatvvi8o<  sU  potetXsiav  (UTOtexiq-  and  Timoleon. 

oavTa,TaoT'ipaei|&ivTOtK8itxu>Xu9at,  Epistol.   rii.   p.   357   A.    (What 

000  9968pa   itpoOu|AOU|Aivou,   vuv  8i  Dion  intended  to  do,  bad  he  not 

Ai«t>va  8t8dexot|&t  8pqiv  a6td  xaUTot,  been     prerented   by    death)  —  Kal 

xal  toTc  8iavoiQ|Aaet    xole   eotc   tVjv  pttrdt  raOra  2txsXiav  &v  x^v  &XX7)v 

o^v  &p)(V)v  dfatpoOfxtQa  9t.  xat(pxi9a,    to6<   (xiv  PapPdpoo^ 

Ibid.  p.  319  0.    Mig  |u  8tapdiXXs  i)v    vuv    ixou9iy    dfsX6|&svoc, 
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The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  ix^  Skaly  krge 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained 
his  conquestsi  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  settlemieats 
at  the  cost  of  the  subdued  Hellenic  cities.  In  Kaxos, 
Elatana,  Leontini,  and  Messene,  the  previous  residents  had 
been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted,  out  of  Gallio 
and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  transformedi 
with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence  or 
exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also 
became  far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner 
Dionysius  had  suppressed,  and  al  sorbed  into  Syracuse  and 
Lokri,  the  once  autonomous  Grecian  communities  of 
Bhegium,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions  of  Italy,  he  had  allied 
himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  who,  even  without 
his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Italiot  Ghreeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  firom  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  his  career,  we  shall  observe,  that 
he  began  by  losing  Q-ela  and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose, 
not  from  any  success  of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence 
which  ruined  his  enemies ;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous 
collusion  with  them,  which  I  nave  already  remarked  to 
have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to  his 
dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  b.c, 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gela,  Elama- 
rina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most 
decisive  success.    But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune 

Soot  fL^  Oiiip  T^C  xoiv^C  iXtu-  putting    down    the   despotism    ftt 

Gtplac  8tcnoXi|i,v)aavicp6«  t^v  Byraouie),  but  the  Campanian  and 

TupavvlSa,  To(>c  S'  I|iicpoa8tv  other    mercenarieg    provided    for 

oUT]Tdic   Twv  *£XXi}vtxu>v  t6-  by    the   elder  Dionyeiue    on    iht 

icu>v    tUxdc   dp^aUcxal   ica-  lands    of    the    extruded    Greeks. 

Tp<pac    oUiQ9ti«    xaxotxlaac.  These     men     would     hare     the 

Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  9.  strongest    interest    in    upholding 

«l  Si  icXtlaTat  ic6Xsi<  6ic6  |)ap3dpa>v  the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance 

liiY&Stuv   xal    OTpaTiu>Tu>v    d|ilo6u)y  of  their  own  properties  was  oon- 

xaTel^ovto.  nected  with   it.    Dion   thought  it 

The    p4pf)apoi    to    whom    Plato  prudent  to  conciliate  this  powar- 

alludei  in  this  last  passage,  are  ful  force  by  promising  oonflrmation 

not    the   Carthaginians    (none    of  of  their  properties  to  suoh  of  them 

whom  could  be  expected  to  come  as  would    act   upon   the   aide    of 

in   and   fight   for  the  purpose  of  freedom 
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turned  against  him.  He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and 
owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to  nothinff  but 
the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Imukon. 
A  third  time,  in  383  b.o.,  Dionysius  gratuitously  renewed 
the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant  success  at  first, 
he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede  to  Car- 
thage all  the  territonr  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between 
the  Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  his  command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — 
amounts  to  this:  that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached  to 
the  river  Himera — at  the  later  period  only  to  the  river 
Halykus.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  two  com- 
prebends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part  of  its  territory; 
which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic  soil 
rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS-DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGERr-AND  DION. 

The  elder  DionysiuSy  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted 
B.O.  867.  ^^  having  left  his  dominion  ^fastened  by  chains 
Family  left  ^^  adamant;"  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body 
by  Biony.  of  mercenaries,^  well  trained  and  well  paid — by 
death**  *^  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Orty- 
gia — by  400  ships  of  war — by  immense  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  military  stores — and  by  established  m- 
timidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  These  were 
really  ^chains  of  adamant" — so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  But  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor competent  to  the  task ;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed 
succession.  He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had 
married  both  atthesametime,ashasbeen  already  mentioned. 
By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son  named 
Dionysius,  and  two  others;  by  the  Syracusan  wife,.  Aristo- 
machS,  daughter  ofHipparinus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparinus 
and  Nysseus — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  > 
Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  name- 
sake. Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was 
considerably  younger.  Aristomache  his  mother  had  long 
remained    childless;   a  fact  which  the   elder   Dionysius 

>  Both  Diodoras  (ZTi.  9)  and  Cor-  pue,  "Ft.  204,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athe- 

nelint  Nepot  (Dion,  o.  6)  tpeak  of  mBnm,  x.  p.  486;  Diodor.   xvi.  6; 

100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.    The  Cornel.  Nepoe  (Dion,  o.  1). 

former  speaks  of  400  ships  of  war ;  The  Scholiast  on  Plato*s  fourth 

the  latter,  of  600.  Epistle  gives  information  respect- 

The  numbers  of  foot  and  horse  ing    the    personal    relations    and 

appear     eridently      exaggerated,  marriages  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 

Both    authors   must  hare   copied  not    wholly   agreeing   with   what 

from  the  same  original;  possibly  is  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 

Ephoms.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6,  Theopom- 
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ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the 
Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the 
supposed  sorceress.^ 

The  ofi&pring  of  Aristomachd,  though  the  younger 
brood  of  the  two,  derived  considerable  advantage  pion-his 
from  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her  connexion 
brother  Dion.  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  SionyJian 
Aristomache,  had  been  the  principal  abettor  of  family, 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  own  fortune,  ^  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure. 
So  completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  that  his 
son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse, ' 
possessing  property  estimated  at  above  lOU  talents  (about 
23,0002.).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  dai:ghter  Sophrosyne  in 
marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger 
Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Arete,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  ThearidSs,  to  Dion.  As 
brother  of  AristomachS,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife 
and  to  Sophrosyn^  the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius;  as 
husband  of  AretS,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the 
younger.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding 
any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother  and  sister) 
were  usual  in  Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by 
such  ties  between  the  members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion, 
among  the  ^adamantine  chains"  which  held  fast  his  do- 
minion. 

*  Plntaroh,  Dion.  c.  8.  The  age  of  therefore    must    have    been  boru 

the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  at  least  as  early  as  872  b.o.  ;  per- 

positirely  specified.    But  in    the  haps  eren  earlier.  Suppose  Diony- 

year  866  B.o.^or  866  b.o.  at  the  sius    the  younger  to  hare    been 

latest— he  had  a  son,  ApoUokratds,  twenty  years  of  age  when  Apollo* 

old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  kratds  was  bom;  he  would  thus 

the  command  of  Ortygia,  when  he  be  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the 

himself  evacuated  it  for  the  first  beginning  of  S07  B.o.,  when  Dio- 

time  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  87).    We  nysius  the  elder   died.     The  ez- 

cannot    inppose  ApoUokratfii    to  pres'siont  of  Plalo,  ai  to  the  youth 

have  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  Dionysius  tho  younger  at  that 

of  age  at  the  moment  when  he  juncture,  are  not   uninitable   to 

was  entrusted  with  such  a  function,  such  an  age. 

having  his  mother  and  sisters  under  *  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  6,  6. 

his  charge  (c.   60).    Apollokratfts  '  Plato,  Epistol.  ri;     p.  847  A. 
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Aptrtfrom  wealth  and  high  j^osition,  the  personal 
character  of  Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  pro- 
ohMaoter  Bu»©iit.  He  was  of  an  energetic  temper,  great  bra- 
of  Dion/  very,  and  very  considerable  mental  capacities. 
Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion, his  amo- 
tion was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  aud  egoistic,  like 
that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated  with  vehement  love  of 
power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense 
of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual  will  to 
fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.  He 
was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and 
braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  convictions. 

Bom  about  the  year  408  b.c.,^  Dion  was  twenty-one 
Plato,  years  of  age  in  387  b.c.,  when  the  elder  Diony- 

Sfe  p  -***  ^^^^'  having  dismantled  Ehegium  and  subdued 
thagor^an  Krotou,  attained  the  maximum  of  his  dominion, 
^hers'^"  *®  master  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
^  *"*  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in- 

law  Dionysius,  Dion  doiU)tle8S  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby 
this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired;  as  well  as  in  the 
life  of  indulffence  and  luxury  wnich  prevailed  ^nerally 
among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  whidi  to  the 
Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  repulsive.  > 
That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387 
B.C.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood, who  had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  in- 
fluence over  the  cities  of  those  regions — and  wno  still  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation,  even  after  complete  political 
downfall,  through  individual  ability  and  rank  of  the  mem- 
bers, combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism,  and 
attachment  among  themselves.    With  thes6  I*ythagoreans 

Compare    the    offer    of   Dion   to  about  B54  b.o.    He  would  thus  bo 

maintain  fifty  triremes  at  his  own  bom  aboat  408  b.o. 

•xpenie  (Plntarcb,  Dion»  e.  6).  *  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  836  D. 

*  Dion  wae  fifty-five  yean  bf  age  iXOivxa  H  (At  6  xabvQ  Xt7i(Mvoc  at» 

at  the  tiuv  of  hia  death,  in  the  pie«  tt^otiiAOv,  *lTaXtti>Ttx«»»  Tt  xal 

fourth  year  after   hii    depattvre  2upaicooa(u>v  TpaictCu»v  icX;l^i|<,  o6- 

ttom  Peloponneeua  (Oomeliua  Ne-  Saft^  oOda|AU>«  fjpcaxt,    8U  xc  t^c 

pot,  Dion,  c.  10).  ^fAip«<  i|iitt|&itXd(uvov  Cfv  ««l  |iV)M- 

Hls  death  took  place  eeemingly  nort  xoif&u>usvov  (xivov  v6xt<i>p,  Ao. 
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Dion  alsoy  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations, 
was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.  ^  Through  them 
he  came  into  intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation 
made  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  bre« 
vity,  and  the  mathematical  researches,  of  the  Eztmordi- 
Fytha^oreans,  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  J*JJ  ^^^^' 
effect  upon  Dion;  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  Plato  upon 
that  brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attachment  ^***°* 
and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 
But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He 
possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery 
of  political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm  of  eloquence,  to 
which  the  Pythagoreans  were  strangers.  The  stirring 
effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  democratical 
atmosphere  in  ihrhich  Plato  had  been  brought  up,  had 
developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind; 
and  great  as  that  aptitude  appe«rs  in  his  remaining  dia- 
logues, there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater 
in  his  conversation;  greater  perhaps  in  387  b.c.,  when  he 
was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic  Plata--than  it  became  in  later 
days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.  ^  Brought  up  as  Dion 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  see 
around  him  only  slavish  deference  and  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment— ^unused  to  open  speech  or  large  philosophical  dis- 
cussion— ^he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and 
a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community— rwith  correlative 
rights  and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined 

I  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  t.  20;  De  with  Sokratfii)  wag  the  first  Pytha- 

Bepublio.  i.  10.    Jamblichui  (Vit.  gorean  who  left  any  written  me- 

PythagorK,   c.  199)  ealls  Dion  a  morial.   That  thie  book  oould  only 

member  of  the  Pythagorean  brother-  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 

hood,  whioji  may  be  doubted ;  but  an  influential  Syraousan— and  eren 

hit  assertion  that  Dion  procured  by  him  only  for  a  large  prioe^is 

for  Plato,  though  only  by  means  easy  to  beliere. 

of  a  large  price  (100  min»),  the  See  the  InstrtictiTe  Dissertation 

possession  of  a  book  oomposed  by  of  Ovuppe,  Ueber  die  Vragmente 

the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  des  Arohytas  und  der  ftlteren  Pytha- 

not  improbable.  The  ancient Pytha-  goreer,  p.  84,  26,  48,  Ac. 

goreans  wrote  nothing.    Philolaus  *  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato, 

(seemingly    about    oontemporary  Epist.  ril.  p.  528  F. 
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bylaws  and  protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating 
from  the  collective  entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the 
foreground  of  ordinary  Ghrecian  morality — reigned  spon- 
taneously in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian  festival  crowd — 
and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though  not  &om 
his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists,  and 
poets.  This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental  with 
philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely 
set  forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but 
also  exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements  into  an 
ideal  perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a  strict, 
even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual 
enjoyment;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and 
body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by 
his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening 
and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious  prac- 
tical illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth 
Dioniearni  ^^*^  consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition 
to  hftte  the  of  the  learner  enabled  it  to  take  full  effect.  Dion 
?es  °oSsm  ^®^*™®  ^^  altered  man  both  in  public  sentiment 
— he  °oon?  and  in  individual  behaviour.  He  recollected  that 
^'oHtfcai''*  *w®nty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse  had 
aud  refer-  been  as  free  as  Athens.  He  learnt  to  abhor 
matory  the  iniquity  of  the  despotism  by  which  her 
liberty  had  been  overthrown,  and  by  which  sub- 
sequently the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot^s  instruments. 
He  conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all 
this  accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish 
first  to  cleanse  Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to 
clothe  her  anew  m  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom ; 
yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  govern- 
ment as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of 
establishing  an  improve^  constitutional  polity,  originated 
by  himself,  with  laws  which  «hould  not  only  secure  in- 
dividual rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.  < 

■  Plato,  Bpistol.  Tii.  p.  836  Tf,  CtoOai,  8tt  ti^v  dpY^v  tl  xatiax*v, 
Aiu>ya  7&P  ix«b  oaf  (i>c  ol^a,  ci>c  Oliv  u>c  oii%  5v  icoxt  iff  &XXo  Yt  oj/^^t 
u  ««pl  dv0p«>ffu>v  &v9pu>itev  dUax^P^*     "^l*  *PX^^  itpAntto,  ^  iffl  to— iwp«» 
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The  function  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the 
conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot 
like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykur- 
gus,  1  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  oninipotence,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public 
confusion,  to  originate  a  good  system;  which,  when  once 
put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 
After  having  thus  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse, 
Dion  promised  to  himself  that  he  would  employ  Syracusan 
force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating,  other  free 
Hellenic  communities  throughout  the  island ;  expelling  from 
thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the  imported  mercenaries 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to 
Plato;  hopes  pregnant  with  future  results  which  o/ habits  ?n 
neither  of  them  contemplated — and  not  unworthy  Dion-he 
of  being  compared  with  those  enthusiastic  aspira-  pia"S^into 
tions  which  the  young  Spartan  kings  Agis  and  communi. 
Kleomenes  imbibed,   a  century  afterwards,  in  iTionysius!^ 
part  from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher 
Sph»rus.2    Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who 
so  quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or  so 
passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons.  ^    Inflamed  with  his 
newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  his  habits  of  life;  exchanging  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and 
regulated  application  becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy. 
In  this  course  he  persisted  without  faltering, throughout 
all  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  contracted  among  his  immediate  companions. 


xoOoac  |Aiv  i{pu)TOv,  ti^v  itarplSa  t^v 
iauTou,  titti  tfiv  SouXeiov  auT-^?  oictqX- 
Xa^e  xal  cpatSpuva^  tXtu9£pt<{>  ev  9^:q- 
|i«Ti  uatioTijoe,  t6  \ktxci  tout*  &v 
itdo-Q  |AT)xiv^  ex6o(XT]ae  v6|aoi<  toT^ 
icpoaiQXouol  Tt  xal  dpiatot^  tou; 
noXiTo^ — t6t«  f^Sij?  TOUTOi^  itpoOQu- 
|«,eiT'  &v  npd^ai,  icdaav  StxsXiav  xax- 
oixiCetv  xal  eXeuG^pav  dito  tu>v  Pap- 
Pdpwv  icoiciv,  TOU<  (x^v  £xf)dXXu)v, 
TOO?  ^i  yiitpob^t^oi  ^ao'i^lipto^o^j&c. 

VOL.  X. 


Compare  the  beginning  of  the 
same  epistle,  p.  824  A. 

»  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  820  B.  (ad- 
dressed to  Dion) u>c  ouv  Ono 

itdvTUJv  6pu>|A8vo<  icopaoxeudCoo  t6v 
T8  AoxoupYov  dxEivov  opjraiov  dtco- 
6sl^u>v,  xal  TOv  Kopov  xal  eItk  aXXo^ 
itu)«0T8  Sfio^sv  ^9ei  xal  itoXiTela 
SisveYxsTv,  *c. 

2  Plutarch.  Kleomenes,  c.  2-11. 

»  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.  p.   327  A. 
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His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  despot 
himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  bv  wmch 
he  had  been  himself  converted,  miffht  be  gently  brought 
round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent 
and  reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion,  inviting 
Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an  interview  with  Dio- 
nysiuB.  How  miserably  the  speculation  failed,  has  been 
recounted  in  my  last  chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 
convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  nis  own 
person,  and  in  making  ^ood  his  returning  footsteps  out  of 
that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of 
his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a 
painful,  though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion. 
Withoutsacrificing  either  his  own  convictions,  or 
the  philosophical  regularity  of  life  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  adopt — he  saw  that  patience  was 
imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted 
himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  would 
probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato, 
in  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would 
be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pytha^foreans  of  Southern 
Italy;  among  whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only 
as  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the 
chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these  men, 
who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,  2  if  not  under  the  dominion, 
of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him, 
possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to  them 


Dion  main- 
tains  ihe 
good  opin- 
ion and 
confidence 
of  Diony- 
•ins,  until 
the  death 
of  the  latter 
— his   visits 
to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 


icp6«  Tt  T&XXa,  xal  icp6?  too?  rdxt  6it* 
i|Aou  Xt70((.ivouc  X6Y0UC,  oS-cux  i^tuc 
&niQxouat  xal  a(p6Spa,  u>c  o68eU  n<i>>- 
icoTt  cbv  ifu}  icpoffituxov  viu>V|  xal 
t6v  eiclXotnov  ^lov  C^v  '^8iXv]ot  8ta- 
<pcp6vTU>c  Ttbv  icoXXu>v  'ItaXiu>TU>v  xal 
2txtXiu>tu>V|    dptt^v    ntpl    nXtlovoc 

Tj60V^«   T^?    TS    iXXTJC  TpU^^«    ItOlOO- 

|i.tvo?'  58ev  iuaxWaTspov  tot?  nepl 
t4  TopavvixA  v6)At(jLa  Cu>atv  ifiitu, 
fiiXP^  "^^^  9avdiT0u  tou  tctpl  Aiovuaiov 
YBvofxivou. 

Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  4.    d)<  icpu>Tov 
iYtuottTo   X6Y0U   xal  ^iXoaocpla?  y)YS- 


(AOvtx^C  icpoc  iptxi^v,  dvtfXix^v}  rj)v 
4*0X^7,  Ac. 

'See  the  story  in  Jamblichui 
(Vit.  Pythagors,  c.  189)  of  a  com- 
pany of  Syracusan  troops  under 
EurymenAs  the  brother  of  Dion, 
sent  to  lie  in  ambuscade  for  some 
Pythagoreans  between  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum.  The  ttory  has 
not  the  air  of  truth  {  but  the  state 
of  circumstances,  which  itsupposes, 
illustrates  the  relation  between 
DionysiujB  and  the  cities  in  the 
Tarentine  Oulf. 
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against  his  displeasure  or  interference.  Dion  so  far  sur- 
mounted his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself 
towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  a£Eairs,  as  well 
as  in  embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well, 
especially  with  conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence;  and  also 
in  the  execution  of  various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity 
secretly  mitigated.  1  After  the  death  of  Thearidds,  Dio- 
nysius gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow  AretS  (his 
daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  him  with 
favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure  such  as 
he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
despot  died,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities 
of  visiting  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for  the  creat  festivals 
and  other  purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  nis  friendship 
and  philosopmcal  communication  with  Plato.  Being  as 
he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor 
presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he 
would  ei^'oy  everywhere  great  importance,  which  would 
be  enhanced  by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The 
Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred 
upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizenship; 2  and 
he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also. 
Such  honours  tended  to  exalt  nis  reputation  at  Svracuse; 
while  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece 
enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

*  Plntftroh,  Dion,  o.  6,  6 ;  Gome-  Spftrt»ns  were  under  greftt  de- 
lins  Kepoi,  Dion,  0.  1,  S.  pression,  playing  the  losing  game 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  49.  Be-  against  Thebes.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
•peoting  the  rarity  of  the  rote  of  ceirable  that  they  shonld  be  im- 
Spartan  oitisenship,  see  a  remark-  pmdent  enough  to  alienate  a  valu- 
able passage  of  Herodotus,  ix.  88-86.  able  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuit- 

Plntarch  states  that  the  Spartans  ously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he 

Toted    their  citizenship   to   Dion  hated  and  had  banished.   Whereas 

during  his  exile,  while  he  was  in  if  we  suppose  the  rote  to  hare 

Peloponnesus   after  the   year  867  been  passed  during  the  lifetime  of 

3.O.,  at  enmity  with  the  younger  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  ^ould  count 

Dionysius  then  despot  of  Syracuse ;  af  a  compliment  to  him  as  well  as 

whom  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  to  Dion,  and  would  thus  be  an  act 

Spartans  took  the  risk  of  offending,  of  political  prudence  as  well  as  of 

in  order  that  they  might  testify  genuine  respect.    Plutarch  speaks 

their  extreme  admiration  for  Dion,  as  if  he  supposed  that  Dion  was 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  never  in  Peloponnesus  until  the 

is  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in  my 

grant.    In  and  after  867  B.C.,  the  judgement,  highly  improbable. 

Z2 
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B.o.  867. 
Death  of 
the  elder 
Dionysius 
—diver- 
gences of 
interest  be 
tween  the 
two  lines 
of  family. 


At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
occasioned  hy  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever, 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  had  made  no 
special  announcement  about  his  succession.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced 
him  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  a  competition 
arose  between  his  two  families:  on  the  one  hand 
Dionysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian 
wife  Doris;  on  the  other,  his  wife  Aristomache 
and  her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  children  Hipparinus 
and  Nysseus,  then  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain 
for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future 
power,  or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave 
to  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physi- 
cians refused  to  grant  his  request  without  apprising  the 
younger  Dionysius;  who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it, 
directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to  his  father, 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  any  one.  *  The  interview  with  Dion  being 
thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving  any 
directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son, 
without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,  ^  and  delivered 
some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue 
to  him  that  goodwill  which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his 
father.  Consent  and  acclamation  were  of  course  not 
wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures, 
magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia;  those  ^'adamantine 
chains"  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  any  real  popular  good-will. 

Dionysius  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of 
age,  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  natural 
capacity,  and  of  quick  and  lively  impulses;' 
but  weak  and  vain:  in  his  character,  given  to 
transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite 
for  praise  witnout  being  capable  of  any  industri- 
ous or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was 
wholly  impractised  in  serious  business  of  any 


B.o.  867. 

The 

younger 

Dionysini 

succeeds 

his  father 

—his 

eharaoter. 


>  Oomellui  Kepos,    Dion,   c.  3; 
Plutarch,  Dioui  c.  6. 
•  Diodor.  xr.  74. 
'  Plato,   Epistol.   Tii.   p.   338   E. 


tr^'i  TOO  fxavOAvsiv  8uva|Aiv,  cptXitifxoc 
8i  9au|Aa9T(I>c,  Ac.    Compare  p.  330 
A.  p.  328  B ;  also  Epist.  iii.  p.  816 
0.  p.  317  E. 
Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  7-9. 
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kind.  He  had  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled 
in  the  discussion  of  political  measures;  haying  been 
studiously  kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or 
acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries 
belonging  to  a  princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur 
carpenter's  work  and  turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the 
father  introduced  among  the  guests  at  the  palace  a  certain 
number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c.,  so  that  the 
younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for  poetical 
literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philosophy, 
to  instructive  conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he 
was  a  stranger.^  But  the  very  feebleness  and  indecision 
of  his  character  presented  him  as  impressible,  perhaps 
imprbveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as  from 
any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the 
place  of  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  conduct  of 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Dion — being  as  he  was   Dion— he 
of  mature  age,  known  service  and  experience,  the^J^o^'^er 
and   full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  Dionysius— 
elder  Dionysius, — might  have  probably  raised  ^^J^J  ^^ 
material  opposition  to  the  younger.    But  he  wholesome 
attempted  no  such  thing.    He  acknowledged  »d^i<^®- 
and  supported  the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity, 
dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While 
exerting  himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of 
the  government,  he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  council  which  took  place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood 
conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion  than  for  his 
dignified  language  and  intelligent  advice.  The  remaining 
councillors— accustomed,  under  the  self-determining  despot 
who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of 

*  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.  p.  832  E.     icaiSeiot^,    avofttXi^Ttj)    5i    auvou9iu>v 
enetfiifj    toc    icapoc   toO   natpo;    auT(p     tu)v  npo9r|XOU9U>y  YSYOvevai)  &o. 
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hearinffy^  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions  —  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting 
to  catch  the  tone  of  the  young  prince  ben>re  they  ventured 
to  pronounce  anv  decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose 
freedom  of  speech  even  the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially 
submitted,  disdained  all  such  tampering,  entered  at  once 
into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situation,  and  suggested 
the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  We  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  au&ority  which  had 
rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former 
possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syra- 
cuse and  in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these  necessities 
of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  ad- 
vice. But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  out 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press  more 
vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  in- 
experienced management  of  the  new  prince.  This  difficulty 
Dion  took  upon  himsell  If  the  council  should  think  it 
wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  so  to  Carthage  and 
negotiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than 
once  employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised 
that  imposing  forces  should  be  at  once  put  in  equipment, 
promising  to  famish,  out  of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes.  ^ 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  im- 
Dion  pressed  with  the  superiorwisdom  and  suggestive 

ftoqniret  resource  of  Dion,  but  also  grateful  for  his 
ence*wad '*"  g^^^^ous  ofiTor  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal 
estimation  Support.  3  In  all  probabilityDion  actually  carried 
D^onysiui  *^®  ^^®^  ^^  effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  dispo- 
sition, money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means 
of  extending  influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war 
with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout 
the  next  year,  3  and  to  have  been  terminated  not  long 

*  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  6.  risited  him  at  Syracuse,  within  the 

*  Plntarohj  Dion,  c.  7.  *G  \i.vt  ouv  year  immediately  after  hit  ao- 
Atovuoioc  6ictp9uu>c  T^v  |itYaXo'|;ux>av  oession  (Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  817 
i8au|jia9t  xal  T7jvicpoOuftlavfjYdii7)atv.  A).    We  may  reascnahly  presume 

'  Dionysius  11.  was  engaged  in  that  this  was  the  war  with  Car- 
war  at  the  time  when  Plato  first     thage. 
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afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those  perilous  propor- 
tions which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  council  as 
probable.  As  a  mere  contingency;  however,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the 
other  exigencies  of  his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience;  anxiods  about 
hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not 
merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for 
suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  con* 
fidence.  Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  weU  as 
by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more 
than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with 
that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness  of  life  • 
usually  confers  in  excess — presented  every  title  to  such 
confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only  the  most 
trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsellors, 
Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  pohtical  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  ac-  b,o,  s^t. 
cession,  while  the  splendid  obsequies  inhonour  of  j^^^g^n  \f 
the  departed  Dionysius  were  beinff  solemnized;  PhiUitns 
coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  el«u)orate  as  to  ''°"'  ®**^®- 
confer  celebrity  on  Timseus  the  constructor — and  com- 
memorated  by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand  to  be 
permanent,!  immediately  outside  of  Ortygia,  near  the 


Compftre  Diodorut  (xyi.  6),  who 
mentiong  that  the  younger  Diony- 
•iui  alto  carried  on  war  for  some 
little  time,  in  a  languid  manner, 
against  the  Lucanians ;  and  that  he 
founded  two  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia  in  the  Adriatic.  I  think 
it  prohable  that  these  two  last- 
mentioned  foundations  were  acts 
of  Dionysius  L,  not  of  Dionysius  II. 
They  were  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  young  prince  of  back- 
ward  disposition,  at  {lis  first  ac- 
cession. 

<  Tacitus,  Histor.  ii.  49.  <*Othoni 
sepulcrum  exstmotum  est,  modi- 
cum, et  mansurum." 

A  person  named  Timeeus  was  im- 
mortalized as  the  constructor  of 


the  ftineral  pile :  see  Athennns,  t. 
p.  906.  Both  Goller  (Timsei  Fragm. 
95)  and  M.  Didot  (Tim»i  Fr.  126) 
hare  referred  this  passage  to  Ti- 
mieue  the  historian,  and  have  sup- 
posed it  to  relate  to  the  description 
given  by  Timsus  of  the  funeral- 
pile.  But  the  passage  in  Athensus 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  Timseus 
as  the  buUder,  not  the  de^ertfter, 
of  this  famous  icupdi. 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably, 
in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  Nature 
Deor.  iii.  86)-(Biony8iu8)  «in  suo 
lectulo  mortuus  in  Tympanidia 
rogum  iUatu9  eat,  eamque  potesta- 
tem  quam  ipse  per  scelns  erat  na- 
ctus,  quasi  justamet  legitimamhere- 
ditatis  loco  filio  tradidit."    This 
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Ilegal  Q-ates  leading  to  that  citadeL  Among  the  popular 
measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
the  historianPhilistus  wasrecalled  from  exile.  ^  He  had  been 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder 
Dionysius;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been  banished, 
and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  recall  now  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  younger,  whom 
it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the 
views  of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his 
great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  con- 
fidential monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.  He 
upheld  the  march  of  the  government  with  un- 
diminished energy,  and  was  of  greater  political 
importance  than  Dionysius  himself.  But  success 
in  this  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  Dion 
laboured.  He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot, 
Srmenta  *  ^^^  *<>  become  a  despot  himself.  The  moment 
improTe-  was  favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which 
°*®'^*-  he  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which, 

in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former 
master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his 
heart  and  life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a 
government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as 
lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to  enfranchise  and 
re-plant  the  semi-barbarised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily— and 
to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now 
again  devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.    But  he 


*Dion  tries 
to  work 
upon  the 
mind  of 
Dionysint, 
towards  a 
freer  poli- 
tical 


seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  ex- 
plaining a  passage  which  perplexes 
the  editors :  see  the  note  of  Davis. 
'  Plntaroh  (De  Bxilio,  p.  637)  and 
Gomelius  Nepos  (Dion,  o.  3)  repre- 
sent that  Philistus  was  recalled  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of 
Dion,  as  a  counterpoise  and  cor- 
reotiTe  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
latter  oyer  Dionysius  the  younger. 
Though  Philistus  afterwards  ac- 
tually performed  this  part,  I  doubt 
whether  such  was  the  motive  which 
caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He 
seems  to  have  come  back  before 
the   obsequies    of  Dionysius    the 


elder;  that  is,  very  early  after  tha 
commencement  of  the  new  reign. 
Philistus  had  described,  in  his 
history,  these  obsequies  in  a  man- 
ner so  elaborate  and  copious  that 
this  passage  in  his  work  excited 
the  special  notice  of  the  ancient 
critics  (see  Philisti  Fragment.  42, 
ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c 
34).  I  venti^re  to  think  that  this 
proves  him  to  have  been  present 
at  the  obsequies;  which  would  of 
course  be  very  impressive  to  him, 
since  they  were  among  the  first 
things  which  he  saw  after  his  long 
exile. 
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did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achievinff  them  than 
the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man 
who  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  think  of  working  upon 
the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was  not  likely  to  despair  of 
shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son  was 
composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his 
best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  pro- 
fession, and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself 
and  his  government.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him 
a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious  companions  around 
him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul- 
stirring  conversation  of  Plato;  specimens i  of  which  he 
either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not  only 
to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty 
of  mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  im-' 

frovement.  He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which 
)ionysius  would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consent- 
ing to  employ  his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on 
the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance 
and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal  example  as  well  as  by  good 
laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Dionysius,  after  having 
liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  king  limited 
and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have  far 
more  real  force  aginst  the  barbarians  than  at  present.  2 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work 
into  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  His  earnest 
living  faith  and  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was  Jj^®'**^ 
with  the  Platonic  idea — that  nothing  could  be  duce  con- 
done for  the  improvement  and  happiness   of  ^j?®A***.^® 
mankind,  3  until  philosophy  and  ruling  power  spiring*'^ 
came  together  in  the  same  hands ;  but  everything,  Dionysius 
if  the  two  did  so  come  together — he  thought  Strong 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  realizing  the  d®*"®  *o 
conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among  converse 
all  Hellenic  potentates.    He  already  beheld  in  "^^^^  Plato, 
fancy  his  native  country  and  fellow  citizens  liberated, 
moralised,  ennobled,  and  conducted  to  happiness,  without 


'  Plutarch,  Dion^  c.  11.  Tauxa 
noXXdxtc  Tou  Aitovoc  napatvouvxoc, 
xai  TU)v  XdfuDv  tu)v  HXaxtDvoc  Iotiv 
ouoTtvac  OicooicetpovTOc,  &o. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  10, 11;  Plato, 


Epist.  vii.  p.  827  C. 

'  Plato,  Epist.  Yii.  p.  328  A.  p. 
335  B;  Plato,  Kcpublic.  ▼!.  p.  499 
C.  D. 
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murder  or  persecution,  ^  simply  by  the  well-meaninff  and 
instructed  employment  of  power  already  organised.  If 
accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into  the  hands  of  Dion 
himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  G-recian  world  woidd 
probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memorable  and 
generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history:  what  would 
have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough  to 
fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the  ex- 
periment only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
oung  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence;  and  for 
imself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of 
nominal  minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble 
an  enterprise.  2  His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as 
they  were  by  intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  im- 
posing station  and  practical  capacity,  actually  wrought  a 
great  effect  upon  Dionysius.  The  young  man  appeared 
animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-improvement,  and  of 
qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  Dion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  feeling  by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse 
with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages, 
warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse.  3 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  been 
Invitation  labouring  to  bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and 
sent  to  had  personally  felt,  the  wonderful  magic  ot 
by*i)ion°*^  Plato's  conversation  when  addressed  to  young 
and  by  men.  To  bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour 
Dionysius.  j^jg  eloquent  language  into  the  predisposed  ears 
of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of 
philosophy  and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens, 
along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing 
and  emphatic  entreaties  from  himself.  He  represented  the 
immense  prize  to  be  won — nothing  less  than  the  means  of 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E.  . .  /O  Xia  t^c  «PX^<  &^iov,  o5t(D  xoiva>v«iv 

87)  xa'i  vuv  el  fiianpd^aixo  sv  Aiovuaitp  aOttj)  xou  f)iou  icavxo^. 

u)Q  eicex^^PI'*)  H-^Tfa^-ac  tXiti8a<  el^tv,  '  Plato,  Epitt.  vii.  p.  327  B. ;  Plu- 

aveu  atfOLfdit  xai  8avaTu>v  xal  tu>v  vuv  tarch,  Dion,  c.  11.    S^x^^  ipcoc  xb^ 

YeTov6TU>v  xaxu>v,  piov  &v  8t^8at|tova  AtovOviov  bih^  xal  icept(A.avT]<  tu>v  ts 

xal  dXt)9iv6v   iv  icaaig   x^  X*"P^  **"  ^bfio^*  xal  x^^  auvouala^  xou  IlXdxu)- 

xoLaxto&aau  voc    £60uc  o6v  'A9igvaCe  icoXXd  |Uv 

^  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  B.  c^olxa  fp6imt.ax%  napot  xou  Atovooiou, 

Tauxov  np6«  Altuva  Supaxooioi  xoxe  noXXal  8'  cictaxi^'j''^^  ^^^  Alu)vo<,  &X- 

iitaOov,  8it8p  xal  Aiovoaio?,  8xe  a6x6v  Xai  6'  i^  'IxaXlac  itapd  xu**  IIoQaYo- 

enexelpev  icaiSeuaa^  xal  Gpi'j/ac  ^aot-  pixtbv,  Ac, 
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directii^  the  action  of  an  organised  power,  extending  over 
all  the  weeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily — provided  only  the  mind 
of  Dionysins  could  be  thoroughly  gained  over.  This  (he 
said)  was  already  half  done;  not  only  Dionysius  himself, 
but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations^  and  longed 
to  drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything 
presaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them 
hearty  and  active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come 
forthwith — ^before  hostile  influences  could  have  time  to 
corrupt  them — and  devote  to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of 
pene^ting  the  youthful  mind.  These  hostile  influences 
were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great  activity;  if  victorious, 
they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of  Dion,  but  might 
even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life.  Could 
Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  cham- 
pion and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  un- 
assisted? what  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if 
by  declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  pro- 
spective victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy, 
but  also  permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the 
ruin  of  Dion?* 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching, 
reached    Athens,  reinforced    by    solicitations,  Hesitation 
hardly  less  strenuous,  from  Archytas  of  Taren-  o/piato— 
tum  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  J®  J®^^*^*" 
the  south  of  Italy ;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  consents  to 
over  and  above  the  interests  of  philosophy,  the  Ji^it 
character  of  the  future  Syracusan  government  was     y'*®"** 
of  capital  importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embar- 
rassed. He  was  now  61  years  of  age.  Ue  enjoyed  pre-eminent 
estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Aka^emus  near  Athens,  amidst 
admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.    The  Athenian 
democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on  public 
affairs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.     The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried  him  out 
of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard  and 
speculation;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering, beyond  anything 
which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded; but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger 
to  all  concerned,  if  it  failed.    Plato  had  already  seen  the 
elder  Dionysius  surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in 

'  Plato,  EpiBt.  vii.  p.  328. 
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Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel  experience  the  painful 
consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to  an  intractable 
hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act.  The 
sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron 
of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Pherge,  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring; nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  re- 
putation on  the  chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might 
prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  out- 
weigh such  scruples,  he  had  indeed  the  positive  and  re- 
spectful invitation  of  Dionysius  himself;  which  however 
would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehement,  ca- 
price on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been  backed 
by  the  strong  assurances. of  a  mature  man  and  valued  friend 
like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and 
incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds 
for  hesitation.  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding  in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than 
from  the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy 
taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  school,  sl^inking  from  all  application  to 
practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean  friends, 
and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission,  i 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of 
his  own  state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.  At 
the  same  time,  he  intimates  that  his  motives 
were  differently  interpreted  by  others.  2  And 
as  the  account  which  we  possess  was  written 
fifteen  years  after  the  event — when  Dion  had 
perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had 
him%t"first  realised  nothing  like  what  was  expected  and 
bUiI^^^-fIat  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with  the 
and  hatred    utmost  grief  and  aversion, 3  which  must  have 


Plato  visits 

Syracuse — 

unbounded 

deference 

and 

admiration 

manifested 

towards 


•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.  TaotiQ 
jisv  T^  Siavola  xal  rdXjx^  dti^pa 
oiixo9ev,o6x  i  xivec  eSo^aCov, 
dXX'  a  l9^uv6(jLe  voc  (x&v  ef&au- 
Tov  TO  \iLi'{  \.axo>t,  (jLTj  fio^aiftl  kots 
ejxauTqi  wavTOTraai  Xd-yoc  |x6vov  dTe^" 
vox;  etval  tic,  Ipjo"  8^  o66evA?  4v 
7tOT8  4xu)v  4vOd'j/ota9ai,  xivSovsojsiv 
6i  i:po6ouvai  itpwxov  |j.4v  ttjv  Alu>voc 


oi  ojxixpoT?'  e?T  oov  TidQoi  ti,  eTt* 
bXicS7u>v  6tc6  Aiovuvlou  xal  tcuv  aX- 
Xu>v  exOpu>v  £X9ov  nap'  f)(A.a^  ^eoYwv, 
xal  dvepoiTo,  sItciuv,  Ac. 

*  This  is  contained  in  the  words 
o6xi3  Tivsc  eSo^aCo  v— before 
cited. 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  360  E. 
taoTa  elicov  pLS(A.i97]xu><  ttjv  itepl  2i« 
xcXiav  nXdvijv  xal  d-ry/iav,  Ac. 
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poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  p^^j^f^g 
— we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  and  other 
back  to  367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  B.a;  and  that  courtiers, 
at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  really 
flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of 
his  first  reception.  One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at 
his  landing,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgmg.  Dionysius 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  thank^iving  to  the  gods  for  his  safe 
arrival.  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis  became  distinguished 
for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius  been 
seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transacting  public 
business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry from  Plato.  Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry;*  so  that  the 
floors  were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  except  triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it, 
with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around  them.  To 
those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis  under  the 
reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  surprising 
enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into  alarm, 
when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius 
himself  arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary 
prayer  to  the  gods — "That  the  despotism  might  long  remain 
unshaken.**  "Stop!  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate 
no  such  curse  upon  us!" 2  To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and 
the  old  politicians,  these  words  portended  nothing  less 
than  revolution  to  the  dynasty,  and  ruin  to  Syracusan 
power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they  exclaimed),  with 
no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse;  an  attempt  in  which 
thousands  .of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before.*  Inenably  were  they  disgusted  to  see 
Dionysius  abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the 

XenokratAs  seems  to  have  accom-  pov  («.iv  'AOTjvaiot  vauttxatc  xal  ittCi- 

panied  Plato    to    Sicily    (Diogen.  xatc  fiu^dliACat  StOpo  RXe69avTt«  dntb- 

Laert.  iy.  2,  1).  Xovto   xal   6ie96ap7)9av    icpiTspov   7) 

'  Platarch,  De  Adulator,  at  Amici  Xa^siv  SupaxoOaei^,  vuvl  Si  81'  i  v  6  < 

Biscrimine.  p.  62  0.  a  0  tp  1 9 1 0  u  xaxaXuouat  tjjv  Aiovuaiou 

•  Platarch;  Dion,  c.  18.  06  hwo-q  topowlSa,  Ac. 

xaTapu>|tcvo<  ^(«.tv;  Plato  is  here  described  as  a  So- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.    'Evtot  8i     phist,  in  the  language  of  those  who 
ipoaeicotoOvTO  6u9xspatveiv,  el  itpoTS-     did  not  like  him.    Plato,  the  great 
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care  of  his   vast   force    and    dominion  for  geometrical 
problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum  bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse; 
injnciiciout  80  that  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had 
whfch^Piato  ^^^^'^^^  w®^®  apparently  within  his  reach, 
dealt  wiSi°  either  wholly  or  in  part.  And  as  far  as  we  can 
Dionysius.  judge,  they  really  were  to  a  great  degree  within 
his  reach — had  this  situation,  so  interesting  and  so  fraught 
with  consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  an 
unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distin- 
ipushed  teachers,  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it, 
IS  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assi- 
duous labour,  and  no  common  endowments;  while  that 
which  Plato  calls  "the  philosophical  life,"i  or  practical 
predominance  of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen 
ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the  minimum  of  personal 
appetite — is  a  third  stage,  higher  and  rarer  still.  Now 
Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage  only.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for  Plato.  He 
had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion; 
and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was 
really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.  But  he  admired 
Plato  without  having  either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend 
higher,  and  to  acquire  what  Plato  called  philosophy.  Now 
it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  persevering  ienthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should 
have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to  invoke 
his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  power 
by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus  much  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expected;  but  to  demand  more,  and  to 

authority  wbo  is  always  quoted  in  or  practice,   properly   called   So- 

disparagement  of  the  persons  call-  phiata;    and  that   the   name   was 

ed  Sophiaia,  is  as  much  entitled  to  common   to    all  literary   men   or 

the  name  as  they,  and  is  called  so  teachers,  when  spoken   of  in  an 

equally  by  unfriendly  oommenta*  unfriendly  spirit, 

tors.    I  drew  particular  attention  '  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.  p.  830  B. 

to   this   fact   in   my  sixty -eighth  'Eycb  84  wAvra  Oitijisvov,  ttjv  xpibtriv 

chapter,  where  I  endeavoured  to  Stivoiav  fuXaxTtov   ^itsp    d<ptx6(iY)v, 

show  that  there  was  no    school,  ttncu^  tU  eictOu(A.lav  EXOoi  t  ^  <  9 1 X  o- 

sect,    or  body   of  persons  distin-  o6(pou  Cu>^<  (Dionysius)— 6  8' ivU 

guished  by  uniformity  of  doctrine  X7)9sv  dvTiTstvwv. 
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insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work  through 
a  course  of  mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly 
possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failecl. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and 
Dion  in  deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  strenuous 
ardour  of  Dionysius  to  instigate  him  at  once  exhorta- 
into  active  political  measures  beneficial  to  the  dresled^by 
people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full  Plato  and 
force  of  an  authority  which  at  that  moment  S|°Syg°^g 
would  have  been  irresistible — instead  of  heart-  to  reform' 
ening  him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  diffi-  Jid'oorrect 
culties  of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  his  own 
was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really  ^®®£|f  **®^ 
accomplished,  meditated,  or  adopted  —  Plato  imperfec- 
postponed  all  these  as  matters  for  which  his  ^^^°'* 
royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.  He  and  Dion  began  to  deal 
with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his  penitent;  to  probe 
the  interior  man^ — to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness 
— to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had 
all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment 
upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  absolution,  and 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political  life — to  tell 
him  that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a  rational 
and  temperate  man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on 
the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  lan^age  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to 
Dionysius.    They  wefl  knew  indeed  that  they  piato 
were  treading  on  delicate  ground — that  while  f*Jii^atkm 
irritating  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  of  Drony^ 
theyhad  no  security  against  his  kicks.  2  Accord-  J^"^   . 
ingly,  they  resorted  to  many  circumlocutoiy  and  p^Tuicai 
equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offence  s^o^* 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  882  E. 
*A  iii  xal  Aiovuat(|)  ouv«f)ouXe6o|i.8v 
i-]fu>  xal  Alu>v,  iittiS^  rot  icap&  tou 
icatpb^  o6t<|>  ^uvspsfii^xtt,  o5xu>c  dvo- 
|AiXiQT(|»  |<.iv  icaiSclac,  dvo|<.iXi^T(>>  6i 
ouvoU9iU>v  Tu>v  icpoaT)xou9<i>v  ftfOti" 
vai,  Rpu>Tov  i«l  TaoTo  6p{LiQoavTa 
(plXou«  ftXXouc  aOt<i>  Ttbv  olxctfov  IfAot 
xal  i]Xtxiu>Tu>v  xal  ou(xcpu)vouc  np6c 
dptxijv xriQoaaSoi,  (xdXtaxa  64  a4- 
xht  a6T(i>,  TOOTOO  f&p  a6t6v 
(t<au{jia3T(b(;    cvSed    ftYOvivai* 


Xiyovtcc  o&x  e  vapYux;  ouTCDc 
—00  Y^P  "^v  d  09  a Xt  ?—«).«  oStto 
(A&y  icd<  dv7)p  aOrov  te  xal  ixelvou^ 
<i>v  &v  f)Yt|A(i>v  YcvT)tat  otuatt,  |at) 
xauT^  Si  xpaic6(itvoc  xdvavxla  icdvxa 
dicoxtXtv*  KopsuOeU  6i  tt)«  XiYOH^sv, 
xal  iauxdv  Eftcppova  xal  ou>- 
tppova  icotT)od|Aevoc,  ttTdci6T)pY)- 
)AU>(jLiva<  SixcXla^  ic6Xstc  xaxoixlocit 
v6(xoi<  xt  ^uvSil^otvs  xal  noXixtlai^t  Ao. 

Compare  also  p.  S31  V, 

»  Herat.  Satir.  ii.  1,  17. 
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given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced;  of 
disgosting  Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards  political 
good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon  political 
recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead  of 
enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had 
already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely, 
in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  trans- 
form his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and 
to  replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were 
the  two  grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring 
so  generously  to  bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked 
Plato  for  the  express  purpose  of  seconding.  Yet  what 
does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous  announcement  is 
made?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or  encouragement, 
he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — ^  First  go  through  your 
schooling,  and  then  do  aU  these  things;  otherwise  leave 
them  undone."^  Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and 
with  ^ood  show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile, 
menacmg  attack  upon  Syracuse,  under  the  favourable 
sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher  had  ac- 
tually deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing  the  same 
capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging  Dion 
to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards;  but  even  his  own 
exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  un« 
deserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness 
of  philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons, 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater 

"Haud  mihi  deero  9tc>  Si&xu>Xu  oa— vuv  8e  Aituva 

0am  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  StSdaxovfAi     8pav     ai»Ti,     xal 

tempore,  Flaooi  toi<  8iavoiQ|iaffi  toia  aoi«;TTjv 

Verba  per  attentam   non  ibnnt     oiqv  ipx^'*  afatpouiieOdt  os 

Gesaris  aurem:  ibid.  p.  319  B.    8l<e<  5t  xal  y,iX* 

Cul  male  si  palpere,  recalcitrat  A^xdattoc  YeXwv,   «l  |i^Rii,tai,  u)c 

undique  tntns."  naifieoOivta  (tl  ixt KtoB?  icof 

'Plato,  Epist.  iii.  316  E.    ^4ai  el  v  wAvxa  toota,  ^   |<,t)  itoitiv 

6t  o6x  iXlyoi  Xtytiv  ac  iipAc  Tiva?  'E^ijv    eyco    KdiXXivxa    (xvi)|ao> 

TU>v  icapd  9C  icptaPeu6vtu>v,  u)^   &pa  veuval  oc. 

oou  Kotk  XiYovTo^  dxoOaa^  ifui  )i.iX-  Cornelias   Nepos    CDion,    o.   3) 

XovTo;  Td<  TC  *£XXY)vl8a(;  ndXei^  cv  gives  to  Plato  the  credit,    which 

SixtXla   olxiCetv,   xal    Supaxouolou^  belongs    altogether    to   Dion,    of 

iicixou^iaai,  tijv  dpxTjv  dvTl  xopawl-  having    inspired    Dionysius    with 

8o«     eU      PaaiXglav     (xataatiQaavta,  these  ideas. 
taOt*    &pa   ai  fxiv  t6Tt,  tbc  ai» 
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measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordi- 
nary pupil  of  the  Academy.  *  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  sen- 
timent in  itself  honourable,  'it  can  only  be  at  the  j^  ^^^^^ 
expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  had  tried 
life;  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  piJ^^J^g 
from  one  of  his  own  dialogues)  that  "he  tried  to  towards^a 
deal  with  individual  men  without  knowing  those   «ood  prac- 
rules  of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on  human  otMt^^ 
affairs."  2    Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  gj^'jj^g 
nor  could  Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  un-  wouw^at* 
measured  docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  *****  *i°»e 
hostile  influences  were  competing.    Nor  were  hfrn^  wUh^ 
Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned,  j^e  aid  of 
There  was,  besides,  in  the  first  place,  Dion, 
whose   whole  position  was  at  stake — next,  and  of   yet 
greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.    For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been 
labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius 
with  readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the 
situation  admitted;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  withbepefit 
to  the  people,  but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion — 
since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered  upon  this  course  of 
policy,  Dion  would  have  been  essential  to  him  as  an 
auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes 
could  have  been  successfully  realised,  even  with  Difficulties 
full  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the   which  they 
energy  of  Dion  besides.  "With  all  governments,  Tiicoiint-^^^ 
to  do  evil  is  easy — ;to  effect  beneficial  change,  ored  in 
difficult;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  Jeaiife^be- 
true  in  a  peculiar  manner.    Those  great  mer-  neflcent 
cenary  forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  p'®^®*'*^* 
been  strong  as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder 


>  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amioi 
Discrimine,  p.  52  E.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  other  treatises  of 
Plutarch  (Philosophand.  cumiPrin' 
cipibus,  p.  779  ad  finem)^  in  which 
he  observes,  that  Plato,  coming  to 
Sicily  with  the  hope  of  converting 
his  political  doctrines  into  laws 
through  the  agency  of  Dionysius, 
found  the  latter  already  corrupted 

VOL.  X. 


by  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure, 
and  deaf  to  admonition. 

*  Plato,  PhsBdon,  c.  88.  p.  89  D. 
Oixoov  alo^pov;  xal  8^Xov,  ?ti  aveo 
T^x^'n^  T^?  itspl  Tiv9pu)7ceia  6  toioo- 
T0«  Xf")'®**  iirix8tp«i  xoi«  dv9pu>icotc ; 

He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
growth  of  misanthropic  disposi- 
tions; one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  his  dialogues. 
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Dionysius,  would  have  been  found  hardly  manageable, 
perhaps  even  obBtructiye,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ 
them  for  more  liberal  porjsoses.  But  Mill  the  experiment 
would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success^f 
only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at 
Syracuse,  had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical 
influence  which  a  philosopher  might  reasonably  hope  to 
exercise  over  Dionysius.  I  make  these  remarks  upon  him 
with  sincere  regret;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  did  not 
afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant  language  from  the 
banished  Lion,  upon  whom  the  consequences  of  the  mistake 
mainly  felL 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over- 
intriguoi  clouded.  The  conservative  party — friends  of 
»nZ**  th'****  *^®  ^^^  despotism,  with  the  veteran  Philistus 
to  set  ^''  at  their  head — played  their  game  far  better  than 
^ Jf ^t  **'  *^**  ^^®  reformers  was  played  by  Plato,  or  . 
Piato"ftnd  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus 
Dion.  saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong  patriotic 

impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy 
to  be  aimed  at.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate 
Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and 
misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different  quarters 
beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that 
Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syra- 
cuse, with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the 
children  of  AristomachS,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name. 
Plato  had  been  broiLght  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent 
in  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  Diony- 
sius into  idle  speculations,  enervating  his  active  vigour, 
and  ultimately  settihg  him  aside;  in  order  that  all  serious 

Eolitical  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion.  <  These 
ostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himselfi  who, 
even  shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of 
their  poisonous  activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork 
them;)  but  unfortunately  the  language  which  he  himself 

'  Flutaroh,  Dion,  o.  14 ;   Plato,  xY)Xr|OcU  af^tXoI  x^c  apx^c  iittrpifaic 

Epistol.  Tii.  p.  838  0.    *0  fii  (Dio-  ixtivtp,   6   H   (Dion)    oftttploafm, 

nysint)  tolc  Sta^diXXouoi  (ixivrtut)  xal  Aiov6otov  ixpiXoi  ix  t^<  apx^^ 

xal  Xifouoiv  a>c  iitiPouXt6(ov  t{  tu-  86X(p. 

pavvMi    Alu)v    KpixTOt    icdvTa    Sooi  *  Plato,   Bpistol.  Tii.   p.  829  C. 

iicpottttv    iv  T<p  xdtt  XP^^S*)  ^^^  ^  iX9u>v  fii,  O'^  Tap  del  («,t]«6vttv,  t&pov 

|<,i-i  (Dionysius)  natSet^  8y)  t6v  voOv  oxdlocu>;    t&    ncpl    Atovuoiov    |ii9xi 
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addressed  to  Dionysius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them 
the  best  chance  of  success.  "When  Dionysius  recounted 
to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and  Dion  had 
humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough 
purification— ne  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as  presump- 
tion and  insult;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only 
arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in 
favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  Aristomache 
with  Dion  as  regent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  founda- 
tion for  jealousy  on  the  part   of  Dionysius  ugi^^jo^g 
towards  Dion;  who  was  not  merely  superior  to  between' 
him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  ability,  but  also  ^nd°D*^'- 
personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  rigid  in  naturar^ 
his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  conviviality  foundation 
and  enjoyments.    At  first,  this  jealousy  was  on'"the  part 
prevented  from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  <>'  Diony- 
consciousness  of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some 
one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great 
self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry 
with  him  the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.    Even 
from  the  beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless 
not  sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius  from 
him;  and  the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues 
and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of  jealousy,  Dion  could 
have  implanted  his  political  aspirations,  and  maintained 
his  friendly  influence  over  Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of 
Plato.    After  that  event,  the  natural  causes  of  antipathy 
tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more  powerfully, 
while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during 
which  those  precious  public  inclinations,  which  j^,  ^    . 
Plato  found  mstilled  by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  loses^hls' 
Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have  fanned  into  indin*- 
life  and  action — to  liberalize  the  government  of  towards 
Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  Grecian  political 
cities — disappeared  never  to  return.    In  place  ISSits-' 
of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  ^*^?®  jjj** 
aiid  more  rancorous,   against  the  friend  and 
relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had  originated.   The 

6u|AiiavTa  xol  8ta^oXu>v  np6c  tt)v  to-  xa9'  SffOv  :^5ova|ir]v,  9(jLixp&  6'  oToc 
pavvl6a  Atwvoc  w^pi*   i^jAOviv  jxiv  oiiv     xs  ^,  &c. 
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charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous  designs, 
circmated  byPhilistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was 
Banishment  detected  which  he  had  written  to  the  Cartha- 
ftom's'*  ginian  commanders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the 
case  to^'^  war  still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not  in 
Italy.  great  activity),  inviting  tnem,  if  they  sent  any 

proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  him, 
as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  nego- 
tiations with  Carthage  were  hsibitually  entrusted.  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose. 
But  Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Fhilistus,  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion 
into  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their 
growing  differences, — and  beginning  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  conversation, — he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly 
down  to  the  adjacent  harbour,  where  lay  moored,  close  in 
shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for  starting. 
Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed  it 
to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  latter 
protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  in- 
sisted on  his  going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers 
to  carry  him  off  forthwith  to  Italy,  i 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a 
B  0  867-366  P^^s®^  *s  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation 
'  '  '  '  among  his  numerous  friends,  as  triumph  to 
retaini*'*'  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the  despotism. 
Plato  in  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  projects  con- 
poii8*%ut  ceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  tne  question ; 
treats  him  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to 
tries'to  con-  execute  them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition 
ciiiate  his  to  any  such  attempt.  Aristomache  the  sister, 
esteem.         ^^^  j^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  jy-^^^  ^^^ie  latter  half- 

•  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  p.  82»  D.    (xt)vl  W)  oxt86v  Tau)«  Tt- 

(Dion,  c.  U),  who  refers  to  Timsus  TdipT(|)  AUova  Atoyuotoc*  alTiu>|Atvoc 

as  his  authority.    It  is  confirmed  iictfiouXsotiv    r^    TUpavvlSt,    0{At«p6v 

in  the  main  by  Plato,  Bpistol.  vii  tUicXoiovi(«.pi|)daa<,l^if)aXtvdT((iU>^ 
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sister  of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and 
indignation;  while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and 
Plato  heyond  all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal 
safety.  Among  the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato 
was  particularly  odious.  Many  persons  instigated  Diony- 
sius to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even  gained  footing  that  he 
had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole  confusion,  i 
But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he  most 
hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one 
else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  AretS  by  affirming 
that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow 
time  for  abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed — he  at  the 
same  time  ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending 
to  Dion  his  slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything 
necessary  to  personal  dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort. 
Towards  Plato — who  was  naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme, 
thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to  escape  from  so 
dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations  were  yet  more 
remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions 
— entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but 
admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his 
own  residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him 
honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping, 
and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius  treated 
him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately, 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best 
terms  of  friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious — he  dis- 
played the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  sage,  and  tp  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind 
higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion;  shrinking  nevertheless 
from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treatment  and  training, 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  ensnare 
and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.^  This  is  a 
strange  account,  given  by  Plato  nimself;  but  it  reads  like 
a  recJ  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the 

Diodoms  (xvi.  6)  states  that  Dio«  yoanger    Dionysius.       I     cannot 

nysius  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  imagine   what    authority  he   fol- 

and  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight,  lowed.    He   does  not  even  name 

But  the  version  of  Plato  and  Plu-  Dion, 

tarch  is  to  be  preferred.  ^  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  316  F. ; 

Justin   (xxi.  1,  2)   gives  an  ac-  Epist.  vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  340  A.   Plu- 

count,   different  from  all,  of  the  tareh,  Dion,  c.  15. 

xeign    and     proceedings    of    the  *  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  329,  330. 
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philosopher — coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious 
to  captivate  his  approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  submitting  to  the  genuine  Platonic  discipline. 
During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  prob- 
ably made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative 
^®pi*Y"!l""  comforts  of  Athenian  liberty,  he  obtained  from 
then  re°  Diouysius  ouc  practical  benefit.  He  prevailed 
calls  iiim-  upon  him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable 
o^putrto  relations  with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines, 
Syracuse—  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real  increase  of 
faction-"  security  and  convenience. i  But  in  the  point 
Dionysius  which  he  strovo  most  earnestly  to  accomplish, 
recall  Dion,  he  failed.  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for 
the  recall  of  Dion.  Finding  himself  at  length 
occupied  with  a  war  (whether  the  war  with  Carthage 
previously  mentioned,  or  some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he 
consented  to  let  Plato  depart;  agreeing  to  send  for  him 
again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return,  and 
promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time;  upon  which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After 
a  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  re-invited 
Plato;  yet  without  recalling  Dion — whom  he  required 
still  to  wait  another  year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  refused  to  go  without  Dion.  To 
himself  personally,  in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his 
known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to  confer,  the 
voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had  had 
sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism.  Kor 
would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself;  who, 
partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato 
with  solicitations  to  come,  2  promising  that  all  which  he 
mi^ht  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted, 
and  putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Archytas  and  th« 
Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him.  These  men  through  their 
companion  and  friend  Archidemus,  who  came  to  Athens  in 
a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was 
now  ardent  in  the  studjr  of  philosophy,  and  had  even  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest  entreaties, 
coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at  length  induced 
to  go  to  Syracuse.   He  was  received,  as  before,  with  signal 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  338  G.  *  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  817  B.  a 
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tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched;  and  was  affectionately 
welcomed  by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit, 
prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved 
nothing  but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion 
of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia.  i 

Bionysius   the   philosopher   obtained  abundance  of 
flatterers—as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  Dionysius 
obtained  before  him — and  was  even  emboldened  confiscates 
to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  >    It  erty^of^' 
is  possible  that  even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  ^^^^T 
philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  ffreat  a  potentate,  tion  of 
may  have  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  ^i^J^^Jj^^* 
philosophers     in    the    contemporary    world,  euitj  ob- 
Otherwise  the  dabblings  of  Dionysius  would  **»»«  i«J^« 
have  merited  no  attention;  though  he  seems  to  f?om^^^' 
have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talents  Syracuse. 
— retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and 
jealously  pettish  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato 
to  admire  him.    But  the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at 
Syracuse — very  different  from   his   first— presented   no 
chance   of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  and  only 
deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.  Here, 
unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing;  though  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.    Dionysius 
broke   all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing,   became   more 
rancorous  in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which 
Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge 
which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some 
years  to  receive  regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But 
at  length,  even  while  Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse, 
Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  property, 
on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently  he 
took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold 

*  Plato,   i^pist.   vii.    p.   336.346;  despot  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  63). 

Plutarch,  Diou,  c  19.    JBacbin^s,  *  Plutarch,    De    Fortuni    Alex, 

the  companion  of  Sokratds  along  Magn.  p.  338.  B.    AtupiSo^  tx  |AV)tp6< 

with  PlatO)  is  said  to  have  passed  Ooifiou  xoivu>)Aaoi  pXaottbv. 

a  long  time  at  Syracuse  with  Die-  '  See  a  passage  inPlatOt£pistoI. 

nysius,  Until  the  expulsion  of  that  ii.  p.  314  E. 
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the  whole  of  Diou's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distri- 
buted among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than 
100  &lents.i  Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this 
intelligence  while  in  thepalace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of 
grief  and  displeasure.  He  implored  permission  to  depart. 
But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius  had  now  been  thoroughly 
set  against  him  by  the  multiplied  insinuations  of  the 
calumniators,  2  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  tiresome 
solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission;  chiefly  through 
the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  companions, 
who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought  him 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe 
/etum.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill- 
disposed  to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  away  in  safety.  3 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  b.o.  that  the  philosopher 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from 
this,  his  second  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius^ 
and  third  visit  to  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to  whom 
he  recounted  the  recent  j^roceedings  of  Diony- 
sius.^ Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  property, 
and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion 
was  now  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restora- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  there 
occurred  yet  another  insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which 
infused  a  more  deadly  exasperation  into  the  quarreL 
Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half-sister  of  Dionysius,  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  the  exile  of  her  hus- 
band. She  formed  a  link  between  the  two,  the  continuance 
of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate,  in  his  present 
hatred  towards  Dion.    Accordingly  he  took  upon  nim  to 

Eronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite  of 
er  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Timokrates.<^    To  tnis,  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by 


B.C.  860-857. 

Besolation 
of  Dion  to 
avenge 
himself  on 
Dionysins, 
and  to  force 
his  way 
baok  to 
Syracuse 
by  arms. 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  A. ; 
vii.  p.  846,  347.  Plutarch,  Dion,  o. 
16,  16. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  IS—on 
the  authority  of  Aristoxenus. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  B. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  850  0. 
The  return  of  Plato  and  his  first 
meeting  with  Dion  is  said  to  have 


excited  considerable  sensation 
among  the  spectators  at  the  festival 
(Diogends  Laert.  iii.  35). 

The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded 
to,  must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of 
360  B.O.:  the  same  also  in  Bpistol. 
ii.  p.  810  D. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  21 ;  Cornel, 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 
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B.C.  360. 
Plato 
rejoins 
Dion  in 
Peloponne- 
sus—ezas- 


intentionally  corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  ]points,  Dion  took 
up  with  passionate  resolution  the  design  of 
avenging  himself  on  Dionysius,  and  of  emanci- 
pating Syracuse  from  despotism  into  liberty. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had  re- 
sided at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Kallippus,  enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  dI^^^  ° 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  Diony«us 
the  teaching  of  Plato  himself  when  returned  fi^tOT  a  Jew 
from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with  money,  and  the  wife  of 
strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was  able  mMxiago  to 
largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards  Timokratfes. 
many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he 
assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  at 
Athens.  1  Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and  various  other  cities; 
enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and  doing  himself  credit  every- 
where; a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and  aggravating 
his  displeasure.  Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without  hope  that 
that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  return 
to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.  Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect 
to  his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  ofiT  all  hope  and 
awakened  vindictive  sentiments.  2  He  began  therefore  to 
lay  a  train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syra- 
cuse by  arms,  invoking  the  countenance  of  Plato;  who  gave 
his  approbation,  yet  not  without  mournful  reserves;  saying 
that  he  was  now  seventy  years  of  age — that  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it — 
that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  ex- 
asperated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  oppo- 
site end.  3 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  17;  AthenseuSt 
xi.  p.  508.  Plato  appears  also  to 
have  received,  when  at  Athens, 
pecuniary  assistance  remitted  by 
Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  towards 
expenies  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well 
as  towards  fornishing  a  dowry  for 
certain  poor  nieces.  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius had  both  aided  him  (Plato, 


Epistol.  xiii.  p.  861). 

An  author  named  OnStor  affirmed 
that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato 
the  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents; 
a  story  obviously  exaggerated 
(Diogends  Laert.  iii.  9). 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  850  F. 

"  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  860.  This 
is  the  account  which  Plato  gives 
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Means  of 
auxiliaries 
of  Dion- 
Plato 
—the  Aca- 
demy—Al- 
kimends. 
Dion 

S asters  his 
rce  at 
Zakyntbos. 


But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and 
pupils  at  the  Academy  cordially  sympathised 
with  Dion.  Speusippus  especially,  his  intimate 
friend  and  relative,  having  accompanied  Plato 
to  Syracuse,  had  communicated  much  v<rith  the 
population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging 
reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if 
he  came  with  ever  so  small  a  force  agisiinst 
Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  Eudemus  (the  friend 
of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all  three  members  of 
the  societ)r  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also— 
lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  were 
a  numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  'not  less  than 
1000  altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dioli  opened  com- 
munication inviting  their  fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time 
hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  small  bands,  keeping  his 
measures  as  secret  as  he  could.  <  Alkimen^s,  one  of  the 
leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the  cause 
(probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean  colonjr  Kroton, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon 
it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was 
got  together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans 
on  reaching  Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself 
in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummei*  357 
B.C.;  mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried  experiencfe  and  bt^very, 
who  had  been  directed  to  come  thithersilently  and  in  small 
parties,  without  being  informed  whither  they  were  going. 
A  little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more  than  five 
merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with 
victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across 
from  Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  imprac- 
ticable, in  the  face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius.' 


after  the  death  of  Dion,  when  af- 
fairs  had  taken  a  disastrous  tnm, 
about  the  extent  of  bis  own  intet- 
ference  in  the  enterprise.  But 
Dionysius  supposed  him  to  have 
been  more  docided  in  his  oounten- 
ance  of  the  expedition ;  and  Plato^s 
letter  addressed  lo  Dion  himself, 
after  the  victory  of  the  latter  at 


Syracuse,  seems  to  bear  out  that 
supposition. 

Compare  Epitrtol.  iii.  p.  316  £. ; . 
iv.  p.  820  A. 

■  Plutardh,  D^ion,  c.  23.  Siiidemus 
was  afterward^  slaYii  fh  one  of  the 
combats  at  Syracuse  (Aristotle 
apud  Gieeron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  2B,  53). 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-26. 
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Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  3^,357 
potentates  in  his  own  stronghold  and  island,  g'^^'g^n  ^rce 
Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syracuse  of  Dion 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.    Inferior  as  he  JJodTgiou^* 
personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seem  power  of 
that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  Be8oiut?on 
declined  in  his  hands.    We  know  little  about  of  Dion  to 
the  political  facts  of  his  reign ;  but  the  veteran  peSiSf'  °' 
Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  and  officer,  appears 
to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part  of  the  great  means 
bequeathed  by  Sie  elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  offeree, 
therefore,  between  the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed, 
was  altogether  extravagant.    To  Dion,  personally,  indeed, 
such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indifiPerence.    To  a  man  of 
his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the  heroism  and 
sublimity  of  the  enterprise, — combining  liberation  of  his 
country  from  a  despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to 
himself, — that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in 
Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting  it 
honour  enough  to  perish  in  such  a  cause.  1    Such  was  the 
emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to  us  by  Aristotle; 
who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of  Plato)  may  probably 
have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.    To  impartial  contem- 

Eorary  spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
opeless.2 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accom* 
panied  Dion,  would  not  have  thrown  their  lives  Circum- 
away  in  contemplation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom;  ^J°ch"toid 
nor  were  either  they  or  he  ignorant,  that  there  Tgainst 
existed  circumsta,nces,  not  striking  the  eye  of  D^nysius 
the  ordinary  spectator,  which  materially  weaken-  ten"at°' 
ed  the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionysius.        Syracuse. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous 
discontent  of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited 
from  all  public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly 
agitated  by  the  original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty 
to  the  city — by  the  inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself 
towards  the  same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extinguished — 

>  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  17.  after  the  victory  of  Dion. 

*  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  s.  170.  Compare  Diodor.  xvi.  9 ;  Plutarch, 

p.  606:  an  oration  delivered  about  Timoleon,  c.  2, 
two   years   afterwards;    not  long 
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by  the  dissembling  language  of  Dionysius,  the  great  position 
of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the  second  visit  of  Plato,  all 
of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion  might  be  amicably 
recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared,  when  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to  another.  JBut 
as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the  Syracusans 
now  both  confidently  expected,  and  ardently  wished  that 
he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having 
accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the 
people,  brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffec- 
tion towards  Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longingforrelief 
by  the  hands  of  Dion.  It  would  be  si^cient  Tthey  said) 
if  he  even  came  alone;  they  would  flock  around  him,  and 
arm  him  at  once  with  an  aaequate  force.  ^ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar 
Hera-  tenor  sent  to  Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan 

eiiiedVrom  ®^®>  Herakleid^s,  was  in  himself  a  considerable 
s^a^cuse^  force.  Though  a  friend  of  Dion,  2  he  had  con- 
^®  SJt^^k '  tinned  high  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  until  the 
upon  ^  second  visit  of  Plato.  At  that  time  he  was 
at  the"'"'*  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flighty 
same  time  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenary 
as  Dion.  troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so 
curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old 
pay;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  ^ates  of  the  acropolis, 
refusing  attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the 
furious  barbaric  JPSBan  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to 
scale  the  walls.'  Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls, 
Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But  Dionysius, 
no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny,  by  con- 
ceding all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of 
this  misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards 

'  Plntaroh,  Dion,  c.  22.   Speusip-  >  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  818  G. 

pQ8,    from   Athens,    corresponded  *  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  p.  848  B. 

both  with  Dion  and  with  Dionysius  01  6'  i^^povto  t496c  Kp6«  t4  xiix'h 

at  Syracuse ;  at  least  there  was  a  icaiu>vi  rtva  iva^oiQoavTtc  pdppapov 

correspondence  between  them,  read  xal  icoXc|jLtx6v'  ou  6il)  ictpiSciijc  AiovO- 

as  genuine  by  Diogenes  Laertius  oioc  Y*v6|xtvoC}  do. 
(iv.  1,  2,  6). 
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wliom  Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice 
and  treachery — according  to  the  judgement  hoth  of  Plato 
and  of  all  around  him.^  As  an  exile,  Herakleides  now 
brought  word  to  Dion  that  Dionysius  could  not  even  rely 
upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he  treated  with  a 
parsimony  the  more  revoltmg  as  they  contrasted  i\  with 
the  munincence  of  his  father.^  Herakleides  was  eager  to 
cooperate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 
But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was 
not  ready  so  soon  as  Dion;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  soon  broke  out. 3 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his 
own  character  and  habits.    The  commanding  weaknest 
energy  of  the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  of  char- 
to  the  son,  had  been  combined  with  a  jealousy  S?g|JJito 
which  intentionally  kept  him  down  and  cramped  and 
his  growth.  He  had  always  been  weak,  petty,  hSfu^of 
destitute  of  cou]*age  or  foresight,  and  unfit  for  Dionysius 
a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  ^i"^^®!^- 
and  maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized 
by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even 
more  conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so 
much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as 
Philistus.   But  in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency, 
he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  every 
one  around  him  with    contempt.    He  was   perpetually 
intoxicated  and  plunged  in  dissipation.  To  put  down  such 
a  chief,  even  though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and 
armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his  confidential  compan- 
ions an  enterprise  noway  impracticable.* 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known 
only  to  close  observers;  while  the  great  military  j^^^^^^  ^f 
force  of  Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers 
every  one.    When  the  soldiers  mustered  by  zlt^^^Jh^J 
Dion  at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed  that  when^first*' 
they  were  destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  JjJ^^'^fe*^ 
sea  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  from  the  were  going 
proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.    They  com-  p^*jj^**i^  ' 
plained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before     ^°"^*  "*' 

'  Plato,  Epistcl.  iii.  p.  318 ;  vii.  Ac. 

p.  848,  349.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  S2;  Diodor. 

*  Plato,   Epistol.   vii.  p.  348  A.  xvi.  6-16. 

•  .  .   iictyelpiQasv     6XiYO(xia9oTepou<:  *  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  8,  14;  Plu- 

KOislv  icapaxdTouitaTp6<:  sOt],  tarch,  Dion,c.  7.  These  habits  must 
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Eclipse  of 
the  moon- 
religious 
disquietude 
of  the  sol- 
diers—they 
are  re- 
assured by 


told  them  what  was  projected;  just  as  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  com- 
plained of  Klearchus  for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that 
they  were  marching  against  the  Ghreat  King.  It  required 
all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age,i  his 
dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him. 2 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample 
banquet  to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Za- 
kynthus,  Dion  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in 
the  ensuing  morning.  On  that  very  night  the 
moon  was  eclipsed,  we  have  already  seen  what 
disastrous  consequences  turned  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  this  same  pheenomenon  fifty -six  years 
before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the 
MutaS- '*^*  defeated  Athenian  fleet  away  from  the  harbour 
fortunate  ofSyracuse.3  Under  the  existing  apprehensions 
from**  of  Dion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  well  have 
Zakynthns  induced  them  to  renounce  the  enterprise;  and 
to  Sicily.  BQ  it  probably  would,  under  a  general  like 
Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy;  and  what  was 
of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the  expedi- 
tion, besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction 
in  the  Academy  also.  Wnen  the  affrighted  soldiers  inquired 
what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of 
so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which 
promised  them  ffood  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  gods  intimated  that  something  very 
brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened  over:  now  there  was 
nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the  despotism  of  Diony- 
sius  at  Syracuse;  it  was  Dionysius  who  was  about  to  suffer 
eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of  Dion.*  Reassured 
by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board.  They 


have   probably   f^rown    upon   him 
since  the  second  departure  of  Plato, 
who  does  not  notice  them  in  his 
letters. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,    c.   23.     dvi^p 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22;  Diodor. 
xvi.  10. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  60.    See  Chap.  LX. 
of  this  History. 

4  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  24, 
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had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 

fods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian 
reeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or 
suffering,  in  twelve  days,  from  ZaWnthus  to  Cape 
Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  oicily  and  nearest 
to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who  had  steered  the 
course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently  recommended 
immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther  along 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  island;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping 
near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron 
proceeded  onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away 
from  Sicily  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping 
shipwreck.  It  was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and 
danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days; 
touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa  westward  of 
Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The 
Carthaginian  governor  of  Minoa,  »ynalus  (perhaps  a  Greek 
in  the  sei^vice  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all  possible  kindness; 
thoughknowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and 
at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on 
Sicilian  ground.   The  favourable  predictions  of 
Miltas  had  been  completely  realised.    But  even  *'°*  ^^' 
that  prophet  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  S?^era-°*' 
for  the  wonderful  tidings  now  heara,  which  kiei»— he 
ensured  the  success  of  the  expedition.    Diony-  D^njaiur 
sius  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a 
with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.  *   What  induced  him  ta7ju?r* 
to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  quitted 
out;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  ^//itJJJ 
the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept 
l)ion,  and  supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would 
naturally  sail  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  almost  universal  in  that  day.  2  Philistus 
did  not  pommit  the  same  mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in 
reference  to  Gylippus,^ — that  of  despising  Dion  because 
of  the  smallness  of  his  force.    He  watched  in  the  usual 
waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  26;  Diodor.         *  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  26. 
xvi.  10,  11.  •  Thueyd.  ri.  104. 
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on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  ffreatly 
favoured  by  wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus 
watched  the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that. Dionysius 
himself  should  keep  ffuard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse. 
The  despot  was  fully  aware  of  tl^e  disaffection  which 
reigned  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's 
project;  which  was  generally  well  known,  though  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer  might  be 
expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever, 
Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  tor  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find.t 
We  may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies 
were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical  juncture, 
he  thought  proper  to  quit  Svracuse  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokrates, 
the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and  at  this  same  critical 
juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dlonian  soldiers 
March  of  On  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which 
HerakieiT  ^^^^  Syracuse  open  and  easy  of  access.  Eager 
to  Syra-*  to  avail  thcmselvcs  of  the  favourable  instant, 
ouse.  they  called  upon  their  leader  to  march  thither 

without  delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  rest  which 
he  recommended  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  Accord* 
ingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  provided  by  Synalus 
— with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  when  required — set  forward  on  his  march  towards 
S}rracuse.  On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was 
joined  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.^  Farther  on, 
while  passing  through  Grela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabit* 
ants  of  these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring. 
Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.  Lastly,  when  he 
approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  thbugh 
without  arms;  making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
altogether  about  5000  men.3  Having  armed  these  volun- 
teers in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his 
progress  as  far  as  Akrse,  where  he  made  a  short  evening 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  10.  numbers  who  joined  him  at  about 

*  Flataroh,  Dion,  c.  26,  27;  Dio-  6000  men,  which  is  very  credible, 
dor.  xvi.  9.  Diodorus  gives  the  number  exftg- 

•  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27)piTe8  the  gerated,  at  20,000  (xrl.  9), 
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Dion 

orossOB  the 
river  Ana- 
pns,  and 
approaches 
the  gates  of 
Syracuse. 


halt.  From  thence,  receiviDg  good  news  from  Syracnse, 
he  recommenced  his  march  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over  the  river 
Anapus;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  without 
any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising 
sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  im- 
patiently watching  for  him.  He  was  peen 
o£fering  sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and 
putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  Helios, 
then  just  showing  himself  above  the  horizon.  He  wore 
the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus  employed; 
while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encouragement 
of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also.  ^  Elate  and  enthu- 
siastic, they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge 
which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a 
running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the 
southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called 
Keapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo 
Temenites.2  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  resplendent 
armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100  of 
his  Peloponnesians.    His  brother  Megakles  was  on  one 


■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These 
picturesque  details  about  the  march 
of  Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  Plutarch  had  before  him 
the  narrative  of  Timonidds,  a  com- 
panion of  Dion,  and  actually  en- 
gaged  in  the  expedition.  Timonidds 
wrote  an  account  of  what  passed 
to  Spensippus  at  Athens,  doubtless 
for  the  information  of  Plato  and 
their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plu- 
tarch, Dion.  c.  31-35). 

Diogends  Laertius  mentions  also 
a  person  named  Simonidia  who 
wrote  to  Spensippus,  t&c  ioxoplac 
iv  otc  xat  STiTdxsi  xac  icpd^tic  Alu>v6(; 
tt  xal  Blu>vo<  (iT.  1,  6).  Probably 
Simonidia  may  be  a  misnomer  for 
Timonidis. 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Ana- 

VOL.  X. 


basis  of  Alexander,  had  written 
narratives  of  the  exploits  both  of 
Dion  and  Timoleon.  Unfortunately 
these  have  not  been  preserved ;  in- 
deed Fhotius  himself  seems  never 
to  have  seen  them  (Photius,  Co- 
dex, 92). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  'Euel  8* 
tlaiiXdev  6  Aiu>v  xard  x&c  MevixiSac 
ftuXac,&c. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  con- 
cur in  thinking,  that  the  reading 
ought  to  be  xa«  Tsficvixlfiac  it6- 
Xa«.  The  statue  and  sacred  ground 
of  Apollo  Temenitgs  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  portion 
of  Syracuse,  and  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  furnish  a  name  for 
the  gates.  No  meaning  can  bo  as* 
•igned  for  the  phrase  MeviilSac 
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side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the 
other;  all  Uiree,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldieni 
also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if 
marching  in  a  joyous  festiyal  procession,  with  victory 
already  assured.  ^ 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance. 
Mistake  of  TimokratSs  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large 
uff?  M*****  mercenary  force  as  viceregent),  while  he  sent 

governor  of  an  cxpress  to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief 
th '**b***  *°  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  *^^  military  positions  or  horns  of 
of  Dion^  the  city;  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  one  extremity, 
Bias.  nii(j  Epipols^  with  Eurvalus  on  the  other.    It 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  EpipolsB  was  a  triangular 
slope,  with  walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and  southern 
cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western  apex,  where 
stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.  Between  Ortygia  and 
Epipolae  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein 
the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of 
the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  TimokratSs  thought  it 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road, 
for  fear  of  revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have 
occupied  the  important  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not 
a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing  his  attack 
first  against  Leontini.  Many  oftheCampanian  mercenaries 
under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having  properties  in 
Leontini,  immediately  quitted  EpipolsB  to  go  thither  and 
defend  them.  2  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  inten- 
tionally spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off 
much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timo- 
krates; insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his  night 
march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the 

Oenerai  rising  sun  had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion 

rising  of  crossiug  the  Anapus.  The  effect  produced  upon 

*u*a^^'  *^®  Syracusans  in  the  populous  quarters  was 

welcome  electric.    They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome 

D^on******  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty 

Timo'kratAt  whiich  had  hung  about  their  necks  for  forty* 


*  Plntaroh,  Dion,   0.  97,  98,  29. .  worn  by  this  approaching  army. 
Biodorui  (xri.  10)  also  mentions        *  Plutarch,  Dion,  e  37. 
the  striking  fact  of  the   wreaths 
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eight  years.  Such  of  the  mercenaries  of  Diony-  *J  evafufte 
sins  as  were  in  these  central  portions  of  the  city  the  city|* 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  J®*T^^f^J'" 
his  police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  £p/pohe 
undergo  the  full  terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.  ^  garrisoned. 
Ear  from  being  able  to  go  forth  against  Dion,  Timokrates 
could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insurrection.  So  thoroughly 
was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his  terrified  police, 
and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath  among 
a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that  he  did  not 
think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolse.  But  he  could  not 
find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his 
troops  were  crossing  the  low  plain  between  Epipolae  and 
the  Q-reat  Harbour.  It  only  remained  for  him  therefore 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape  from 
EpipolsB  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To 
justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still 
farther  to  paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius.^ 
Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where 
the  principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire.  Entry  of 
and  the  multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  ^^^  *°*J> 
acclamations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  ^^oy^onhe 
Halting  at  the  gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  2*^**^^°.®"" 
sound,  and  entreated  silence;  after  which  he  cfaims' 
formally  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  liberty. 
Megakl^s  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  acclamations 
redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city,  first 
through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradina; 
the  main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight, 
as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city  3)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day 
of  jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables. 


'  Plntmrch,  De  Curiositate,  p. 
523  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  28;  Diodor. 
xvi.  10. 

'  Cicero  in  Yerr.  iv.  5S.  "Altera 
antem  est  arbs  Syraoasis,  cui  no- 
men  Acradina  est :   in   qaft  forum 


maximum,  puloherrima  portions, 
ornatissimum  prytaneum,  amplis- 
sima  est  curia,  templumque  egre* 
glum  JoTis  Olympii;  cssterseque 
urbis  partes,  un&  totd  vi&perpeiu&, 
multisque  transversis,  divisie,  pri- 
vatis  sedificiis  continentur." 

2  B  2 
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and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festival.  As  Dion 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed 
in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful 
prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.  ^  Every  house 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women, 
freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike;  the  outburst  of  feelings 
long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with 
its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing 
but  passive  impulses.  Having  infused  courage 
into  his  soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens  by 
his  triumphant  procession  through  Achradina, 
he  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of 
Ortygia.  That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by 
the  ffaixtson  thoDionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus  challenged 

and°fight—  Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while 
is  chosen  the  imposing  demonstration  and  unanimous 
fhe?yra-^  rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina — which  they 
cusansjwith  must  partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls, 
Mega'kUs*'  and  partly  learnt  through  fugitive  spies  and 
aji^  several  partisans — struck  them  with  discouragement 
and  terror;  so  that  they  were  in  no  disposition 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  Their  backward- 
ness was  hailed  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent 
citizens,  whom  Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of 
freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Penta- 
pyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun- 
dial, erected  bv  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  the 
top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot  on 
one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other, 
Dion  addressed  2  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans 


Dion  pre- 
sents him- 
self at  the 
Pentapyla 
in  front  of 
.Ortygia— 
challenges 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  S9;  Diodor. 
xyi.ll.  Oompare  the  manifestations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Skionft  to- 
wards Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  10,  11.  The  description  which 
Plutarch  gires  of  the  position  of 
this  sun-dial  is  distinct,  and  the 
harangue  which  Dion  delirered 
while  standing  upon  it,  is  an  im- 
pressiye   fact:— ^Hv    5'     into    ttjv 


dxp6icoXtv  xal  td  ictn&ituXa,  Aio- 
v'jolou  xaTaoxeudaavTOc,  ^Xiorpdiciov 
xaxa^pavi?  xal  O'j'VlXiv.  'Ettl  xooTtp 
icpo9fid<  i8T)|jiT]Y6pY]9s,  xal  itapu>p|jLT]as 
Tov)«  itoXlxa?  dvTe^sff^ai  tij?  tXsySt- 
piac. 

The  sun-dial  was  thus  under  the 
acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low 
ground,  immediately  adjoining  to 
Ortygia ;  near  the  place  where  the 
elder  Dionysius   is  stated  to  have 
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Around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous  efforts  in  defence  of 
their  newly  acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them 
to  elect  generals  for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  named  Dion  and  his 
brother  Megakles  generals  with  full  powers.  But  both 
the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be  elected 
along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third 
day*  after  his  landing  in  Sicily;  and  such  the  ^^^^ 
first  public  act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom;  turw  B^pil 
the  first  after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  |j°^®^ijg 
years  before,  had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius  He^rects 
general  plenipotentiary,  and  placed  in  his  hands  *  ^^°"J^ 
the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  con-  sea  to  sea, 
sequences.    In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  to  Wockup 
was  vigorously  employed  against  the  common     '  ^^*** 
enemy.    He  immediately  attacked  Epipolse;  and  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession 
of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a 
little  courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This 
acquisition,  made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side 


placed  his  large  porticoes  and 
market-house  (Diodor.  ziv.  7),  and 
where  the  younger  Dionysius 
erected  the  funereal  monument  to 
bis  father  (xv.  74).  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  sun-dial,  Dion  must 
have  descended  from  the  height  of 
Achradina.  Now  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Dion  went  up  through  Achra- 
dina (av^ei  5ia  t^«  'AxpaSivijO-  I* 
is  plain  that  he  must  have  come 
down  again  from  Achradina,  though 
Plutarch  does  not  specially  men- 
tion it.  And  if  he  brought  his  men 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  enemy's 
garrison,  this  can  hardly  have  been 
for  any  other  reason  than  that 
which  I  have  assigned  in  the  text. 
Plutarch  indicates  the  separate 
localities  with  tolerable  clearness, 
but  he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous 
4tscription  ot  the  whole   march. 


Thus,  he  says  that  Dion,  "wishing 
to  harangue  the  people  himself, 
went  up  through  Achradina"  (Bou- 
Xijxsvo?  8s  xrxl  6i'  iauxoo  upoooYo- 
peuaat  xouc  dvOpu>icou<,  dv^st  Sid  t^? 
'AjrpaSivij?),  while  the  place  from 
which  Dion  did  harangue  the  people 
was  down  under  the  acropolis  of 
Ortygia. 

Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about 
the  localities,  nor  does  he  say 
anything  about  the  sun-dial  or  the 
exact  spot  from  whence  Dion  spoke, 
-though  he  mentions  the  march  of 
Dion  through  Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plu* 
tarch  calls  xd  TCevxdnuXa  are  the 
same  as  what  Diodorus  <xv.  74) 
indicates  in  the  words  ?«!«  paaiXi- 
xai?  xoXoufjievaic  ic6Xoic. 

'Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion.  c.  6. 
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and  disconrftgement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  went  far  to  determine  the  ultiraatB  contest.  It 
not  only  reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the 
limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many 
state  prisoners,  i  who  became  ardent  partisans  of  the  re- 
Tolution.  Following  up  his  success,  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up  com- 
pletely on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
wall  of  blockade^  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fortus 
Lakkius,  at  the  other.  2  He  at  the  same  time  provided 
arms  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those 
spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited  with  8ynalus  at  Minoa. 
It  doeb  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any 
sally  to  impede  him;  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  he 
had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
wall.  3 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having 
been  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the 
express  sent  to  him),  Dionysius  returned  with 
his  fleet  to  Ortygia. «  Fatally,  indeed  was  his 
{)Osition  changed.  The  islet  was  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that 
too  was  shut  up  on  the  land-side  by  a  block- 
ading wall  nearly  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the 
city  was  occupied  by  hitter  enemies  instead 
of  by  subjects.  Leontini  also,  and  probably 
msmy  of  his  other  dependences  out  of  Syracuse, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting.^  Even  with  the 
large  fleet  which  ne  had  brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not 
think  himself  strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a 
private  intrigue  with  Dion;  who,  however,  refused  to  receive 
any  separate  propositions,  and  desired  him  to  adress  them 


Beturn  of 
Dion  y  Bias 
toSyracuse. 
He  tries  to 
negotiate 
with  Dion 
and  the 
Syracnsans 
— deceiyes 
them  by 
fallacious 
proposi- 
tions. 


>  Platarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 ;  Diodor. 
zvi.  12.  Plutarch  says,  rj)v  di&xpo- 
KoXiv  iictTtl^ioc— Diodoms  is  more 
'  spcoifio— Ta>v  hk  ZupoxouoUuv  xaxta- 
iituax6T«0v  H  OaXi90Y)(  «U  OdXaaaav 
<iaTttxlo|«>aTa,  Ae.  These  are  rain- 
able  words  as  indicating  the  line 
and  the  two  terminations  of  Dion^s 


blockading  cross-wall. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  St. 

*  This  return  of  Dionysius,  seTcn 
days  after  the  noming  of  Dion,  is 
specified  both  by  PIntaieh  and 
Diodorus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  o.t«>29; 
Diodor.  xti.  11). 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  1«. 
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publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syracuse.  Accordingly, 
■he  sent  envoys  tenderinff  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the 
present  day  would  be  cidled  a  constitution.  He  demanded 
only  moderate  taxation,  and  moderate  fulfilments  of  mili- 
tary service,  suli^ject  to  their  own  vote  of  consent.  But  the 
Syracusans  laughed  the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned 
in  their  name  t^e  peremptory  reply, — that  no  proposition 
from  Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication; 
adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on  the 
score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he  did  abdicate, 
both  security  and  other  reasonaole  concessions.  These 
terms  Dionysius  affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys 
might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both 
Dion  and  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  with- 
:0Ut  for  a  moment  questioning  his  sincerity*  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  de- 
:  spatched  as  envoys  to  Dionysius.  A  general  confidence  pre- 
vailed, Uiat  the  retirement  of  iiie  despot  wm  now  assured; 
and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  employed  against  him,  full 
of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  became  negligent  of 
their  ^ard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade;  many  of  them 
even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.    Contriving  to 
prolong  the  discussion,   so  as   to  detain  the  garden 
envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he  ordered  at  day-  saUjr  made 
break  a  sudden  ssdljr  of  M  his  soldiers^  whom  Jig  tJ^JJ",. 
he  had  previously  stunulated  both  by  wine  and  prise  the 
by  immense  promises  in  case  of  victory.  >  The  ^^^^l^h^^f 
sally  wm  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  aeMiy  smo- 
Buccesfful.    One  half  of  Dion'B  soldiers  w«re  JJ^jJ^J^Te- 
^icamped  to  guard  the  mross-wall  (the  other  ry,  efforts, 
half  being  quartered  in  Aciiradina),  tog«tiier  ^fou^iJe 
with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.  But  so  little  at  length 
were  they  prepared  for  hostilities,  that  the  Stao"lnd* 
assiilantfi,  ruehmg  out  with  shouts  Mad  at  a  run,  r«ooTere 
carried  the  wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  **^  ^»"' 
sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  wall  (which  was 
probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as  well  as  to  chax:ge 
the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.  The£lyracusans,  surprised 
and  terrified,  ^d  with  little  or  no  resistance^  Their  flight 

1  PltttAroh,  Bion^  o.  30.  ipMXi/Wi     Antiqaity.    Dk>der.  ktI.  11,  12.    xh 
ivpatou.    It  is  rare  that  we  read     ftiYtOoc  tu>v  t««yvaii.iu>v. 
of  this  proceeding  with  soldiers  in 
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partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who 
resisted  bravely,  but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.  Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  soldier.  He  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks 
essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite. 
But  his  orders  were  unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded 
in  the  confusion:  his  troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants 

fained  ground,  and  the  day  seemed  evidently  going  against 
im.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  resource,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  attached  soldiers, 
and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderlv  man,  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle  was  tne  more  violent 
as  it  took. place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis 
on  the  other.  Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  I)ion 
being  conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  and  the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most 
obstinate  in  Grecian  history.  ^  Darts  rattled  against  both 
his  shield  and  his  helmet,  while  his  shield  was  also  pierced 
through  by  several  spears  which  were  kept  from  lus  body 
only  by  the  breastplate.  At  length  he  was  wounded 
through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this 
forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his 
own  troops,  that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled 
efforts  against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  com- 
mander in  his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand  mounted 
on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina,  and  led  forth  to  the 
battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  were  there  in 
garrison.  Tnese  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored 
the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all 
joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants 
were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe;  that  of  Dionysius  800 
men;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field 

■  Diodor.  xvi.  IS.  *0  8i  Altt>v  ivcX*  cl<  oxivov  t6icov. 

nioTux  tcapcoicov8T){jiivo<,  futdi  tu>v  The  text  here  is  not  quite  cleat 

dploT«0v    oTpaTio>Tu>v    dm^yca    tote  (see   Weueling's    note) ;  bat  we 

«oXt(jiloi<*  xoti  oovdjiotc  ^^Xt**  *o^^  gather  from  the  pMsage  informa- 

tKolti  9ivov  iv  araSlcp.    'OXlfq)  8t  tion  about  the  topography  of  Sy- 

SiaoTiQtiaTi)  T^c  diOTCixiou  iato,  ffc^x^^  racuse. 
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(under  a  trace  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried 
with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising 
himself  with  the  survivors.  * 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this 
battle  had  proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates 
maintained  himself  in  Epipolse,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius 
to  remain  master  of  EpipolsB  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the 
success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in  Syracuse  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory. 
The  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude  ^^^    .^ 
to  the  Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  aga^n** 
wreath  to  the  value  of  100  minse;  while  these  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
soldiers,  charmed  with  the  prowess  of  their  ^ff/rt8*'of 
general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.  Dion  ^jj^^^j"^ 
immediately  began  the  re -establishment  of  the  fleet— ani. 
damaged  cross -wall,  which  he  repaired,  com-  ^*ii°'j?^" 
plete^  and  put  under  effective  guard  for  the  fJoin'peio- 
future.2   Dionysius  no  loncer  tried  to  impede  p^J^^®^*^ 
it  by  armed  attack*  But  as  ne  was  still  superior  Jo  cooper-* 
at  sea,  he  transported  parties  across  the  harbour   ate  against 
to  ravage  the  countrjr  for  provisions,  and  de-     *****y"^^^' 
spatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  super- 
iority at  sea  was  presently  lessened  by  the  arrival  of 
Herakleides  from  Peloponnesus,  3  with  twenty  triremes, 
three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers.  The  Syracusans, 
now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  shipboard, 
got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the 
grasp  of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force 
belonging  to  the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews 
of  some  of  the  ships  (who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,* 


*  Plutarch,  DioH;  o.  SO ;  Diodor. 
zvi.  12,  18. 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  IS. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  Plutarch  states 
that  flerakleidda  brought  only 
acTen  triremes.  But  the  force 
stated  by  Diodorus  (given  in  my 
text)  appears  more,  probable.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
number  of  ships  which  the  Syra- 
eusana  presently  appear  at  pos- 
seaaing.    Moreover   the  great  im- 


portance, which  Herakleides  steps 
into,  as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more 
easily  accounted  for. 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  86.  About 
the  Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia, 
see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plato, 
Epiatol.  vii.  p.  860  A.  When  Plato 
was  at  Syracuse,  in  danger  from 
the  mercenaries,  the  Athenian 
seamen,  there  employed,  gare 
warning  to  him  ai  th^ir  ootintry- 
man. 
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with  an  intermixture  of  Athenians,  doubtless  of  democrat 
tical  sentiments)  must  have  deserted  from  the  despot  to 
the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships,  sinoe  we  pres^itlv 
find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  ^  whicn 
they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Phi- 
Arriy»i  of  Hstus,  who  brought  to  Ortygia,  uot  Only  luB  floot 
Phiiistus  from  the  Tarentine  Qulf,  but  also  a  considerable 
fleet  to 'the  regiment  of  cavalry.  With  these  latter,  and 
»id  of  Dio-  some  other  troops  besides,  Phiiistus  undertook 
Battle' in  &^  expedition  against  the  revolted  LeonianL 
the  Great  But  though  he  mside  his  way  into  the  toim  by 
between  i"ght,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defend- 
the  fleet  of  ers,  seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracdse.^ 
Tnd^that  of  To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was 
the  Syra-  yet  more  indispensable  for  Phiiistus  to  maintain 
PhUi8t7s  if  '^s  superiority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval 
defeated  power  of  the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by 
and  slain,  l^erakleides.  3  After  several  partial  engage- 
ments,  a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty 
triremes  strong.  At  first  Phiiistus,  brave  and  forward, 
appeared  likely  to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune 
of  the  day  turned  against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore, 
and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by 
the  enemy.  To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  himself.  The 
wound  however  was  not  mortal;  so  that  he  foil  alive,  being 
now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, — 
who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and  at 
length  cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body 
by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,^  Itevolting  as 
this  treatment  is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted 
on  the  Ehegine  general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  theDionysian  dynasty  perished  with 
The  Diony-  Philistus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  ser- 
■ian  dyna-  vauts.  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of 
pe^fh«d  "^  usurpation — its  eighteenth  Brumaire :  his  timdy, 
with  though  miserable  death,  saved  him  from  sharing 

Phiiistu..     ^  j^  j^g^  ^^^  ^  exile— its  St.  Helena. 

■  Diodor.  xtI.  16.  poaipaa)   Theopomp.  Fragm.  tli, 

*  Diodor.  svi.  16.  od.  Didot),  which  mobm  to  MCtr  to 

*  See  a  fragment  of  tho  fortieth  n^it  point  of  tive. 

Book  of  the  Philippica  of  Theo-        «  Diod.xTLU;  Plat.,  Dion  e.  81 
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Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius 
had  lost  all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Syra-  intrigues 
cusans  by  force.  But  he  had  now  forther  lost,  of  Diony- 
through  the  victory  of  Herakleides,  his  superi-  Dfo'iTIS^** 
ority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of  Syracuse, 
maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia.  The  triumph 
of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in  the 
dust.  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  for- 
midable by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in 
Syracuse.  His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became 
more  vehement  than  ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  him- 
self, yet  resolved  at  any  rate  that  Dion  should  be  ruined 
along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of  base  manoeuvres; 
availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Syra- 
cusans.the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion,  and 
what  was  more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of 
'  Dion  to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the 
signal  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.    But  he  had  Beution- 
been  nursed  in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  father   ship  of 
had  been  one  of  the   chief  founders ;  he  was  Slonysian* 
attached  by  every  tie  of  relationship  to  Diony-  dynasty- 
sius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his  former  wife,  and  JnJJy?i°n|d 
his  children,  were  still  dwelling  in  the  acropolis,  against  Mm 
The  circumstances  therefore  were  such  as  to  sug-  gjjicusans 
gest  to  the  Syracusans  apprehensions,  noway  un-  -his 
reasonable,  that  some  private  bargain  might  be   ^•^^ew. 
made  by  Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that  the  emi-  Bivairy  of 
nent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might  Jj*^^^*" 
only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despot- 
ism in  his  person.  Such  suspicions  received  much  counten- 
ance from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,with  a  mascu- 
line and  magnanimous  character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to 
be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  The  friendly 
letters  from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at 
Athens  (possibly  those  from  Timonides  to  Speusipjpus) 
shortly  after  the  victory,  contained  much  complaint  of  the 
repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion ;  which  defect  the  philosopher 
exhorted  his  friend  to  Amend.  ^    All  those,  whom  Dion's 

•  PUt«y.  V^M.  iV.  p.  8fil  B TOO  dptoxtiv  toU  iiOpwiton  xal  to 

ivOofJioQ  M  "Xtel  Sti  6oxii<  Ti«U  ivSck-  npaTtCiv  ioTiv,  y)  h*  agfli^ta  ip^ifi^ 

dttp«H  to5  itipooi^liovroc  6tpaiccuTtx6<  ^uvetxQ?, 
iiwv  fUT)  ouv  XrvSavttu)  9%  Sxi  8i« 
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arrogance  offended,  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicion  of  his 
despotic  desig^nsy  and  induced  to  turn  for  protection  to  his 
rival  Herakleides«  This  latter — formerly  general  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  by  flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  X)ion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but 
had  since  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  oonsiderT 
able  force,  including  several  armed  ships.  Though  not 
present  at  the  first  entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until 
Drtygia  had  already  been  placed  under  blockade,  Hera- 
kleides  was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in  abilities  and  in 
military  efficiency;  while  with  regard  to  ulterior  designs,  he 
had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free  from  connexion 
with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust.  Moreover  his 
manners  were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to  Plutarch,  ^ 
more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous  in 
criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own^ 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather 
Herakiei-  at  sea  than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  be- 
^a^  ed  ad-  ^*^^  indispensable;  so  that  Herakleides,  who 
mit&i.  Dion  had  brought  the  greatest  number  of  triremes, 
t*^b*^d^-™  J^aturally  rose  in  importance.  Shortly  after  his 
posed,  and  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  a  vote 
then  moves  to  appoint  him  admiral.  But  Dion,  who  seems 
hirre-ap-^'  Only  to  have  heard  of  thisvote  after  it  hadpass- 
pointment.  ed,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from  the 
full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by  their  former  vote 
conferred  upon  himself.  Accordingly  the  people,  though 
with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed  Hera- 
kleides. Having  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleides  for 
raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the  common  enemy  was 
still  dangerous,  Dion  convened  another  assembly;  wherein 
he  proposed,  f^m  himself,  the  appointment  of  Herakleides 
as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own.^    The  right  of 

■Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  32.  St)^,  tu>v  Si  (jLioQofopcuv  'Apx*^oioc  & 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  S3.    It  would  Aufjiaio^. 

seem  that  this  Herakleidds  is  the  Probablyalso  Athdnis  isthesame 

person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  person  named  as  itf<Aan»«  or  AMoium 

ftom  the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Phi-  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (Diodor. 

lippica  of  Theopompus  (Theop.Fr.  xv.  94;  Plutarch,  TimoIeoBf  c.  28- 

ai2,  ed.  Didot) :—  87).    He  wroU  a  history  of  8yra- 

IIpooTaTai  Si  t^c  noXcu>c  ^oav  tu>v  cusan  affairs  during  the  period  of 

|ic  i  Supaxoualtuv  'AOi^vi^  xal  *HpaxXci-  Dionand  Timoleon,  beginning  from 
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nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syracusans,  humi- 
liated Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well 
as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the 
ruin  of  Dion;  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine 
mistrust  from  some,  and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  means  aflForded  to  Dionysius  in^yj-^gg 
for  personal  intrigue  directed  against  Dion,  and  caium- 
Though  the  vast  majority  of  Syracusans  were  J*  ^'j^f^"®*^ 
hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there  were  among  them  Dion  in 
many  individuals  connected  with  those  serving  J^'jJ^'^^^jJn- 
under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  put  agement 
in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  ^  ^^^^^' 
the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his 
solicitations  for  peace;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremp- 
tory answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  until  Dio- 
nysius abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out 
heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from 
his  female  relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  misery  endured  by  these  poor  women; 
together  with  prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his  hostility. 
To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be  opened 
and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly;  but  their 
tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies. 
One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription  the 
words  "Hipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At 
first  many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
communication  so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and 
the  letter  was  publicly  read.  It  proved  to  come,  not  from 
the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but  from  Dionysius  himself,  and 
was  insidiously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  lone  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that  great  power, 
as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin,  for  the 
sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion 


862  B.C.,  and  continuing  the  history     Oreec.   Eragm.   ed.   Didot,  vol.  ii. 
of   Philistus.      See    Historicorum     p.  81. 
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would  consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion 
relusedy  the  sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives 
and  his  son.  ^ 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own 
Mistrnst  of  P^^^P^^®?  ^^^  ^®*'  ^7  indignant  refusal  and  pro- 
Dion  by  testation  on  the  part  of  Bion.  Without  doubt 
the  syra-  j^ig  refusal  would  oe  received  with  cheers  by  the 
mainly  in  assembly;  but  the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil 
conM-.  ^^  its  intended  poison  into  their  minds..  Plutarch 
hii^  refa  °  displays  2  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  knowledffe 
*|f°D**^  *®  of  numan  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the 
sian  family.  Syracusaus  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress 
^* 'o  J^?*®*  them  with  suspicions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring 
his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such  touching 
appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for 
the  situation,  which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could 
assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion?  or  who  could  foretell 
which,  among  painfully  conflicting  sentiments,  woula 
determine  his  conduct?  The  position  of  Dion  forbade 
the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  rail  confidence.  Moreover 
his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well 
as  against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syra- 
cusan  named  Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Diony- 
sius,  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober 
despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated.  On 
the  next  day  Sosis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a  wound 
on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech. 
Many  persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause ;  while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the 
allegation,  and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of 
its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wound 
was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by  Sosis  himself  with  a  razor, 
and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infamous  calumny  which 
he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate. ^  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent 
of  shameless  falsehood.    But  there  were  numerous  other 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  SI.       %  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  34. 
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attacks  and  perrersions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the 
same  hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end. 
Every  day  the  suspicion  and  unfnendly  sentiment  of  the 
Syraeusansy  towards  Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more 
embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the 
Syracusan   fleet  over  Fhilistus,  exalting  both  Farther 
the  spirit  of  the  Syracosans  and  the  glory  of  fj^^^g^^f 
the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence  Dionysiai. 
of  Dion.    The  belief  gained  ground  that  even  ^^J^f*^^ 
without  him  and  his  soldiers,  the  Syracusans  Ortygia't? 
could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  possession  of  J *J^(i    ,,,, 
Ortygia.    It  was  now  that  the  defeated  Diony-  sonAp^oiio! 
sius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion,  ^'JJ^'^^^qj 
o£fering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  thrgani-^ 
garrison,  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equi-  *^^ 
valent  to  five  months'  full  pay — on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large 
and  productive  portion  (called  G-yarta)  of  the  Syracusan 
territory.    Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desiring  him  to 
address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to  accept 
the  terms.  ^    Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards  Dion, 
this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  col- 
lusion between  him  and  Dionysius.   Herakleides  promised, 
that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia 
blocked  up  until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  witn  all 
in  it  as  prisoners.    But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius 
contrived  to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  ofiP  to  Lokri  in 
Italy,  with  many  companions  and  much  property,  leaving 
Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest  son  ApoUokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and 
rendered  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  b.c.  866. 
the  des]pot  brought  considerable  discredit  on  5"g®g'®"f* 
Herakleides.    Probably  the  Dionian  partisans  between^" 
were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach.    To  create  5*®°i5°f. 
for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Herakleides  warmly  d«  s— Dion 
espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named  J^»  f  ®^/*'®*i. 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property;  Siers  de-*^ 
a  proposition,  which,  considering  the  sweeping  f '^^*'*  °j[ 
alteration  of  landed  property  m^e  by  theDio-  to%hem-.^* 
nysian  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  n«w  gener- 
been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of  named. 

I  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  87;  Diodor.  xvi.  17. 
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retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  poor  citizens,  Dion  opposed  the  motion 
strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.  Other  suggestions  also, 
yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  directed 
against  him,  were  adopted.  Lastly,  Kerakleides,  enlarging 
upon  his  insupportable  arrogance,  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  pay  due  to  theDionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public  purse.  ^ 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested 
of  his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syra- 
*  cuse.2  Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom 
Herakleides  was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust, 
whereby  the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay 
B.C.  866.  ^^^  ^^  them,  was  dictated  by  pure  antipathy 
Srced  \o  against  Dion:  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
retreat f^om  applied  to  those.  soldiers  who  had  come  with 
ba"coif~  Herakleides;  moreover  the  new  generals  sent 
duct  of  the  private  messages  to  theDionian  soldiers,  inviting 
airand°of'  t^^cm  to  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  Syra- 
the  people  cusans,  in  which  case  the  grant  of  citizenship 
soldiers-*"  was  promised  to  them.  3  Had  the  soldiers  com- 
he  defends  plied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  pay  due,  or 
buT^refiaes  ^®™®  equivalent,  must  have  been  assigned  to 
to  employ  Satisfy  tnem.  But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned 
force"than  *^®  invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken 
^M  eesen-  fidelity.  The  purpose  of  Herakleides  was,  to 
defeice.  ©xpel  him  alone.  This  however  was  prevented 
by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers;  who,  indignant  at 
the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated 
Dion  to  take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded 
only  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Refusing  to  employ  force, 
Dion  calmed  their  excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their 
head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  city;  not  without 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as  well  as 
wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia, 
Nevertheless,  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal, 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  S7;  Dlodor.     ittoouvTOc,  Ao. 

xvi.  17.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  88. 

*  Plutarch;  Dion,   o.  88.     Qepovc 
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hot  inflamed  the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  sparred 
them  on  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syra- 
cuse. Their  attack,  though  repeated  more  than  once,  was 
vigorously  repulsed  hy  the  soldiers — excellent  troops^  3000 
in  number;  wnile  Dion,  anxious  onl^  to  ensure  their  safety, 
and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself 
strictiy  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up 
the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  ike  bodies  of  the 
slain  Siff  burial.  ^ 

Jm  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Xieontinl,  where  he  found 
the  warmest  sympathy  towards  him^eli^  with  p.  ^ 
ind^giittat  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  tbe.Syra^  re^ch^s 
cussAS.    AlKed  with  the  newly -»enfef»fihi»ed  Ji^^xf^Si" 
Byraoiise  against  Uie  Dionpoan  dynasty,  the  tines  ^fS»vA 
Xieontines  not  only  received  lihe  soldiers  4jf  Dion  ^^^^^  ^^ 
into  their  citisenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  poi^ive  af^^aiu^ 
remuneration^  but  sent  an  embassy  ito  Syracuse  ^^^^^^^  °' 
insisting  l^at  justice  should  be  done  to  them,  wmf  »^. 
The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  «nv(^  to  JJ'J^J*^* 
Leouwi,  to  accuse  Diim  before  an  ass€m>ly  nionypH^n 
of  all  the  allies  there  convoked.    Who  these  «»ni4on  in 
allies  were,  our  defective  information  4oes  not     '^y^*- 
enaUe  us  to  saj.    Their  sentence  went  m  iavour  of  Dion 
and  against  tite  Syracusans;  whp  nei^^rl^eleeis  stood  out 
obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  •or  reparation/^  aud  fancying 
themselves  competent  to  'reduce  Ortygia  without  Dion's 
assistance — since  the  provisions  thercun  were  exhausted, 
and  ithe  garrison   was   already   suffering   from   famine. 
Demiring  oS  reinforcement,  ^^Uolo^t^B  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  ^  capitulation,  when 
^ypsius,  a  Neapolitui  ^officer,  despatch^  by  Dionysius 
from  liokri,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the 
head  of  a  reinforcing  fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports 
with  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.    There  was  now  no 
ftiTther  talk  of  surrendor.    The  garrison  of  Ortygia  was 
Teiu^orced  to   IQ^OOO  mercenary  troops  of  considerabli^ 
merit,  and  well  iM*ovisioned  for  some  time.  3  . 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  .ciarel^sness  or 
ill-f(N?toie,  had  not  been  aWe  to  prevent  ^b^^A-i^antRtfe 
entry  of  Nypsius.    But  they  made  a  sudden  ^ainea  br 
attaok  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the  Her»icieid68 

*  Platarcb,  Dion,  o.  39;   Diodor.        '  Plutarch /Dion,  o.  41;   Diodb^. 
'Svi.  17.     «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40.      xvi.  18,  19. 
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8°^  **u8an8  ^*^^°^^>  ^^^  while  the  crews,  thinking  themBelves 
over^Nyp°"  Safe  from  an  enemy,  were  interchanging  saluta- 
*ame*in**to  *^®^®  ®^  aidinff  to  disembark  the  stores.  This 
OrT/giL-  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several 
extray*.  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined — others 
SenoeTn*  Were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  victory, 
Syracuse—  gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion,  provoked 
8aifie8?orth  extravagant  joy  throughout  Syracuse.  In  the 
o*t"  belief  that  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out, 

mastenthe  the  citizeus,  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  generals 
blockading  gave  loose  to  mad  revelry  and  intoxication^ 
foToes^ihis  continued  into  the  ensuing  night.  Nypsius,  an 
way  into  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  -and  made 
ii8*and*^°  a  vigorous  night-sally.  His  troops,  issuing  forth 
Acbtadina.  in  good  order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders, 
mounted  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.  Master  of  this 
important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part  of  his  men  to 
pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the  rest  forward  against  the 
city.  At  daybreak  the  affrighted  Syracusans  saw  themselves 
vigorously  attacked  even  m  their  own  stronghold,  when 
neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all  prepared  to  resist 
The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into  Neapolis, 
which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia;  next  into 
Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.  Over  these  they  ranged 
victorious,  vanquishing  all  the  detached,  parties  of  Syra- 
cusans which  eould  be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder;  for 
asDionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again  permanently 
ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else  except 
satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa* 
city.  The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings 
in  the  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also 
the  women  and  chudren,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last 
(it  appears)  they  got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene 
of  pillage,  destruction,  and  bloodshed,  was  continued 
throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale; 
with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors, 
without  restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  HerakleidSs  and  his  col* 
leagues,  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion 
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and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the  appeal  to  one 
whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had  ignominiously 
maltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that  Danger  snd 
for  a  long  time  no  one  would  speak  out  to  jfro-  ^J*|*"\**' 
pose  what  ^very  one  had  in  his  mmd.  gang-5hey," 
At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  con-  J®"**  *<> .  * 
cemed  in  the  political  parties  of  the  city,  ven-  to^  inroke 
tured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran  **»«  »id  of 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  ^' 
of  mingled  and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two 
officers  of  the  allies,  and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off 
at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to  implore  the  instant  presence 
of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place  towards  evening,  they  en- 
countered Dion  himself  immediately  on  dismounting,  and 
described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going  on  at 
Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them 
a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Feloponnesians ; 
and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which 
Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described, 
in  the  tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual 
sufferings  and  the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city;  en- 
treating oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which' were  al- 
ready but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  aiidience, 
was  heard  in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Assembly 
Dion  to  begin,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  ^  ^Jh  T*^* 
Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak;  but  for  a  time  address  ^ot 
tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  ^*<>*»« 
around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.  At  length 
he  found  voice  to  say:  **I  have  convened  you,  Pelopotme- 
sians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct.  For 
me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country, 
I  shall  go  and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you, 
if,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  you  still  choose  tp  assist 
us,  misguided  and  unhappy  Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to 
you  that  we  still  continue  a  city.  But  if,  in  disdainful 
sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to  our  fate,  I 
here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment  to 
me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.  Be* 
member  Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you 
were  wronged,  nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were 
in  misery." 

2  o2 
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This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went 
^^  home  to  the  heurts  of  the  audience,  filling  them 

ihm  voi^  ^  with  iMtsstonate  emotion  and  eagerness  te  follow 
dSo*  «a  ™*  ^***^®"*^  shouts  called  upon  him  to  put 
^  the  himself  at  their  head  instantly  and  march  to 

Leo»tim«t—  Syracuse;  while  the  envoys  present  fell  upon 
Lns  t?^  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  «poB  him  bx^ 
to  the  i3d  upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
oasflu*^  had  subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man 
should  take  his  evening  meal  forthwith,  aod  re« 
turn  in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to 
Syvacttse. 

By  daybreak,  IMon  and  his  band  were  within  a  few 
B^hictsnce  °*^^^  ^^  *^®  north«ii  wall  of  Epipol».  Mess- 
of  Hera*  engors  from  Syracuse  here  met  him,  inducing 
let  ^iSon*  ^""  *®  *^*^<^®^  ^^  march  and  proceed  with  cau- 
iwio  4^  ^<^*  Herakleides  and  the  other  generals  had 
renewed  ^^^  ^  message  forbidding  his  nearer  a|^roach, 
Mmunmd  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed 
increased  against  him;  y^  at  the  same  time,  countw- 
NTpsitts—  messages  arrived  from  many  eminent  citizeais, 
unanimous  etttret^ng  him  to  persevere,  andpromisnghim 
now  ^nt  both  admittance  and  support.  Nypsius,  having 
Dio**^**  permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in 
^^  Syracuse  throughout  the  preceding  day,  had 

tho^ht  it  prudent  to  withdsaw  them  hack  into  Ortygia 
for  the  ni^ht.  His  retreat  raised  the  eouraffe  of  Heraklei- 
des and  his  colleagues;  who,  fancying  ihat  the  attack  was 
now  ever,  r^ented  of  the  invitation  which  th^  had  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  to  Dion.  I^der  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion;  keeping 
guMd  at  Uie  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat 
ffood.  But  the  events  of  the  next  mommg  speedily  un- 
deeeified  them.  Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater 
ferocity  than  beSere,  completed  iHam  demolition  of  the  wall  of 
blockade  before  Ortygta,iuMLlet  loose  his  soldiers  with  merci- 
less hand  throuffhout  allthes^eetsofSyracirae.  Therewason 
this  day  less  of  piUage,  but  more  of  wholesale  slaughter. 
Men,  women,  and  chtkbren  perished  indiscriminately,  and 
notlung  was  thought  :of  by  these  h«rbiirians<eKoqptto«iake 
Syracuse  a  faeap  of  iwis  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerate 
the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  th^  fuUv 
expected — they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with 
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torehes  and  fire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants 
knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their 
houses,  or  the  sword  without.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  corpses,  wnile  the  fire  gained  ground  perpetually, 
threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city. 
Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neitner  Herakleidls, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals,  could  hold  out 
any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to  whom  even 
the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with  press- 
ing entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest 
delay  would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.  ^ 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these 
last  cries  of  distress  reached  him.  Immediately  ^^ 
hurrying  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was ,  of  m<^ 
not  inferior  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he  ^^*^  ^^^ 
reached  speedily  the  gates  called  Hexapyla,  in  draws  up 
the  northern  wall  of  Epipol».  When  once  within  his^tro^ps 
these  prates,  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called   svightfui"' 
the  Hekatompedon.2     His  light-armed   were  •^'i^**^ 
sent  forward  at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  **      «  ci  y, 
enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form 
them  into  separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along 
with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with  demonstra- 
tions of  grateful  reverence.    He  distributed  them  so  as  to 
enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the 
troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  oncers    B^ng  now 
within  the  exterior  fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of 
Epipolse,  there  lay  before  him  the  tripartite  interior  city-*- 
Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.    Each  of  these  parts  had  its 
separate  fortification;  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay  an 
unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina, 
the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  walL  It  is 
probable  that  these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partial- 
ly neglected  since  the  construction  of  the  outer  walls 
along  Epipolse,  which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed 
the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy.    Moreover 
the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of  the  three 
towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several 

*  Pltttaroh,  Dion,  o.  46.  xoi&iceSov  XtYO|iivY)v,  Ac. 

*  Diodor.  xwi.  20.   8ia¥U««<  o6<a><  '  Platarob,  IHon,  o.  46.    Ap9(oo< 

V7)v  (U  2upaxo6aa<  6Si»v,  ^xt  npb<  Ta  X6xou«  itoiubv  xocl  fiiatpwv  tac  il7t|«.o- 

*£^dicuXat,  A9.  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45  vta<,    8it<i>;    6pLOo   iioXX«y69tv    9iy.t 

tloifitXi  6id  TUiv  icuXwv  sU  XTjv'Kxa-  ftpoo^ipoixo  (po|)spu>TCpov. 
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^Qar0/h&d'dotibtlessbroken  down  the  gates  and  in  other 
•way9  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  frightful,  and 
the  ways  eyerywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by 
jfalling  nouses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay 
massacred  around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion 
jand  his  soldiers  found  themselves — while  penetrating  in 
different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and 
AQhradrina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had 
Dion  Orives  Nypsius  been  able  to  control  the  troops  under 
^•J^^^jp.  hig  command,  in  themselves  brave  and  good. 
mnUoDvi  ^^^  these  troops  had  been  for  some  hours 
Is***  h '*ei-  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating  their 
SingaisheB*  Ucentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroy- 
the  fUmet  i^g  a  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer 
BeUet'sV-  expected  to  retain.  Recalling  as  many  soldiers 
raouse.  ^q  he  could  from  this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius 
inarshalled^  them  along  the  interior  fortification,  occupying 
the  entrances  and  exposed  points  where  Dion  would  seek 
to  penetrate  into  the  city,  i  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate 
openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes 
difficult  to  surmount,  amidst  the  conflagration  blazing 
everywhere  around.  2  Disorganised  by  pillage,  the  troops 
of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resistance  to  the  forward 
advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  mil  of  ardour  and  with  the 
Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nypsius 
was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence, 
and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  thd 
greater  number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his 
yictorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the  entrance  into 
the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were 

I  '  Platarch,   Dion,   c.  46.      icapa-  one  Tet^ioixoc;    not  indeed  in  one 

T(TaY|JLivu)v    nap  a    t6    xtt^topLa  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet 

j^aXticijv  lx°^  ^^'^  fioaexpiaatov  tijv  continaoas  from   the  northern  to 

icpdaoSov.   '  the  southern  brink  of  Bpipolce. 

To   a   person  who,   after  pene-  *  Platarch,  Dion,  c.  46.    *Q<  8i 

trating  into  the  interior  of  the  wBtll  upoc^iit^av  toU  noXspiloiCi  iv  X'P'^ 

ofBplpol^iPtopd  on  the  slope,  and  )i.iv    6XIy(i>v    *poc.  iXiYooc    ifinro 

looke4  down  eastward,  the  outer  fi.ax^)^^^   ^^^   9Tcv6TT)Ta  xai   xi}« 

wa^l    of  Tyeha,   Achradina,    and  dvu>|AQcX(av  tou  t6icou>  Aa. 
Keapolis,   mi^ht  be  said  to   form 
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foond  dispersed  throngh  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain 
whUe  actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders. 
Long  after  the  town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all 
Hands  within  it  were  employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration; 
a  task  in  which  they  hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting 
efforts  throughout  the  day  and  the  following  night,  i 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  citv;  disfigured 
by  the  desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  Universal 
hostile  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed  in  the  hearts  ^^**^J^j. 
of  its  citizens,  wno  felt  that  they  had  escaped  rstioh  on' 
much  worse;  and  above  all,  penetrated  by  a  *^«  §*ja-°' 
renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  caBan^'\o- 
repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.    All  those  5*jJ^}i^°°' 
generals,  who  had   been  chosen  at  the  last  ddi  and  ' 
election  from  their  intense  opposition  to  him,  Theodotdi 
fled  forthwith;  except  Herakleides  and  Theo-  themseWet 
dotSs.  These  two  men  were  his  most  violent  ''pon  Ws 
and  dangerous  enemies;  yet  it  appears  that  ^\7eat  mi. 
they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  col-  'orgivenest 
leagues,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves 
upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness.  His  magnanimity  (they  said) 
would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose  superior  to  his 
just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood  before 
him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition, 
entreatinff  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had 
dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would 
have  been  refused  by  a  large  majority.    His  jj,^^  ^^^^ 
soldiers,  recently  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  dons  Hera- 
yet  burning  with  indignation  against  the  authors  his^expoii* 
of  such  an  injustice.  His  friends,  reminding  him  tion  of 
of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  attacks  which  he   ™o*i^«»- 
as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  Herakleides,  exhorted 
him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism 
itself.  Tne  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread. 
Without  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only 
to  maintain  an  equivocal  silence,  and  suffer  the  popular! 
sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one 
party^  expected  even  by  the  opposite.    The  more  was 
every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 

*  Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  46,  46 ;  Diodor.  zvi.  20. 
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responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleid^s;  adding,  byway 
of  explanation  and  satisfaction  ^  to  his  disappointed 
Mends — 

''Other  generals  have  gone  throngh  most  of  their 
training  with  a  view  to  arms  and  witr.  My  long  training 
in  the  Academy  has  been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering 
anger^  envy,  and  all  malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that 
I  havar  profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is  not  enonsh  that  I  do 
my  duty  towards  my  friends  and  towards  honest  men. 
The  true  test  is,  if,  affcer  beinff  wronged,  I  show  myself 
placable  and  ffentle  towards  the  wrong -doer.  l[y  wish  is 
to  prove  myself  superior  to  HerakleidSs  more  in  goodness 
and  justice,  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in 
war,  even  when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to 
fortune.  If  Herakleides  has  been  treacherous  and  wicked 
through  envy,  it  is  not  for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous 
life  in  obedience  to  angry  sentiment.  Nor  is  human 
wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed  to  eruch  an 
excess  of  stubborn  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  by 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors."  ^ 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the 
Bemark*  genuine  speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  com* 
JJJe  fea-  paniott  TimonidSs,  and  thus  passing  into  the 
this  act  of  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  fends  a  peculiar 
Dion.  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  to  the  act 

which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  exposition 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the 
case  counselled  an  opposite  conduct;  aim  had  Dion  been 
in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  Hfe  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a 
sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikratidas'  on  liber- 
ating the  prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realidn^  by  a 
conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  Academy;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every 
temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he 
could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and  soften 
the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  m  Ghrecian  party-warfare, 
and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  HerakleidSs  as  a  proper 
sequel  to  the  generous  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march 
from  Leontini  to  Syracuse, — he  probably  gloried  in  both, 
more  than  in  the  victory  itself.    We  shall  presently^  have 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.47.  *0  8i  Ata>v         *  Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  47. 
iiapei|iuOou|itvoc  a&touc  iXsysv,  Ac.  *  SeeChap.LXIV.of  thiaHiatory. 
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the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were  totally 
disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding  towards  Herakleides 
was  very  different  from  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his 
friends  and  soldiers,  the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be 
forgotten  in  its  imprudence.  Among  his  enemies,  it  would 
excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration  —  yet  few  of  them 
would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In  the 
bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his 
life  to  Dion  woiUd  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation, 
which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to 
a  magnanimous  sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable 
consequences;  and  that  Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse 
would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to  him  and  them,  than 
he  had  been  before.  Without  taking  his  life,  Dion  might 
have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse;  which  sen- 
tence, having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of 
olockade    constructed    against    Ortygia,    and  Dion  re- 
partial^  destroyed  in  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Jhl*bi"ck' 
Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  directed  to  cut  a  ade  of^Or^ 
stake,  and  deposit  it  near  the  spot;  after  which,  Jj^g*;^*^? 
during  the  ensuing  nightj  the  soldiers  planted  oapt^Tes 
a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  t»ken. 
the  line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against 
Nypsius  and  his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the 
numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to 
ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who 
had  been  carried   oflF   into    Ortygia.  i    A  trophy,  with 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  forgotten.  2 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals 
in  place  of  those  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  pi^^named 
was  made  by  Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion  general  on 
should  be  chosen  general  with  full  powers  both  ^*jfi»o***f  * 
by  land  and  sea.  The  motion  was  received  with  SeraWei- 
great  favour  by  the  principal  citizens;  but  the  ^^J^i^ued*" 
poorer  men  were  attached  to  Herakleides,  in  M°com. 
especially  the  seamen;  who  preferred  serving  JJ^^g^jJ 
under  his  command  and  loudly  required  that  he 

<  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  *  Diodor.  xyi.  20. 
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should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  oh 
land.  Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  con- 
tented himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  reso* 
lution,  which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistri- 
buting lands  and  houses,  should  be  rescinded.  ^ 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant 
D  n  eroug  ^^*^  mischief  and  quarrel.  On  land,  Dion  en- 
iuMgaef*  joyed  a  dictatorial  authority;  at  sea,  Hera- 
uid  dissen-  kleides,  his  enemy  not  less  tnan  ever,  was  ad- 
raised  by  miral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomination. 
Herakiei-  The  undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by 
Dlon***The  One  self-willed,  though  magnanimous,  in  spirit, 
operation!  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner — ^was  sure 
D^onysiuB  ^o  becomo  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  out 
are  fnu-  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  oflF;  and  abundant 
*"**  *  opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition 

of  Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.  That  officer  indeed 
was  little  disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting 
the  S3rracusan  fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war 
against  Dionysius  at  Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the 
seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by  charging  him  with  despotic 
designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
common  enemy  Dionysius;  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian  troops. 
His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It 
would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty 
information  of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were 
frustrated,  and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — the 
seamen  apparently  standing  with  Herakleides,  the  principal 
citizens  with  Dion — and  carried  so  far,  that  the  city  suffered 
not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even  from  irregular  supply 
of  provisions.  2  Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the 
least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own  friends 
or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and  pre- 
dictions when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Mean- 
while Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under 
Pharax,  who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine 
territory.  In  what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement 
forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make  out;  for  Plutarch  tells  us 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  a6TT)v,  dwopla  xal  oitdivic  4v  toi«  2ff 

*  Pltttarch,  Dion,   c.  4B.    xat  6i'      paxouoaiCi  ^o. 
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Bothing  except  what  bears  immediately  on  the  quarrel 
between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Fharax,  the 
forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out;  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides, the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though 
he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard 
a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour 
of  the  seamen;  who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship. 
Dion  accordingly  attacked  Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet 
the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were  returning 
at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse;  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat 
this  scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his 
best  horsemen,  Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as 
possible;  completing  a  distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82 
miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival  of 
Herakleides. » 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found 
means  to  direct  another  manceuvre  against  Dion, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  Gsesy-  Attempt  to 
lus ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  Kon'*^  ^ 
of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  g»'ough 
(like  Gylippus)  for  the  command.    Herakleides  thTlpartan 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this  --gooA  con- 
officer;  pressing  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  GsesyiuB. 
Spartan  as  their  commander-in-chief.   But  Dion 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  quali- 
fied for  command;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he 
was  himself  a  Spartan,  by  public  grant.    Gsesylus,  having 
ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  pru- 
dence not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but 
also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and 
Herakleides.    Sensible  that  the  wrong  had  been  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  Geesylus  constrained  him  to  bind  himself 
by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future.    He 
engaged  his   own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the 
covenant;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  49. 
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of  Heraklddes)  was  disbanded,  leading  only  enougk  to 
keep  Ortygia  under  blockade.  ^ 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress^  now  mwe 
Sorrender  strictlv  watched  than  ever,  waa  approaching. 
V  ^*oiio-  ^"^^^^  ™i  become  of  Pharax,  or  why  ne  did  not 
kratte^o^'  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the 
Dion.  Syracusans  and  succour  Ortygia— we  know  not. 

But  no  succour  arrived;  provisions  grew  scarce;  and  the 
garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  ApoUoknUies  the 
son  of  Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  Accord- 
ingly, he  capitulated  with  Dion;  handing  over  to  him  Or- 
tygia with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines  and  everything  con- 
tained in  it — except  what  he  could  carry  away  in  five 
triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  lus  chief  valuables, 
leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracu- 
sans, who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him 
depart.  To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and 
mutual  self-congratulation — promising  to  commence  a  new 
era  of  freedom.  2 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after 
Entry  of  A  Separation  of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister 
Ort  °  is-  Aristomache,  his  wife  Arete,  and  his  family, 
restoration  The  interview  was  one  of  thetenderest  emotion 
of  his  wife  ^nd  tears  of  delight  to  all.  Arete,  having  been 
death^  of  made  against  her  own  consent  the  wife  of  Timo- 
his  son.  krates,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  Dion. 
But  he  received  and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.  ^ 
He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Diony- 
sian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living  since  ms 
absence,  into  his  own  house;  having  himself  resolved  not 
to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or 
edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However  this  renewal  of 
his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered 
by  the  death  of  his  son;  who  having  imbibed  from  Diony- 
sius drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished. ^ 
Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of 
glory.  With  means  altogether  disproportionate 
Dion  ^n  th«  he  blad  achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest 
hour  of  despot  in  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable 
triump        stronghold.  He  had  combated  danger  and  iimculty 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  60.  ■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  61. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  60.  *  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  o.  6. 
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with  conspicuous  resolution,  and  had  display eci  almost 
chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he  "breathed  out  his  souP* 
at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into  Ortygia,  the  Aca- 
demy would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of  first-rate 
and  unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which 
poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal 
effect  of  exag^rating  all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities, 
and  damping  all  the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe, 
that  he  maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment, 
and  his  habits  of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he 
liad  become  master  of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  G-reece.  In  this  respect,  Plato  and  the  Aca- 
demy had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  pupil.  2  But  the 
public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not  the  less 
mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from 
Peloponnesus,  Dion  had  been  suspected  and  g^    .  . 
accused  of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  p?eviou8?y 
only  in  order  to  transfer  the  despotism  to  him-  entertained 
self.  His  haughty  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  Dion— that 
against  him  personal  antipathies  everywhere,  J*„®^**!i""" 
were  cited  as  confirming  tie  charge.    Even  at  defpoUsni 
moments  when  Dion  was   labouring  for  the  ^'  ^i™*®\J 
genuine  good  of  the  Syracusans,  this  suspicion  by^ws  ""* 
had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path ;  robbing  p'went 
him  of  well-merited  gratitude — and  aft  the  same  ^°^  "^  ' 
time  discrediting  his  opponents^  and  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  guilty  of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such 
unfavourable  auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and 
his  deeds  confirmed  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The 
proud  and  repulsive  external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had 
always  been  notorious^  was  rather  aggravated  thansoffcened. 
He  took  pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he 
despised  everything  which  looked  like  courting  popularity.  ^ 

*  Javenal,  Satir.  x.  S81.  Bellorum  pompft,  animam  ezhalas* 

"Quid  illo  Give  (Marius)  tulisset  set  opimam, 

Imperiamlnterris,  qaidBoma  bea-  Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descen- 

'  tias  anquam,  derecnrru?" 

Si  circumducto  captivorum  agmine,  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 

•t  omni  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62.  Tou  (xsvtoi 
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he  grants  no 
freedom  to 
Syracuse. 


If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant, 
He  retain!  both  what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was 
more  significant  still.  Of  that  great  boon  of 
freedom,  which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  directed  his  herald 
to  proclaim  on  first  entering  their  walls,  he  con- 
ferred absolutely  nothing.  He  retained  his  dic- 
tatorial power  unabatpd,  and  his  military  force 
certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actually  rein- 
forced; for  as  ApoUokrates  did  not  convey  away  with  him 
the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  sendee  of 
Dion.  He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of 
Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops 
obeying  his  command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.  His 
victory  made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own 
friends  and  soldiers;  ^  but  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  it  pro- 
duced nothing  better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

it  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a 

Eermanent  despotism.  He  intended  to  establish 
imselfking,  but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans 
what  in  modem  times  would  be  called  a  constitu- 
tion. Havipg  imbibed  from  Plato  and  the  Acade- 
my as  well  as  from  his  own  convictions  and  tastes, 
government  av6rsion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had  resolved 
and  disci-  tp  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed 
^    **  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and 

people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations.  Of  this 
general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to 
him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato;  who 
however  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political 
scheme,  a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.  To 
aid  in  framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries;  for  Corinth 
was  suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of 
Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city  thoroughly  oligarchical  > 


Intention  of 
Dion  to 
constitute 
himself 
king  with  a 
Lykurgean 
scheme  of 


icspl  Ta<  6|xiX(ac  Syxou  %ai  tou  icp6;  |iu>vto<i  Ac. 

tov    d^pLov    dttvouc     sfiXovtlxsi  1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62. 

(A.i)8iv  &9sXtiv  |XY)Bi  x^'^**^"^^}  *  Plutarch,   Dion,  o.  63;   Plato, 

naltot  TU>v  icpaY|iitu>v  a^TcjJ  x^P^"^^^  Epistol.  vii.  p.  834,  336 ;  viii.  p.  356. 

evStu>v  6vTU)v,  xal  [iXdTwvoc  intti- 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere, 
we  need  not  question.  They  had  been  originally  ^^  ^^^^ 
conceived  without  any  views  of  acquiring  the  DiSna*  to 
first  place  for  himself,  during  the  life  of  the  J^j'^^^**"" 
elder  l)ionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to 
realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father.  They 
are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by  calling  in 
Plato, — with  what  success,  has  been  already  recounted. 
But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that 
the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse, 
was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between  367  b.c. 
and  354  b.o«  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian 
dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  com- 
pletely prostrated,  the  youncer  Dionysius  could  have  been 
persuaded  spontaneously  ana  without  contest  or  constraint 
to  merse  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even 
dictate!  by  himself—- it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though 
moderate  concession,  would  at  first  have  provoked  un- 
bounded gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance  (though 
that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued  satisfaction. 
But  the  situation  was  totally  different  in  354  b.c,  when 
Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  ApoUokrat^s,  had  become 
master  in  Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  in- 
sisted on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had  become 
not  merely  unsuitable,  but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in 
the  position  of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to  re- 
nounce, for  the  public  good,  powers  which  every  one  knows 
that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses;  nor  were  the  Syracusans 
any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless.  They  had  re- 
ceived a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  thereby 
inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself;  who  hod 
been  armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should 
constitute  himself  king — even  limited  kin^ — and  determine 
how  much  liberty  he  would  consent  to  aUot  to  the  Syra- 
cusans who  had  appointed  him^— this  was  a  proceeding 
which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant  usurpation, 
and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even 
than  this.  He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realising  even 
that  fraction   of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into 
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hifi  original  scheme.  What  exact  promise  he  made,  we  do 
Dion  takM  i^ot  know.  But  he  maintained  his  own  power, 
?e^aii8e^a*n  *^®  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifica- 
measor^  of  tions,  provisionally  undiminished.  And  who  could 
pop^^»        tell  how  long  he  intended  to  maintain  them? 

7«  T}hst  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purf>ose8  such 
as  Plato  *  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  JBut  he 
took  no  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to 
accomplish  them^  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracpsans, 
but  through  his  own  power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he 
probably  made  to  himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that 
inclined  plane  from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape^ 

It  was  not  likely  ikokt  Dion's  condui^t  would  pass 
Opposition  without  a  protest.  That  protest  <}ajne  loudest 
r*iSMt  ^^^^  Herakleid^;  who,  so  long  as  Dion  had 
iHon  by  been  acting  in  the  real  ararvice  of  Syracuse^  had 
f/s-im  *a.  ^PP^s®^  ^™  ^  *  culpable  and  t^torous  manner 
tience°(ff*  — aud  who  uow  again  found  hiolself  in  o^po- 
the  Syra-  sition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the 
8ee\he  ^  side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  danger.  Invited 
^fTh****^''  by  Dion  to  attend  the  council,  he  declined, 
Dionysian  Saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
Btronghoidi  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public 
^nereai  assembly  along  with  the  rest;  a  hint  which 
monument  implied,  plainly  as  well  as  reasonably,  that  Dion 
also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now  that  the  common 
enemy  was  put  down.  2  The  surrender  of  Ortygia  had 
produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Syracusans.  They 
were  impatient  to  demolish  ^e  dangerous  stronghold 
erected  m  that  islet  by  the  eldw  Dionysius;  they  both 
hoped  and  expected,  moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of 
that  splendid  funereal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
in  his  honour^  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  east  out.  Now 
of  these  two  measures ,  the  first  was  one  of  pressing  and 
undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have  consum* 
mated  without  a  moment's  delay;  the  second  was  compliance 
with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would 
have  served  as  mi  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood 
condemned.  Yti  Dion  did  neither.  It  was  Herakleides 
who  censured  Siim,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  Bastile;  thus  having  the  glory  of  attaching  his 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  351  A.;  fipistol.  viii.  p.  397  A. 
»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  63. 
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name  to  the  measure  eagerly  performed  by  Timoleon  eleven 
years  afterwards,  the  moment  that  he  found  himself  master 
of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion  did  not  originate  the  over- 
throw of  this  dangerous  stronghold,  but  when  Herakleides 
proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from  being 
done.  1  We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 
despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

HerakleidSs  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among 
the  Syracusans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  Dionoaases 
conduct.    But  Dion  saw  plainly  that  he  could  ?/'t^^l*" 
not,  consistently  with  his  own  designs,  permit  privately 
such  free  opposition  any  longer.    Many  of  his  *^»*>»- 
adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who  ought  not 
to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  occasion,  were  ready 
to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment;  being  restrained  only 
by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it  time 
to  remove.    Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their 
way  into  the  house  of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him.  2 

Thb  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtain- 
ing Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  in^yg^g^^i 
and  stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  opprossiont 
Dionysian  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  vL-^^J""" 
attended  the  ODsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  teruined ' 
full  military  force,  excusing  his  well-known  crime  »«ain»t  Wm 
to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  ^  r^^^^^- 
never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active 
political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
remark  was  an  insulting  derision ;  though  it  might  have 
been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending 
Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he  before  spared 
him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the  melan- 
choly honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom; 
and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people. 
No  man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure. 
Having  once  employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his 
own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself 
more  and  more  to  their  exigences.    He  provided  for  them 

'  Plotarch,  Dion,  c.  68.    'Eittira  Compare    Plutarch,     Timoleon, 

«atv)Y6pti  TOO  Alu>voc  Sti  T9)v  Axpav  c.  23. 

06  xaxioxa^tf  xat  ttp  oiqi<.(|>  tov  Aio-  *  Plutarch,  Dion,   0.  63 ;   Corne- 

woiou  tA^ov  «i>pi«v)|iiv<|>  Xuoai  xal  xbt  Hub  Nepos,  Dion,  0.  6. 
vtxp6v  tx^aXsiv  o6x  eittTps'j/s,  &o. 
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pay  and  largesses ,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his 
opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at 
length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the  general 
bo^  of  the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a 
liberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaf- 
fected to  him.  1 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not 
Disquietude  *"^^°fi>  heeu  yet  re-established,  there  was  amplft 
and  irrita-  liberty  at  least  of  speech  and  censure;  so  that 
Dion^on'  ^^^o^  was  BOon  fumished  with  full  indications  of 
account  the  sentiment  entertained  towards  him.  He 
**o  ^uiariT  ^®^*°^®  disquieted  and  irritable  at  this  change 
popu  an  y.  ^fp^^jjjp  feeling; 2  angry  with  the  people,  yet  at 
the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Hera- 
kleides  sat  heavy  on  his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he 
had  spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain 
when  in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the  Academy  which  had 
imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act, 
could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of 
self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a  mere  power- 
seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mis- 
trustful precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot. 
When  told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he 
would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assas- 
sin, than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence,  towards  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  3 

One  thus  too  ffood  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a 
Conspiracy  popular  leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
ofKaiiip.  precarious  position  occupied  by  Dion.  His 
h£-^artf."  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing 
floes  and  that  the  man  who  could  destroy  him  would  be- 
pequry.  come  popular  with  the  Syracusans  as  well  as 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy 
accordingly.     He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion, 

*  Oornel.  Nepos,  Dion,  o.  7.  Sua^'P^^^^^     ^*^     ^"^     papuvopitvot 

*  Oomelius    Nepos,    Dion,   c.  7.     sticcv,    Stt    KoXXixtc    {8t]    Svi^axttv 
"Insuetus  male  audiendi,"  Ac.  lT0i|i6c  ioti  xat  xapixt^v  xcp  f)ouXo- 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  66.    'AXX'  6  ftivcp   afdrttiv  airdv,  tl  C^v  8ti^ati 

ftiv  Alu>v,   iict   tote  «at&  t6v  *Hpa-  |iv)  {i6vov  to6<  ix^P^^^  dXX&  xai  touc 

xXtUv)v    d/Siiitvoe,    xol    t^v    96VOV  91X00?  9oXaTT6fttvov. 
ixttvov,    (i><   Tivtt  Tou  filou  xal  tu>v        Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm* 

icpd^su>v  aoTOu  xv)Xt8a  Kpoxtt|xivT)v,  p.  176  F. 
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had  been  his  companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  bv  his 
side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy, 
is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship 
arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  com- 
mon hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  i  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kal- 
lipus  enjoyed  much  credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  con- 
veniently placed  for  tampering  with  them,  and  by  a  crafty 
strataffem,  he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  connivance  of 
Dion  nimself.  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who 
offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by 
simulated  partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the 
conspirators.  Under  this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full 
licence  for  carrying  on  his  intrigues  unimpeded,  since 
Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings  which  reached  him.  2 
Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's  new  position, 
and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus— one  was,  that 
he  was  about  to  call  back  Apollokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished. 
By  these  and  other  reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more 
discredited,  while  Kallippus  secretly  organised  a  wider 
circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Aristomacnd  and  Arete;  who  having  first 
addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon  them 
to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance, 
by  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in 
Grecian  religion;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Demeter 
and  FersephonS,  touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  3 

*  Plato,  Bpistol.  vii.  p.  333  F.;  instmotion  there,  for  a  time  greater 

comparePlutaroh, Dion,  c.  17,28,64.  or  less.    But  it  refutes  the  idea, 

Atheneeus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  friendship    of  Dion  and 

that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these  phi- 

and  fellow  pupil  with  Dion  in  the  losophical  tastes  common  to  both ; 

school  (Athensus,  xi.  p.  608).  which  Atbensus  seems  to  have  in< 

The   statement  of  Plato  hardlj  tended  to  convey, 

goes  so  far  as  to  negative  the  sup*  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.64;  Oornelius 

position  that  Kallippus  may  hare  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 

frequented  his  achool  and  received  >  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.  6€. 
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Inquiry  being  thus  eladed,  there  came  on  presently 
K  in  ^*y  ^^  ^^®  Koreia: — the  festival  of  these 

eJuiei  iMon  very  two  goddesses  in  whose  name  and  presence 
*?  ^t  3^'***  K*^ipP^8  ^^^  forsworn.  This  was  the  day  which 
he  had  fixed  for  execution.  The  strong  points 
of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to  his 
principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates  *  kept 
a  trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case 
the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part 
in  the  festival,  remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his 
house  to  be  surrounded  by  confidential  soldiers,  and  then 
sent  into  it  a  select  company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on  business.  These 
men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular  strength,  being 
admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated  the 
slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and 
attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So 
strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  im« 
possible  to  kill  him  without  arms;  which  they  were  per- 
plexed how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest 
aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of 
their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from 
a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  the 
Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this 
weapon  they  put  Dion  to  death.  ^  They  then  seized  Ari* 
stomache  and  Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These 
unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained,  and  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a 
posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year 
Life,  senti-  after  his  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty 
St°r'd  ^^^  ^'^^^  Syracuse — but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own 
position,  of  fame.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  those  last 
Dion.  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man 

essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots; 

'  PUto  aUadostothotwo  brothers  ity  he  emphatically  contrasts  with 

whom  Dion  made   his  friends  at  thefalsehood  of  these  two— appears 

Athens,  and  who  ultimately  slew  to  mean,  himself— Plato.  Compare 

him;  bat  without  mentioning  the  pp.  333  and  334. 

name  of  either  (Plato,  Epistol.  yii.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  67 ;  Cornelius 

p.  883  F.).  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9;   Diodor.  zvi.  31. 

The  third  Athenian— whose  fidel- 
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a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor  thirsting 
merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a  victo- 
rious army — but  with  large  public -minded  purposes  at- 
tached as  coordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views.  He 
wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity, 
cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta;  whicn, 
while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach 
farther  than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so 
as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens, 
on  principles  suited  to  i>hilosophers  like  Plato.  Brought 
up  as  Dion  was  from  childhooa  at  the  court  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established  legality,  &ee  speech^ 
and  habit  of  active  citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion 
of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed — the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired 
so  much  public  conviction  and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — 
not  how  ne  missed  acquiring  more.  The  influence  of  Plato 
during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character;  but  that 
influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predis- 
position in  the  pupil.  Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  free  and  popular  government.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  was  that  of  an 
energetic  despotism;  while  the  aspiration  which  he  im- 
bibed from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that  des- 
potism, and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling 
now  much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing 
them  from  acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind, 
for  which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  vio- 
lently thrust  aside  through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the 
younger  Dionysius — has  been  already  recounted.  The 
position  of  Dion  was  now  completely  altered.  He  became 
a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptuous  anti- 
pathy against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  des- 
potism, over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives  apparently 
falling  in  with  the  old  project.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  had  altogether  changed.  Dion  could  not  over- 
throw Dionysius  without  "taking  the  Syracusan  people  into 
partnership"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus  i  respecting 
the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — without  promising  them  fuU 
freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  cooperation — 
without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in  them  the 
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stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citizenship,  all  the  more  violent 
because  they  had  been  so  long  trodden  down.  ^  With  these 
new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal.  He  had  no  experience 
of  a  free  and  jealous  popular  mind:  in  persuasion  he  was 
utterly  unpractised:  his  manners  were  haughty  and  dis- 
pleasinff.  Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the  Dionysian  family 
exposed  him  to  antipathy  from  two  different  quarters. 
Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in 
the  first  French  Revolution — he  was  hated  both  by  the 
royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sincere 
democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put 
himself  in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies 
was  a  serious  hindrance;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  sup?- 
port  for  all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous 
Herakleides.  The  bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both 
from  the  Syracusans  and  from  Herakleides^  during  the  time 
when  the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters  in 
Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however  behaved, 
though  not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  much  generous 
energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down  his 
rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It 
was  the  turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid 
opportunity  was  now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame 
and  gratitude.  He  might  have  attached  his  name  to  an 
act  as  sublime  and  impressive  as  any  in  Qrecian  history, 
which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed  in  after  days 
by  Timoleon— the  razing  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and 
the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might  have 
taken  the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which, 
more  or  less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might  have  been, 
would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and  would  have  spared 
Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  sufiering  which  interveneduntil 
Timoleon  came  to  make  the  possibuity  a  fact.  Dion  might 
have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have  done  it 
more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by  the 
other  towns .  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Unfor- 
tunately he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 

>  Oio«ro  de  Officiis,  it.  7.  ''Acriores  morsui  intermisste  liberUtis  qnam 
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his  original  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by 
himself,  among;  the  Syracusans — in  spite  of  the  repugnance, 
already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  his  despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent  to 
treat  the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd;  to  carve 
out  for  them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and 
to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  nay,  even  worse,  to 
defer  giving  them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence, 
of  full  consultation  with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to 
Syracuse  and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of 
pure  force.  He  placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was 
fatally  condemned  to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without 
possibility  of  amendment.  He  had  already  made  a  martyr 
of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make 
other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued.  It  is  fortunate 
for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was  arrested  so  early, 
before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that  sympathy 
and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns 
his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  JDion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

SICILIAN  AFPAIBS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE 
EXPEDITION  OF  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353—336. 

Thb  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
B  0  868  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  exe- 
p  ition  cuted  for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the 
and  pro-  Athenian  Kallippus.  Succeeding  at  once  to  the 
K 'ui*  ^Q8  <^o°^i^and  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  had 
aft^rfheM-  before  been  very  popular,— and  to  the  mastery 
'f'lM  *****''  of  Ortygia, — he  was  practically  supreme  at  Syra- 
®  ^^'  cuse.  We  read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after 
the  assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow, 
and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by  splendid 
obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  ^  But 
this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe;  not  merely  because 
Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but  because 
he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — his 
sister  AristomachS  and  his  pregnant  wife  AretS,  avenging 
by  such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so 
lately  been  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
suspicions.  3  AretS  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison. 
It  would  seem  that  these  unhappy  women  were  kept  in 
confinement  during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that 
Kallippus  remained  master.  On  his  being  deposed,  they 
were  released;  when  a  Syracusan  named  Kiketas,  a  friend 
of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them  under  his 
protection.  After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he 
put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion;  and 
the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies 
were,* 

>  OorneliuB  Nepoi|  Dion,  o.  10.      «  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  66,  67. 
*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  68. 
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HowKallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syra-  He  con- 
cuse — by  what  support,  or  violences,  or  promises  tinuea 
— and  against  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  Syracuse' 
— we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    He  seems  at  more  than  a 
first  to  have  made  promises  of  restoring  liberty;  m^groi^*® 
and  we  are  even  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  Betarn  of 
letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of  Athens ;  i  wherein  ^*^^on?io- 
he  doubtless  laid  claim   to    the    honours    of  nysius  to 
tyrannicide ;  representipghimself  as  the  liberator  Ex'pu?8ion 
of  Syracuse.    How  this  was  received  by  the  of  Kaiiip- 
Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.    But  ^^' 
to  Plato  and  the  frecjuenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news 
of  Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as 
may  still  be  read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splen- 
dour and  dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up ;  and 
the  friends  of  Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus 
assuming  that  name — showed  themselves  with  force  in 
Syracuse.  However,  Kallippus  defeated  them,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontini;'^  of  which  town  we 
presently  find  Hiketas  despot.  Encouraged  probably  by 
this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many  enormities,  and 
made  himself  so  odious,  3  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their  dominion.  He 
had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against 
Katsuia;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  suf- 
ficient, combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out 
of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated 
by  Hipparinus,  and  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
unprofitable  exchange  of  Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse. « 

Hipparinus  and  Nysssus  were  the  two  sons  of  Diony- 
sins  the  elder,  by  Aristomach^,  and  were  there-  Miserable 
fore  nephews  of  Dion.     Though  Hipparinus  condition 
probably  became  master  of  Orty  gia,  the  strongest  l^^  s'ici?y  * 
portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  appear  that  in  as  described 
the  other  portions  of  Syracuse,    there    were  ^^  ^^****' 
opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule;  first,  the  partisans 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  68. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  68;  Diodor. 
XTi.  S1.86. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Gompar.  Timoleon  and  Paul. 


Emil.  c.  2. 

•  This  seemi  to  result  from  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  68,  compared  with 
Diodor.  xyi.  86. 
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of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family— next,  the 
mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to 
-  establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of 
£ftcts  which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.  ^  But  we 
are  too  destitute  of  memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct 
respecting  the  condition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between 
353  B.C.  and  344  b.c.  —  from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the 
invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission 
of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a 
period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  (Osorders,  and  suffering; 
that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected  ;>  that 
the  people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots 
and  foreign  mercenaries;  that  the  despots. were  frequently 
overthrown  by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  as  bad  or  worse;  that  the  multiplication 
of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom  regularly  paid,  spread  pillage 
and  violence  everywhere.  ^  The  philosopher  Plato — in  a 
letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after  the  death  of 
Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kallippus),  and 
addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter 
— draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the 
distraction  and  desolation  which  prevailed ,  the  Hellenic 
race  and  language  were  likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and 
give  place  to  the  Punic  and  Oscan.^  He  adjures  the 
contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert  this  miserable  issue 
by  cominff  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constituting  a  moderate 
and  popular  government, — yet  with  some  rights  reserved 
to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character; 
including  Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hippari- 
nus  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  pre- 
serve both  people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato 
delivers  the  most  pathetic  admonitions.    He  recommends 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  Tiii.  p.  868,  366,  8v])aotix6v  yivoc,  ^^Ci  fi  i,  idv  ittp 
856.  Tu>v  cIx6tu)v  Yl7vV)Tai  Tt  xat  dxtuxTtuvi 

>  Plato,  Epiit.  Till.  866  B.  iXcu>v  oxt^ov  tU  ipv)|«.lay  t^c*£XXi}- 
Ik  icttTplSa  xoti  icpu>v  dOspancuaiav  vtx^c  ftov^c  SixtXia  itdaa, 
xal  Td<pou<,  Ac.  Ooivlxtov  ^  'Oitixu>v  pitT«Pa- 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,- o.  1.  Xouoa  tic  rtva  Suvaorctav  »at 

*  Plato,  Epiitol.   ▼ill.  p.  868  P.  xpdxoc    Tourtov  6rj  XPTI  **^  *P®" 

SioXioOat  8'  &no  too  xuxXou  Oufxlqi  icdvxac  Tou«*£XXv]va<  xipivtiy 

TOUTOU  x«l  TO  Tupavvixov  &nav  xal  to  (pappiaxov. 
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a  triple  coordinate  kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission in  the  families  of  the  three  persons  just  named ;  and 
including  the  presidency  of  religious  ceremonies  with  an 
ample  measure  of  dignity  and  veneration,  but  very  little 
active  political  power.  Advising  that  impartial  arbitra- 
tors, respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms  for 
the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  comba- 
tants to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication.  ^ 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line   of 
Spartan  kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in .  piato*t  re- 
Greece, — the  proposition  of  three  coordinate  commend  a- 
kindly  families  did  not  ap^  ear  at  all  impracticable ;  iess— state^ 
nor  indeed  was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of  Syracuse 
of  political  power  allotted  to  uiem.  But  amidst  SfJ^yriu"^ 
the  angry  passions  which  then  raged,  and  the  retarns  to 
mass  of  evU  which  had  been  done  and  suffered  excelling 
on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific  Hippari- 
arbitrator,  of  whatever  position  or  character,  ^^*' 
would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any 
such  salutary  adjustment  as   had    emanated    from    the 
MantineianDem6nax  at KyrenS— between  the  discontented 
Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.  2  Plato's 
recommendation  passed  unheeded.  He  died  in  348-347  b.c, 
without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities 
which  saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.    On  the 
contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of 
better.    The  younger  Dionysius  contrived  to  effect  his 
return,  expelung  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  &om  Ortygia, 
and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master.    As  he 
had. a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge,  his  rule  was 
of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
recognised  as  belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile.  ^ 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, not  one  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temper-  Drunken 
ance  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  his  J^e  D^io^ny- 
success.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  sian 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits*— Dionysius  the  princes, 
younger,  and  liis  son  ApoUokrates,  as  well  as  Hipparinus 

>  Plato,  Epietol.  viii.  p.  366.  Ad  regnum   quisquii  yenit  ab 

3  Herodot.  iy.  161.  ezilio. 

*  Pltttarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1.  *  Aristotle  and  Tbeopompus,  ap. 

Begn»bit   sanguine  Athensenin,x.p.4^6,486;Theopomp. 

nulto  Tragm.  146,  204,  313,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  NysflBUS.  Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication;  so  that  NyssBus  became  the  representative 
of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the 
return  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
Lokri-  ^^^  chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which 
dependency  city  his  mother  Doris  was  a  native.  It  has 
^oe'of*  the  *^®ftdy  ^®©^  stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius 
younger  had  augmented  and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every 
Dionysine.  jneaus  in  his  power,  as  an  appurtenance  of  his 
own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He  had  added  to  its  territory 
all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy  (comprehended 
within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Qulf  of  Terina  to  that  of 
Skylletium),  once  belonging  to  Ehegium,  Kaulonia,  and 
Hipponium.  But  though  we  power  of  Lokri  was  thus 
increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted 
into  a  dependency  of  the  Dionysian  family.^  As  such,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know 
little  of  what  he  did;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived 
a  portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Bhegium  under  the 
name  of  PhoBbia.a  Bhegium  itself  reappears  shortly 
afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and  was 
probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  b.c.  was  one  of  great 
Sufferings  pressuro  and  suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
of  the  arising  from  the  increased  power  of  the  inland 

GrelkV  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  These  Bruttians, 
from  the  who  occupied  the  southernmost  Galabria,  were 
and*Brat'  *  fractio^^  detached  from  the  general  body  of 
tianiofthe  Lucauians  and  self- emancipated;  having  con- 
interior,  sisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  m  the 
mountain  communities,  who  threw  off  the  sway  of  their 
Lucanian  masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate 
for  themselves.  These  men  especially  in  the  energetic 
effort  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  ifie  coast^  from 
Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait;  and  more  than  a  match 
even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the 
Greeks  as  auxiharies. 

«  Arietotle  Politic,  t.  6,  7.  »  Strabo,  rt  p.  S6G. 
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It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired 
to  Lokri  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Dionysius 
Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule  unacceptable  and  at  Lokri— 
his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself,  JJJiJy  ^nd"" 
seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  outrageous 
distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  standing  ^Jf  wTa- 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  nation  of 
a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence. »  The  conduct  *^®  J'poi*" 
of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that  his  female 
nothing  short  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  "la**^®*- 
the  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage  towards 
the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokri.  The 
detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by  his 
superior  force — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous 
cruelties  perpetrated  against  individual  persons  who  stood 
on  their  defence — until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and 
his  son  Apollokrates  effected  their  second  return  to  Orty- 
ffia.    To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius 
diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful 
son.  But  after  his  departure,  the  Lokrians  rose  in  insur- 
rection,   overpowered  the  reduced  garrison,   and  took 
captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation  for 
the  enormities  of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines^  supplicated  per- 
mission to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.  In 
vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  territory  desolated.  The 
Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred 
by  threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive 
fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife 


■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Oom- 
par.  Timoleon  andPaul.Emil.o.2; 
Tbeopompus  ap.  Athenee.  zii.  p.  686; 
Plutarch,  Beipub.  Oerend.  Prsecept. 
p.  821  D.  About  the  two  citadels 
in  Lokri|  see  Liry  zxix.  6. 

It  may  have  been  probably  a  pre- 
paratory fleet  in  the  seryice  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  which  Liyy 
mentions  to  hare  been  ravaging 
about  this  time  the  coast  of  Latium, 
co-operating  with  the  Gauls  against 


portions   of    the  Boman   territory 
(Livy,  vii.  25,  26). 

*  It  would  appear  that  relations 
of  amity,  or  amicable  dependence, 
still  subsisted  between  Dionysius 
the  younger  and  the  Tarentines. 
There  was  seen,  in  the  prytaneum 
or  goTemment-house  of  Tarentum, 
a  splendid  chandelier  with 866  burn- 
ers, a  present  from  Dionysius  (Eu< 
pborion,  ap.  Atheneeum,  xy.  p.  700). 
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and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from 
farther  suffering  by  being  strangled.  *  With  this  revolting 
tragedy  terminated  the  inauspicious  marital  connection 
begun  between  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power 
Distresi  of  **  I'okri,  WO  may  judge  how  he  would  behave 
the  Syrft-  at  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  endured  more 
fresh**"  ®^^^  ^^*°  eyQTf  without  knowing  where  to  look 
daogerfirom  for  help.  Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the 
They  "in**  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the 
Toke  the  aid  slain  Dion's  widow  and  sister)  had  now  establish- 
— i^concert  ®^  himself  as  despot  at  Leontini.  To  him  they 
with  Hike,  tumed  as  an  auxiliary ,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
8end*to^  force  Sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius. 
entoeat  aid  Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  with 
Corinth  ^?^^  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  expul- 
sion, when  achieved,  for  himself.  Moreover,  a  for- 
midable cloud  was  now  gathering  from  the  side  of  Car- 
thage. "What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  inactive  for 
the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and  disunited 
—-we  do  not  know;  but  she  had  become  once  more  aggress- 
ive, extending  her  alliance  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace 
the  independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.* 
The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans 
to  despair,  and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assist- 
ance £om  Corinth.  To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and 
urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both  the  actual  suffering  and 
approaching  peril  from  without.  And  such  indeed  was  the 
peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might  well  seem  as 
if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving fulfilment— Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a 
Secret  P^rty ;  yet  an  unwilling  party.   He  had  made  up 

aUiance  of  his  mind,  that  for  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to 
wiuf  \he  i^^^  *^®  Carthaginians,  witn  whom  he  had  already 
Gartbagini-  Opened  negotiations — and  to  employ  their  forces, 
con7^re8  to  ^^®^  ^^  expelling  Dionysius,  next  in  ruling  Syra- 
defeat'the^  cuso  for  himsolf.  But  theso  were  schemes  not 
to  ^Ooiintti^  to  be  yet  divulged :  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected 
to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the 

*  Strabo,  yi.  p.  259,  360 ;  Athenscus,  zU.  p.  641.      •  Diodor.  XTi.  67. 
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Syracusans  to  Corinth,  intending  from  the  beginning  to 
mistrate  its  success.  ^  He  expected  indeed  that  the  Corinth- 
ians woidd  themselves  decline  compliance:  for  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty;  they  had 
neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect;  while  the 
force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a 
suffering  colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  un- 
settled and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central 
Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious 
strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable 
moment.    But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  ^  g,  344, 
aggregate  diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  com-  Appiica- 
pared  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  be-  tion  from 
fore)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  f/you?abiy 
aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens;  reoeired  by 
a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,   and   Syracuse  {an^''*"**" 
herself,  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as  well  as  vote  passed 
unimpaired  freedom.  However,  the  Corinthians  ♦o*'*'^***^- 
happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  genuine  affliction, 
transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  Si  their  colonies, 
was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed, 
heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.  ^ 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.    But  a  leader 
was  not  easily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  Difficulty  in 
little  temptation,  with  danger  and  dimculty  ab-  coS^thian 
undant  as  well  as  certain.  The  hopeless  discord  leader- 
of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was  well  known  to  JJJ^J*^  '  **** 
all  the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or  generals,  citizens 
Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  success-  Timoieon 
ively  put  up  by  the  archons ;  but  all  with  one  is  proposed 
accord  declined.    At  length,  while  the  archons  and  chosen, 
hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the 
crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo- 
demus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspiration;  3 
80  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre-endnently  ex- 
cellent did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour 
— to  a  post  which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

>  Plntaroh,  Timoleon,  c.  3.  Ocou  ttvoc,  u>c  iotxtv,  tU  vouv  i|&f)a- 

*  Plntarob,  Timoleon,  o.  8.  X6vxoc  tip  dv9pu>n(p,  Ac. 

*  Platarob,  Timoleon,  o.  3.  aXXgt 
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Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous 
Antecedent  ^istory  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  belonged 
life  and  to  an  iUustrious  family  in  Corinth,  and  was 
T^moieon^'  now  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  fifty.  He 
™°  ®°°'  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  Little  moved  either 
by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted  in  his 
patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well 
as  of  traitors.  1  The  government  of  Corinth  was,  and 
always  had  been,  oligarchical;  but  it  was  a  regular,  con- 
stitutional, oligarchy;  while  the  Corinthian  antipathy 
against  despots  was  of  old  standings — hardly  less  strong 
than  that  of  democratical  Athens.  As  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon, 
and  his  submission  to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more 
His  conduct  ^^rcibly  from  contrast  with  his  elder  brother 
towards  his  Timophanes;  who  possessed  the  soldierlike 
T^mo^ha-  °^6rit8  of  bravcry  ana  energetic  enterprise,  but 
nds,  whose  Combined  with  them  an  unprincipled  ambition, 
in  battle^*'  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  selfish 
advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military 
qualities  of  Timophanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so  mucn 
popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian  service.  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full 
measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen 
his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  ofif  his  merits,  but  also  incurred 
the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In  a 
battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Elleonaeans,  Timophanes 
was  commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being 
wounded,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the 
enemy.  The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander to  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  but  Timoleon, 
who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth 
from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timo- 
phanes with  his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about 
to  pierce  him.  He  made  head  single-handed  against  them 
warding  off  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully 
protected  his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived;  though 
at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself. ' 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  S <pi-     fxiao7c6vT)por?. 

XiitaxpK;  64  xal  icpao?  Sia^epdvxux:,         *  Herodot.  v.  92. 

83a  (jiTj  ffcp65pct  (jtiaoTOpavvo?  sivai  xai         •  Plutarch,   Timoleon,  c.  4.    At 
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This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration 
towards  Timoleon.    But  it  also  procured  sym-  ^^^    j^ 
pathy  for  Timophanes;  who  less  deserved  it.  n^rmakes 
The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great  5*™^®!^ 
risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  oommita*" 
their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to   g'osa  op-^ 
seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely  Timoleon 
notice  given  at  Corinth,  i    To  arm  the  people  ^**^  *^o 
being*  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  existing  fonl^puts 
oligarchy, 2  it,  was  judged  expedient  to  equip  a  ¥™J** 
standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and 
establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and 
lofty  citadel.     The  command  of  this  garrison,  with  the 
mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted  to  Timophanes.    A 
worse  choice  could  not  have  been  made.    The  new  com- 
mander— seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his  strong 
position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took 
into  his  pay  and  armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.    He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief 
citizens,  probably  all  the  members  of  the  oligarchical 
councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death 
without  even  form  of  trial,  3    Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had 
raised  up  a  new  Feriander  among  them.   But  to  Timoleon, 
the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame 
and  sorrow.    He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis  *  to  remon- 
strate with  him;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most 
sacred  motives  public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his 
disastrous  projects.    Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal 
with  contempt.    Timoleon  nad  now  to  choose  between  his 
brother  and  his  country.    Again  he  went  to  the  acropolis, 


what  time  this  battle  took  place 
cannot  be  made  ont. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  'Eictl 
V  oi  Koplv9toi,  688i6t8c  (jf^  icaSoiev 
ola  xal  icpitepov  &ic6  xu)v  ou|ji|Adi)(U>v 
dnoPaXivte^  t7]v  noXiv,  Ac. 

Tlie  Corinthians  were  carrying 
on  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens 
and  Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when 
(in  866  B.C.)  the  Athenians  laid 
their  plan  for  seizing  the  city.  The 
Corinthians,  baring  heard  of  it  in 

VOL.  X, 


time,  took  measures  to  frustrate  it. 
See  Xenophon,  Hellen.  yii.  4,  4-6. 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  6,  9. 

"  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  au-^- 
voo?  avsXd)v  ditpiTou«  tu)v  itpibtoDv 
icoXiTU)v,  dvidci^ev  adtbc  iauT6v  t6- 
pavvov. 

Diodorus  (xyi.  66)  coincides  in 
the  main  fact— but  differs  in  seyeral 
details. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  au9i; 
dvipT]  icp6^  t6v  dStXf^v,  &o, 
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accompanied  by  Jjischylus,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timo- 
phanSs — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras;  his  intimate  friend — 
perhaps  also  by  another  friendnamed  Telekleides.  Admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Timophanes;  they  renewed  their  prayers 
and  supplications;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his 
tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  pleading  was  without 
effect.  Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently, 
he  became  exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding 
words  unavailing,  they  now  drew  their  swords  and  put 
him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in  the  deed,  but 
stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  i 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  des* 
Beneficial  potism  which  had  already  begun  its  crushing  in- 
th*°**t°'  fluence  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  mercenary 
upon^Oo-  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe 
'entiment  ^*^^  J  *'^®  acroDolis  became  again  part  of  a  free 
towards'^  city ;  the  Corinthian  constitution  was  revived  as 
Timoleon.  before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was  accom- 
plished, or  with  what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accom- 
panied, we  are  left  in  ignorance;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly 
anything  except  what  personally  concerns  Timoleon.  We 
learn  however  that  the  expressions  of  joy  among  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal.  So  strongly 
did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it,  in 
appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the  departed 
despotism.  Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the 
deed,  these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance 
to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.  Thouffh  it  was  good  that 
Timophanes  should  be  killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should 

'  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Gor-  The    pretence    of   the    prophet 

neliuiKepoi,  Timol.cl;  Plutarch,  seems  to  show,  that  they  had  just 

Beipnb.  Gerend.  PrsBcept.  p.  808  A.  been  offering  sacrifice,  to  ascertain 

That  Telekleidds  was  present  and  the  will   of  the   gods   respecting 

took  part  in  the  deed— though  Plu-  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

taroh  directly  names  only  ^schy-  Nepos  says  that  Timoleon   was 

lus  and  Orthagoras— seems  to  be  not  actually  present  at  the  moment 

implied   in   an    indirect    allusion  of  his  brother's  death,  but  stood 

afterwards  (c.  7),  where  Teleklei-  out  of  the  room  to  preyent  assist- 

dds   says   to    Timoleon    after   his  ance  from  arriving, 

nomination  to   the  Sicilian  com*  Diodorus    (zri.  66)   states    that 

mand,  *Av  vOv  xaXu)^  dYu>vl9{)<,  t6-  Timoleon  slew  his  brother  in  the 

pavvov  dv^pT)xivai   868ofitv   i-i  8i  market-place.    But  the  account  of 

9aoXu>«,  dSeXydv.  Plutarch  appears  preferable. 
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be  killed  by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed 
which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt  and  ab« 
omination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  however, 
as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view 
completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admi- 
ration as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled 
the  combination  of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted 
magnanimity  and  patriotism ,  each  in  its  right  place  and 
properly  balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon. 
He  had  displayed  his  fraternal  affection  by  encountering 
the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  Timophanes.  But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an 
innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism ,  to 
the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than 
of  fraternal  affection.  ^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  ma- 
jority— a  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  num-  Bitter  re- 
ber — respecting  the  behaviour  of  Timoleon.   In  5.'®*°^  **' 
his  mind,  however,  the  general  strain  of  enco-  by  his*^'* 
mium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown,  or  even  to  mother, 
compensate,  the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much 
more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority.    Among 
that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single  voice 
told  with  profound  impression— his  mother  DemaristS, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophanes.    Demariste  not  only 
thought  of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal 
sorrow,  but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the 
authors  of  the  deed.    She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head 
of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him  again,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wantednothingmore  to  renderTimoleon  thorough- 
ly   miserable;    amidst    the    almost  universal  intense 
gratitude  of  Corinth.    Of  his  strong  fraternal  mental  dis- 
affection for  Timophanes,  his  previous  conduct  Thnoieon. 
leaves  no  doubt.    Such  affection  had  to  be  over-  He  shuts 
come   before  he  accompanied  his  tyrannicidal  and"etiM 
friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed  from  public 
back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  ^*'®- 
after  the  deed  was  done.    But  when  to  this  internal  source 
of  distress,  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  With  the  sting  of 

«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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the  maternal  Erinnys — he  became  agonised  even  to  distrac- 
tion. Life  was  odious  to  him;  he  refused  for  some  time  all 
food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing 
but  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from 
executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart 
to  him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city 
and  the  haunts  of  men ,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst 
his  fields  in  the  country ,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid  him- 
self like  a  self-condemned  criminal ;  and  even  when  time  had 
somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of 
twenty  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timo- 
phanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
and  willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once 
chosen  to  undertake  any  important  command  or  office.  At 
length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd; 
dispelling  the  tormenting  nightmare  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring  him  to  healthy  and  ho- 
nourable action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and 
Different  -^schylus  in  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the 
judgements  highest  degree  tutelary  to  Corinth.  The  despot 
of  modern     ^^^  alreadv  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 

and  ancient     "f^    ""^^    J       *""a«*c«    «io    ju€»xiwd    lu  wio   ijxy,yjyx  vi 

minds  on  his  countrymen,  and  would  have  been  condemned, 
Timoleon!  ^y  ^^^  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
Comments  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  as  a  condition 
of  Plutarch.  q£  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that 
easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it.  And  even 
Timoleon  and  JliSchvlus  could  not  make  the  attempt 
without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be 
avenged  on  the  spot ;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such 
vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  towards  Timoleon 
was  divided  between  aamiration  of  the  heroic  patriot ,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  fratricide;  yet  with  a  large  preponderance 

>  Plutarch ,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds.  In  modem  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
the  opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family 
covers  a  larger  proj)ortion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  com- 
pared with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it  did  in 
ancient  times ;  while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot 
who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the 
worst  of  criminals — which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the 
ancient  virtuous  feelinc — has  now  disappeared.  Usurpa- 
tion of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime,  only  where  it  displaces  an 
established  king  already  in  possession;  where  there  is  no 
king,  the  successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than 
censure;  and  few  readers  would  have  been  displeased  with 
Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  his  brother's  attempt. 
But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  generally,  even 
neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country, 
when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot. 
This  sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in  the  comments  of 
Plutarch;  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide,  as  an  act 
of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains  that  the  internal 
emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a  level  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  act;  that  the  great  mental  su£Pering  which  he  endured 
afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of  character; 
that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him 
against  scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  afber-shame 
and  repentance  which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic 
act.  The  antithesis,  between  Plutarch  and  the  modem 
European  point  of  view,  is  here  pointed ;  though  I  think  his 
criticisms  unwarranted.  There  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant  for  having 
killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition  of  a 
man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of 
necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.  Probably 
the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  siaved  the  life  of  Timo- 
phanSs,  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of 
his  country — contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolu- 
tion, a  resolution,  in  which  ^schylus,  another  near  rela- 
tive, took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called 
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upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for 
appointed  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Te- 
commander  lekleides  addressed  to  him  a  few  words,  emphat- 
— he^ac^"'*  ically  exhorting  him  to  strain  every  nerve,  and 
cepts  the  to  sho  w  what  he  was  worth — with  this  remarkable 
comman  point  in  couclusion —  "Kyou  now  come  off  with 
success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain 
a  despot;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  iratri- 


admonition 
of  Tele 
kleidgs. 

cides. 


He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships 
and  soldiers.  But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved 
on  the  expedition,  were  not  prepared  either  to  vote 
any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large 
number  as  volunteers.  The  means  of  Timoleon 
were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable 
to  equip  more  than  seven  triremes,  to  which  the 
Korkyrseans  (animated  by  common  sympathy 
Ph°*k-°'  *^*  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  of  the  despot 
merce^^  Hippokrates  2)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leuka- 
naries.  dians  One.    Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000 

soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.  A 
few  of  the  principal  Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus 
and  Neon,  among  them — accompanied  him.  But  the  sol- 
diers seem  to  have  been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, 
— some  of  whom  had  served  under  the  Fhokians  in  the 
Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had  incurred 
so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.  3 


Prepara- 
tions made 
by  Timo- 
leon^bis 
scanty 
means — he 
engages 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  Dio- 
dorus  (zvi.  66)  states  this  striking 
antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the 
senate  to  Timoleon,  on  conferring 
upon  him  the  new  command.  He 
represents  the  application  f^om 
Syracuse  as  having  come  to  Corinth 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Timo- 
phandt,  and  while  the  trial  of  Timo- 
leon was  yet  pending.  He  says 
that  the  senate  nominated  Timoleon 
to  the  command,  in  order  to  escape 
th9  necessity  of  pronouncing  ten- 
•tenc«  on*  way  or  th«  other. 


I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch, 
as  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long 
interval  between  the  death  of  Ti-- 
mophanfts  and  the  application  from 
Syracuse;  an  interval  of  much 
mental  suffering  to  Timoleon. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  156. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8, 11, 12, . 
80;  Diodor.  zvi.  66;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  652.  In  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise,  Bhetorica  ad  Alez-' 
andrum,  s.  9,  Timoleon  it  said  to 
have  had  nine  shipi. 
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Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine 
volunteers  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formid- 
able difficulties,  and  the  doubtful  reward,  were  ^*^  p'^^- 
obvious  from  the  beginning.    But  even  before  StpedUion^ 
the  preparations  were  completed,  news  came  —second 
which  seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.  Som^fiike 
Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all  ^«'  y****" 
that  he  had  said  in  the  frst,  and  desiring  that  himself^ 
no  expedition  might  be  sent  from  Corinth.   Not  ^o™  *J® 
havinff  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),  aiUance j*'' 
he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  *??  ^e- 
the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any  ""troop? 
Corinthian  soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.    This  might  be 
communication,  greatly  exasperating  the   Co-  siciiy.^ 
rinthians  against  Hiketas,  rendered  them  more 
hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.  Yet  their  zeal  for  active 
service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated 
by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.  If  Timoleon 
even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies, 
without  a  single  friend  of  importance: — for  without  SLike- 
tas,  the  Syracusan  people  were  almost  helpless.    But  it 
now  seemed  impossible  that  Timoleon  with  his  small  force 
could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore,  in  the   face  of  a 
numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet,  i 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the 
gods  held  out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable   Timoleon 
signs  and  omens.    Not  only  did  he  receive  an  g®*?i®^4ith' 
encouraging  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  a^smiiir 
actually  in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwinied  JJ^o^J^j^ 
wreaths  and  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one  omens  and 
of  the  statues  upon  his  head.    The  priestesses  oracular 
of  Persephone  learnt  from  the  goddess  in  a  dream,  f^m  Yhe 
that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon  for  so^^. 
Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.    Accordingly  he  caused 
a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two 
goddesses  (Demeter  and  Persephon^)  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him.   And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron 
struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this 
sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from 
heaven;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high,  similar  to  that 
which  was  usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran 
along  with  the  ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper 

*  Flntarch,  Timoleon,  o.  7. 
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landing  place  at  Metapontum.  Such  manifestations  of 
divine  presence  and  encouragement,  properly  certified  and 
commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered  the  voyage 
one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament.  ^ 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when  after 
J  disregarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Gartha- 

anives  at  giniau  man-of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast 
^^egium— ^  of  Italy  and  at  last  reached  Bhegium.  This 
from  wach-  city,  having  been  before  partially  revived  under 
ing  Sicily     the  name  of  PhoBbia,  by  the  youmrer  Dionysius, 

byaCartha-  '   .r.    ,     ^    ^T®    .,       ,,«'  ' 

ginian  fleet  appears  uow  as  reconstituted  under  its  old  name 
of  superior  and  with  its  full  former  autonomy,  since  the 
sidiousmes-  Overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri  and  in  Italy 
Mgefrom  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes, 
*  ®  *"'  double  the  force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at 
Bhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from  Hiketas 
aboard.  These  envoys  came  with  what  they  pretended  to 
be  good  news.  ^Hiketas  had  recently  gained  a  capital 
victory  over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most 
part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Ortygia;  with 
hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Cartnaginian 
fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged.  ELiketas  there- 
fore trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send  back  to  Corinth 
his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous.  If  Timoleon 
would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in 
the  resettlement  of  that  unhappy  city.  But  he  could  not 
admit  the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island;  moreover, 
even  had  he  been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily 
forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it 
with  their  superior  navid  force  now  in  the  strait.  2» 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Car- 
stratagem '  thaginians  now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the 
1  ^  n*?°  t  vehement  indignation  of  the  armament.  Instead 
across  ^o^^  of  being  their  friend,  or  even  neutral,  he  was 
Sicily,  in  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  eman- 
with*the*  cipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divide 
Bhegines.  jt  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet 
with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.8;  Dio-        *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  9^  Di6< 
dor.  xvi.  6ft.  dor.  zvi.  68. 
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force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in 
which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Rhegium,  eagerly  sym- 
pathising with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation, 
cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas 
as  well  as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected 
to  accept  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas ;  admitting 
at  once  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  out.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  reminded  them,  that  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian  purposes, 
— and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if  he  now  con- 
ducted it  back  without  touching  the  island;  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demon- 
strable to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear,  along  with  him, 
before  the  public  assembly  of  Bhegium,  a  neutral  citv  and 
common  friend  of  both  parties.  They  would  then  publicly 
repeat  the  communication  which  they  had  already  made  to 
him,  and  they  would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius 
should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make  the 
people  of  Rhegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They  would 
testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend 
himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything 
in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse;  they 
would  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the 
guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded.  ^ 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian 
commanders,  had  any  motive  to  decline  what  Pubiio 
«eemed  to  them  an  unmeaning  ceremony.    Both  meeting  in 
of  them  accordingly  attended,  along  with  Ti-  T?m?ie^"~ 
moleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Bhegium  andtheOar- 
formally  convened.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  bo*g*pre- " 
closed  (a  practice  usual  during  the  time  of  a  sent  at  it— 
public  assembly):  the  Carthaginian  men  of  war  JjSeches, 
lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for  im-  during 
mediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  Timoleon 
the  crews  ashore;  since  all  chance  of  hostility  steals  away, 
seemed  to  be  past.   What  had  been  abeady  com-  ?;'',*end°hi8 
municated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  fleet  over 
Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  de-  *°  sioiiy. 
position   before   the  assembly;   the  envoys  of  Hiketas 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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probably  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with  certain 
flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity.  Timo- 
leon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener;  but  before  he  could 
rise  to  reply,  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again. 
A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often 
trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always 
apparently  constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive 
Rhegine.  During  this  long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in 
the  harbour  were  not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out  to 
sea,  directing  their  course  towards  Sicily.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding,  neither  knew 
what  it  meant^  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it.  At 
length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in 
progress;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly, he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  con- 
cealing his  escape — and  got  aboard  immediately.  His 
absence  was  not  discovered  at  first,  the  debate  continuing 
as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  intentionally  prolonged  by 
the  Bhegine  speakers.  At  length  the  truth  could  no  longer 
be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Carthaginians  found 
out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere  stratagems, 
and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they 
found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was 
already  on  the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  wher^ 
all  arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and 
humiliated,  his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement 
wrath  against  the  Bhegines,  who  reminded  them  that  Car- 
thaginians ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  deception 
in  others.  1 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had 
Timoleon  overcome  a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insur- 
at  Tauro-  mountable,  exalted  both  his  own  fame  and  the 
Bici/y—  ^^  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  They  were  now  safe  in 
formidable  Sicily,  at  Tauromeuium,  a  recent  settlement 
hiJrSSemiM  ^^^^  *^®  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos,  receiving 
—despots  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading 
^deaponL"  citizeu  of  the  place — whose  influence  was  so 
ency  at  mildly  excrcised,  and  gave  such  complete  satis- 
Byracuse.      faction,  that  it  continued  through  and  after  the 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10,  11. 
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reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have 
swept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to 
the  menaces  sent  over  from  Khegium  by  the  Carthaginians, 
after  they  had  vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to 
Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty 
auxiliaries,  compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Ti- 
moleon had  to  contend;  enemies  now  more  formidable  than 
ever.  For  Hiketas,  incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised 
at  Rhegium,  and  apprehensive  of  interruption  to  the 
blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent 
for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian  men-of-war  to 
Syracuse;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  presently  com- 
pletely beset.  1  A  large  Carthaginian  land-force  was  also 
acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island, 
with  considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella 
and  others.  2  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots, 
Mamerkus  at  Katana — Leptines  at  Apollonias — l^iko- 
demus  at  Kentoripa — Apolloniades  at  Agyrium* — from 
whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival 
at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  for- 
midable array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
their  walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Ti- 
moleon would  turn  out  better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and 
others  before  him?  seductive  promisers  of  emancipation, 
who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  tne  words  by  which  they  had 
won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot,  perhaps  even 
aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule?  Such  was  the 
question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the 
name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver 
and  a  new  scourge.  & 


■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11.  Diodor.  xvi.  73. 

•  Diodor.  xri.  67.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  89. 

*  PlQtaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  18-24 ;        •  PlatMob,  Timoleon,  c.  lU 
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It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such 
well-grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one 
Timoleon  believed  in  him ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful 
^t  Adr^^  effects  of  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors 
Bu^^riseB  had  everywhere  inspired.  The  messengers 
th^troo^**'  w^°™  ^®  ^^^^  round  were  so  coldly  received, 
of^Hiketas,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no  allies  beyond 
superior  in  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 
nam  er.  ^^   length   One  invitation,    of  great   im- 

portance, reached  him^  from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about 
forty  miles  inland  from  Tauromenium;  a  native  Sikel  town, 
seemingly  in  part  hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but 
venerated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adranus,  whose  worship 
was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being 
politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent 
the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a  similar 
message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauro* 
menium;  and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000 
troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there 
in  the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp 
without  the  walls,  believing  himself  already  master  of  the 

Elace.  Timoleon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he 
ad  no  chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.  Accordingly, 
on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  pro- 
gress the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach 
miffht  reach  Adranum ;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched 
with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet 
most  rugged  paths.  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles 
of  Adranum,  ne  was  informed  that  the  troops  from  Syra* 
cuse,  having  just  finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near 
the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.  His  officers  were 
anxious  that  the  men  should  be  refreshed  after  their  very 
fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army 
four  times  superior  in  number.    But  Timoleon  earnestly 

Protested  against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow 
im  at  once  against  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding 
them  unprepared.  To  encourage  them,  be  at  once  took 
up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  carrying  it  on  his 
arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was  habitually  carried  for 
him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which 
be  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.    The 
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soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  eflFbrt  was  crowned  by  complete 
success.  The  troops  of  HiketaSi  unarmed  and  at  their 
suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in  spite 
of  their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any  re- 
sistance. From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them 
only  were  slain.  But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest 
to  Syracuse.  > 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the 
acquisition  of  Adranum  which  followed  it— pro-  improved 
duced  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  Sicily,  position 
It  counted  even  for  more  than  a  victory;  it  was  ancestor 
a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.  Timoieon— 
The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  their  ll  (S"he^' 
gates  and  approaching  him  with  awe-stricken  walls  of 
reverence,  recounted  the  visible  manifestations  ^y"*^"*®- 
of  the  god  Adranus  in  his  favour.    At  the  moment  when 
the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the  portals  of 
their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  his  face.  2 
Such  mcts, — verified  ana  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring communities, — contributed  hardly  less  than  the 
victory  to  exalt  the  gloiy  of  Timoleon.    He  received  oflFers 
of  alliance  from  Tyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well 
as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most  war- 
like and  powerful  princes  in  the  island.  3    So  numerous 
were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired,  and  so  much  was 
his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that  he  now 
ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas;  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a 
second  engagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum.  < 

*  Plutarcb,  Timoleon,  c.  12 ;  Dio-  Plutarch.  I  follow  Diodorus  so 
dor.  xvi.68.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  far;  because  it  makes  the  subse- 
agree  in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  quent  proceedings  in  regard  to 
and  of  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Dionysius  more  clear  and  intel- 
Hiketas.  ligible. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  But  Diodorus  adds  two  farther 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13;  Dio-  matters,  which  cannot  be  correct, 
dor.  xvi.  69.  He  affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  68,  69.  That  Timo-  Hiketas  at  a  running  pace  (Spofiato;) 
loon  marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle 
stated  by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse ;  and  that 
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Vaut  II. 


in  Ortygia 
—he  re- 

BOlvOB  to 

surrender 
that  fort- 
ress to 
Timoleon, 
stipulating 
for  safe 
conveyance 
and  shelter 
at  Corinth. 


B  iketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Orty- 
Position  of  gia,  against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of 
Dionysius  blockade,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  occupying  the  harbour.  Timoleon  was  in 
no  condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  would 
have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  ene- 
mies did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Two 
goddesses,  and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  fa- 
vour, were  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real 
boon  was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as 
neither  skill  nor  valour  could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked 
up  in  Ortygia  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  irom 
his  walls  tne  approachipg  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of 
the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had  already  begun  to  despair 
of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia;  *  where  indeed  he  might 
perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady  endurance,  but 
without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming  master 
of  Syracuse;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character  and 
personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might  have  made 
head  against  such  difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in 
his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only  be 
maintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand 
out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.^  Under  these 
dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his 
resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum 
and   comfortable  future  maintenance:  for  to  a  Grecian 


he  then  got  possession  of  the  por- 
tion  of  Syracuse  called  Epipols. 

Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Timoleon  could  get  his  troops 
even  up  to  the  field  of  battle  at 
Adranum,  without  some  previous 
repose ;  so  long  and  fatiguing  was 
the  march  which  they  had  under- 
gone from  Tauromenium.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
have  been  either  inclined  or  com- 
petent to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace) 
Hiketas  immediately  from  the  field 
of  battU  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse. 

Next,   it  will  appear  from  sub* 


a 

sequent  operations,  that  Timoleon 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  get  poa- 
session  of  any  other  portion  of  Sy- 
racuse than  the  Islet  Ortygia,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Dionysius.  He 
did  not  enter  Epipolee  until  after- 
wards. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  IS.  dictt- 
p7)xu><  ^m  xaic  iXicltfi  xa\  |«.ixp6v 
dicoXiiiu>y  ixitoXiopxtltfQai,  Ac. 

*  Tacitus,  Histor.iii.  70.  Betpect- 
ing  the  last  days  of  the  EmperorVi- 
tellius,''Ip8e,  neque  jubendi  neque 
yetandi  potent,  non  jam  Imperator, 
sed  tantum  belli  causa  erat." 
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-despot,  with  the  odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon 
his  heady  abnegation  of  power  was  hardly  ever  possiolei 
consistent  with  personal  security,  i  But  Dionysius  felt 
assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee  of  Timoleon 
and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at  Corinth, 
with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with  him; 
since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.    Diony- 
sius stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  Timoleon 
moveable  property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undis-  sends 
turbed  residence  in  that  city;  tendering  in  ex-  *  occupy  *^ 
change  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ortygia  Ortygia, 
with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.    The  jj^nl g^^g 
convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three  into  Ms 
Corinthian  officers — Telemachus,  Eukleides  and  ®*°*p- 
Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
place.     Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing  in  at 
several  times,  and  in  small  companies.     Making  over  to 
them  the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his 
garrison,  Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small 
number  of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon;  who 
conveyed  him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syracuse.  2 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  Timoleon 
that  island  over  which  his  father  as  well  as  ^®°^«  ^^"^^ 
himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  and  knowing  oess  to  Oo- 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  either  hatred  or  gj**»»  T»**^ 
contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far  as  the  himseiMn 
immense    boon  which   he   had   conferred,   by  » trireme. 
surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for  him  an  indulgent 
forbearance!  He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  depar- 
ture to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to 


■  See,  among  other  illustrations 
of  this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of 
Solon  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14). 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  IS ;  JDio- 
dor.  zri.  70.  Diodorus  appears  to 
me  to  misdate  these  facts ;  placing 
the  capitulation  of  Dionysius  and 


the  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timo- 
leon, after  the  capture  of  the  other 
portion  of  Syracuse  by  Timoleon. 
I  follow  Plutarch's  chronology, 
which  places  the  capitulation  of 
Ortygia  first. 
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send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  aocom- 

?lished.  Although  not  fifty  days^  had  yet  elapsed  since 
^imoleon's  landing  in  Sicilyi  he  was  enabled  already  to 
announce  a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped 
around  him.  and  the  possession  of  the  inexpuraable 
position  of  Ortygia,  with  a  garrison  equal  in  number  to 
his  own  army;  the  despatches  being  accompanied  by  the 

?resence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the  terrific  name  of 
)ionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been  chiefly 
aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme 2  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important 
events,  together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to 
the  dethroned  ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 
The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival 
Great  effect  ^^  *^^^  trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful 
pzoduced  at  beyond  all  parallel.  Astonishment  and  admira- 
tion were  universal;  for  the  expedition  of 
Timoleon  had  started  as  a  desperate  venture,  in 
which  scarcely  one  among  the  leading  Corinth- 
ians had  been  disposed  to  embark;  nor  had 
any  man  conceived  the  possibility  of  success 
so  rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.  But  the  victorious  prospect 
in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was 
now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens.  A  reinforcement 


Corinth— 
oonftdence 
of  the  citi. 
zens— rein- 
forcement 
sent  to 
Timoleon. 


■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 

*  Theopompus  stated  that  Dio- 
nysiuB  had  gone  from  Sicily  to 
Corinth  in  a  merchant-ship  (v7]t 
atpoYYoXiQ).  Timeeus  contradicted 
this  assertion,  seemingly  with  his 
habitual  asperity,  and  stated  that 
Dionysius  had  been  sent  in  a  ship 
of  war  (vT]t  (taxpq:).  See  Timseus, 
Fragment  133 ;  Theopompus,  Fragm. 
216,  ed.  Didot. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  70)  copies  Theo- 
pompus. 

Polybius  (xii.  4  o)  censures  Ti- 
mseus  for  cavilling  at  such  small 
inaccuracies,  as  if  the  difiference 
between  the  two  were  not  worth 
noticing.  Probably  the  language 
of  Timeeus  may  have  deservedblame 
as  ill-mannered;  but  the  matter  of 
fact  appears  to  me  to  have  been 


perfectly  worth  correcting.  To 
send  Dionysius  in  a  trireme,  was 
treating  him  as  prisoner  in  a  re- 
spectful manner  J  which  Timoleon 
was  doubtless  bound  to  do ;  and 
which  he  would  be  inclined  to  do 
on  his  own  account— seeing  that 
he  had  a  strong  interest  in  making 
the  entry  of  Dionysius  as  a  captive 
into  Corinth,  an  impressive  sight. 
Moreover  the  trireme  would  reach 
Oorinth  more  speedily  than  the 
merchantman. 

That  Dionysius  should  go  in  a 
merchant-ship,  was  one  additional 
evidence  of  fallen  fortune ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  it  was  taken  up  by  Theopom- 
pus—from  the  passion,  prevalent 
among  so  many  Greek  authors,  for 
exaggerating  contrasts. 
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of  2000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted 
and  equipped.* 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of 
Dionysius  himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  sight  of  the 
to  other  feelings.    A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  ny^]f°g^t®" 
denied  to  Grecian  eyes;  whoever  aspired  to  corinth— 
despotism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeitinff  his  {^'®"poo 
chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station.    By  a  the  Greeks 
remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  ;^JiiJU.g'^o' 
exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where  see  him. 
it  was  least  likely  to  take  place;  in  the  case  of  ^^JTJ-^' 
the  most  formidable  and  odious  despotism  which  Arutoxe* 
had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world.    For  »'»■• 
nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion 
against  Syracuse,  every  one   had   been   accustomed  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hatred — the  sentiment  ofjprostration  before  irresistible 
force.  How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself  found,  in  over- 
coming this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own  soldiers, 
has  been  already  related.  Though  dissipated  by  the  success 
of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  again  revived,  when 
Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when 
the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid 
against  him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this 
extinct  greatness,    himself  bearing  the  awful  name   of 
Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under  a  convention,  suing  only 
for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending  securib^  of  a 
private  citizen.  2  The  Greek  mind  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  eveiy  man's 
views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand 
forms  by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not 
merely  from  Corinth,  but  from  other  cities  of  Greece  — 
was  immense;    some  in   simple    curiosity,   others  virith 
compassion,  a  few  even,  with   insulting  derision.    The 
anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0. 18, 14, 16.  quisquam  adeo  rernm  hnmanamm 
*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  14;  Dio-  immemor,  quern  non  commoveret 
dor.  xri.  70.  The  remarks  of  Taci-  ilia  facies ;  Bomanum  prinoipem, 
tus  upon  the  last  hours  of  the  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante  do- 
Emperor  Vitellius  have  their  ap-  niinnm,  re1ict&  fortunee  suae  sede, 
plication  to  the  Greek  feeling  on  exire  de  imperio.  Nihil  tale  vide- 
thii  occasion  (Histor.  iii.  68) :— "Nee  rant,  nihil  audieranty^  Ac. 
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degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career^ 
But  even  the  common  offices  of  life  —  the  purchase  of 
unguents  and  condiments  at  tl^e  tavern » —  the  nicety  of 
criticism  displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture  2  — 
looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex -despot  of 
Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  contracted, 
was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of  morti- 
fication; yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had 
more  dignity  than,  could  have  been  expected.  His  literary 
tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with 
Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to 
disparage  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school 
for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the 
public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or  reciting  poetry.  ^ 
His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both  ureek  and 
Roman,  —  as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates,  and  Xerxes, 
serve  to  Herodotus — for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on 
the  mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish 
real  matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive 
myths  which  so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring 
forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristo- 
xenus  of  Tarentum:  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  intro- 
duced by  Plato,  had  maintained  their  correspondence  with 
Dionysius  even  after  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to 
Lokri,and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortun- 
!ate  wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
theLokrians.  During  the  palmy  da^s  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy 
Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate  Archytas. 

■  Plutarch, Tiinoleon,c.  14;  Tfaeo-  income;  for  it  is  mentioned,  that 

pomp.Fragm.917,ed.Didot;  Justin,  all  his   moyeable   furniture    (i«i- 

xxi.  5.  oxtUT))  was  bought  by  his  namesake 

^  TimsDus,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24.  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  despot  of 

I  Plutarch,  Timol.  c.  14;  Cicero,  the    Pontic    Herakleia;    and    this 

Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  12,  7.    His  remark,  furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that 

that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  the  acquisition   of  it  is  counted 

from   anxiety   still    to    have    the  among  the  peculiar  marks  of  oma- 

pleasure  of  exercising   authority,  ment  and  dignity  to  the  Herakleo- 

can  hardly  be  meant  as  serious.  tic  dynasty:— see  the  Fragments  of 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Diony-  the  historian  Memnon  ofHerakleitt^ 

sius  in  his  exile  at  Corinth  sufiFered  ch.  iv.  p.  10,*  ed.  Orell.  apnd  Pho- 

under  any  want  of  a  comfortable  tium,  Cod.  224. 
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This  conversation  Aristoxenns  had  recorded  in  writing; 
probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas, 
whose  biography  he  composed.  Folyarcnus  dwelt  upon 
wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects 
worth  living  for;  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them 
in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration. 
At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Poly- 
archus  extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and  admirable  of 
mortals.  "Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though 
with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse."  ^ 
What  had  become  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Aristo- 
xenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius  under  the  altered 
phase  ofhis  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to  witness  the  ruin 
of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being  asked,  what  had  been 
the  cause  ofhis  displeasure  against  Plato,  Dionysiusreplied, 
in  language  widely  differing  from  liiat  of  his  former  envoy 
Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of 
his  so  -  called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false 
friends  had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and 
Plato.  2  This  anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine, 
than  others  which  we  read  more,  witty  and  pungent.  The 
Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty 
scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in  private  station  after  having 
enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency.  Such  was  more  or 
less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw  him;  but  the 
matter  to  be  lamented  is,  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  pri  fate 
station  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature  unfit  to 
tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny 
path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though 
equipped  without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thuriiin  Italy, 
were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard 
by  the  Carthaginian  squadron  at  the  strait,  and  were 

*  Aristoxenns,  Fragm.  l($,  ed.  tozenus  heard  from  Dionysius  at 
Didot.  ap.  Athensum,  p.  646.  St6«  Oorintb  the  remarkable  anecdote 
tcpov  Si,  9T)9l}  t6v  7)|i.iTtpov  Tupavvov  abont  the  faitbful  attachment  of 
fttli)  tic  &v,  xalictp  %Q\b  Xtticdf&tvov.  the  two  Pythagorean  friends,  Da« 
„  One  sees  that  the  word  tupavvoc  men  and  Phintiat.  Dionysins  had 
was.  nsed  even  by  those  who  in-  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
tended  no  unfriendly  sense—ap-  incident,  and  was  fond  of  relating 
plied  by  an  admiring  envoy  to  his  it  (no  XXdxtc  in&^v  SiT)YtiTO,  Aris- 
master.  tozen.l^gm.  9,  ed.  Oidot;,apad 

*  Plutarch, Tiraoleon,c.  16.  Aris-  Jamblichum  Vit.  P^thag.  •.  233) 
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Immense 

adyantage 

deriroA  by 

Timoleon 

from  the 

posatfsion 

ofOrtygia- 

numerout 

Btorea 

fottud  in  it. 


i^ndemned  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  *  But  the 
greatest  of  all  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was^the 
acquisition  of  Ortygia.  It  contained  not  merely 
a  ffarrison  of  2000  soldiers — ^who  passed  (prol>- 
abiy  much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  from  the 
declining  cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious 
banner  of  Timoleon — but  also  every  species  of 
military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for 
sieffe  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of 
70,000—  if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact.'  Having  dis- 
missed Bionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small 
craft  from  Katana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia, 
eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found 
mealiB  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,' availing  himself  of 
winds  or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  ob- 
struct the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watch- 
ing bbth  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins, 
bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life, 
while  sacrificing  at  a  festival;  and  were  only  prevented  by 
to  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one  recognized  the 
visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect  him.* 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  pos- 
Large  Car-  session  of  Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full 
thaginian  Carthaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great 
Magon^OT^  harbour  of  Syracuse  was  presently  occupied  by 
rives  to  aid  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  1 50  Carthaginian  ships 
***"^*  Qf  ^a|.^  while  a  land-force,  said  to  consist  of 
60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  were 
quartered  by  him  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian  troops  got 
footing  within  those  walls.  Syracusan  liberty, 
perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared 
extinct.  Even  Ortygia ,  in  spite  of  the  bravery 
ofits  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed 
not  long  tenable,  against  repeated  attack  and 
battery  of  the  walls,  combined  with  strict  block- 
ade to  keep  out  supplies  by  sea.  Still,  how 
though  the  garrison  was  distressed,  some  small  craft 


in  attaok- 
ing  Orty- 
gia.   De. 
feated  by 
Neon, 
during  tbe 
absence  of 
Magon  and 
Hiketas. 
Neon  ac* 
qaires 
Achradina 
and  joins 
it  by  a  line 
of  wall  to 
Ortyifia. 


ever, 


with  provisions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in  ;  a  fact 


»  Plutarcb,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
^  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c:  13. 


contrived  to  slip  in  ;  a  f i 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  16. 
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which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of 
attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force ,  without  discon- 
tinuinff  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Accordingly  they  sailed  forth 
from  the  harbour,  and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  best  part  of  their  armament,  to  attack  JSlatana, 
leaving  Ortygia  still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders 
left  behind  were  so  negligent  in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon 
saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  with  advantage.  Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed 
them  at  all  points  wi^  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit 
so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achradina,  expelling 
them  from  that  important  section  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
visions and  money,  acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment, 
rendered  this  victory  important.  But  what  gave  it  the 
chief  value  was ,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  which  Neon 
immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  tp  Ortygia  by  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination,  i 
Ortyffia  had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
completely  distinct  from  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that 
the  population  of  Achradina,  delighted  to  be  liberated  from 
the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both  in  the 
defence  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia;  for  which  the 
numerous  intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the 

Eosition  of  the  combatants  at  Syracuse.  A  Beturn  of 
orseman  started  instantly  to  convey  the  bad  ^^son  and 
news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.  Both  syraouse^ 
of  them  returned  forthwith;  but  they  returned  ^'J®'®*?®*  . 
only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  their^pro-^ 
and  Epipolse.    It  became  extremelv  difficult  to  ceedings, 

Srosecute  a  successful  sie^e  or   blockade  of  viot^ory  of 
Irtygia  and  Achradina  united:  besides  that,  Neon. 
Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant  supplies  for  the  moment. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18 '0  tt)'*  XtY0|iLiv7)v  'A  xp«8*v7)v,  h  xpitiaTov 

H  KopivOtoc  Niu>v,  xsTidtbv  dico  t^(  iSdxtt  xal   d^pauaT^TaTOv    &itdpxttv 

&xpa<  tou<  6icoXcXci|i,|Aivou<  tu>v  <0'  t^«  2upaxo9iu>v  |Atpo«  <dXtu>c»  Tpdicoii 

Xt|&lu)v  dpYu>c  xal  d|AtXu)(  (puXdxTov-  ttva  ouYxti|AivT)c   xa\   9UvT]p)A00fxlv7)< 

Tac>   iEai<pv7)c  tveictM  8it«icap|i,tvoic  i*  itXti6v(uv  xiXtuiv.    E6nopiQ9a<  hi 

abxoW  xal  toOc  (xcv  dvtXtbv,  xouc  H  xal  oixou  xal  ^p^il'^^'cu)''  o6x  dtp^xt 

lpt^d(i.evO(,    txpdxTios    xal   xatsoxt  ,  t6v  xouov,  ou5'  dvtx^P'H^*  ndiXiv  ikI 
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Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced 
Betarn  of  by  the  new  Corinthian  aivision;  who,  having 
S"ey»°°  ^een  at  first  detained  at  TliUrii,  and  becoming 
oiue— for-  sick  of  delay,  had  made  their  way  inland,  across 
mftrc*h  and  *^®  Bruttian  territory,  to  Ehegium.  They  were 
arrival  of  fortunate  enough  to.  find  the  strait  unguarded: 
ian  Mii^***'  ^^^  *^®  Carthacinian  admiral  Hanno— having 
foroement  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anti- 
cipating their  advance  by  land — had  first  returned  with  his 
squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by  a 
stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into  surrend- 
er, ha^  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his  triremes 
decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  Uis  seamen,  with  wreaths 
round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  inta  the  harbour 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron 
approaching  the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited 
as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung  up 
aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication,  Hanno  produced  a  serious 
dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased 
such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait 
unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Ehegium, 
these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a 
complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days 
of  stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry 
boats  and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming- 
their  horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sici- 
lian coast  without  loss  or  difficulty,  i 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards 
Messfind  Timoleon  by  an  unusual  combination  of  oircum- 
fa°vouT*o/°  stances,  and  by  smiting  the  enemy  with  blind-* 
Timoleon  ness.  So  much  did  the  tide  of  success  run  along 
iT  h*  ®ii*i*^*  with  him,  that  the  important  town  of  Messene 
oamp  near  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  admitting  the 
Syracuse,  ^ew  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their 
landing;  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join 
Timoleon ;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  notwith- 
standing that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior 

Ti)v  &xpav,  aXXdt  (ppa^ajjitvoc  xov  nepl*     n  o  X  i  v,  Sitf^XatTt. 

poXov  T^« 'Axpioiv^c  xaiouvd'jia^         '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  19. 

toi«    spufiaai  np6«  ttIjv    axpo      , 
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force  of  his  enemies,  i   He  appears  to  have  encamped  near 
the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapns. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  Neon 
and  the  Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia   and  ^^  ^^  ^. 
Achradina,  yet  he  was  separated  from  them  by  trust8**Hif*" 
the  numerous  force  of  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  ^f^**^*^?^ 
occupied  Epipolse,  Neapolis,  and  Ty cha,  together  at  Syracuse 
with  the  low  ground  between  EpipolsB  and  the  -^'^  ^ud- 
Great  Harbour;  while  the  large  Carthaginian  wluidraws 
fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.   On  a  reasonable  J^^*fl™y 
calculation,  Timoleon   seemed   to  have  little  leaving  * 
chance  of  success.    But  suspicion  had  already  ^7^^^^^^^^ 
begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds  *  ***° 
of  disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.    The  alliance  be- 
tween Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both 
parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  bv 
mutual  distrust,  growing  out  of  antipathy  which  eacn 
party  felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.    The 
unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the  capital 
victory  gained  by  Neon  in  consequence  of  that  absence, 
made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was  betraying  him.  Such 
apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when  he  saw  in  his  front 
the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river  Anapus — and 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  G-reek  city  generally  dis- 
affected to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.    Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived 
the  whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the 
zealous  and  faithful  cooperation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he 
had   now    ceased   to   confide.    And   his   mistrust,   once 
suggested,  was  aggravated  by  the  friendly  communication 
which  he  saw  going  on  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon , 
and  those  of  Hiketas.    These  soldiers,  all  Greeks  and 
mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own,  encoun- 
tered each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals, 
in  their  respective  camps.    Both  were  now  engaged,  with- 
out disturbing  each  other,   in  catching  eels  amidst  the 
marshy  and  watery  ground  between  Epipolas  and  the 
Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring 
the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with  its  great 
maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's  soldiers 
observed  to  the  opposite  party — "And  this  magnificent 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  Ci  20. 
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city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  baarbavke, 
planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than 
they  now  are;  thouffh  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to 
keep  them  as  far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you 
really  suppose  that  they  have  brought  up  this  host  from 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
of  Hiketas  and  his  rule?  Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure 
of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out  his 
brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country;  he  would 
ensure  to  himself  an  honourable  sway,  b^  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such 
was  the  colloquy  passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and  those  of  ^ketas,  and  speedily  made  known  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Having  made  lupparently  strong  impression 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  aooressed,  it  justified  ^ann 
in  Magon;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no  longer 
trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  pat  all 
his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  awi^  to 
Africa.  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the 
TimoiG9n  attack,  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian 
B*i '  o?»  arnay  and  fleet  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely 
and^uie^  believing  their  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cow« 
VsvJacaM  *^^*^  ^^  Magon.  Still  however  Hiketas 
^HfketM*  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own 
t*  °^cft  **  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by 
to  L«o«.^  Magon's  desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid 
tini.  open  both  the  Harbour,  and  the  lower  ground 

near  the  Harbour;  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  oome 
into  direct  communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Or- 
tygia  and  Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple 
simultaneous  onset.  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the 
southern  front  of  Epipol»  towards  the  river  Animus, 
where  the  city  was  strongest;  the  Corinthian  Isiaft  vas 
instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradina, 
or  the  eastern  side;  while  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus, 
the  g^oerals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  reinfcoroe- 
ment  from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  norUiern 
wall  of  EpipolsB,  or  the  Hexi^ylon;^  they  wore  probably 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20.  leon*i   attftck  is   very  inttUigible 

«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.   The     He  states  that  the  side  of  BpipolM 

account  giyen  by  Plutarch  of  Timo>     fronting  southwards  or  towards  the 
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sexit  round  from  Ortygia.  by  sea^  to  land  at  Trogilns. 
Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the  aggregate  consistinff  of 
EpipolsB,  Tycha,  and  Neapolia,  was  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  position,  which 
a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithfal  troops,  might 
have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Timoleon.  Yet  m  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective 
resistance  was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not 
only  took  the  place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  killed  or  wounded.  Hiketas  and  his  followers 
fled  to  Leontini.  > 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  discouraffement  among  the  soldiers  of  Languid 
Hiketas.    But  when  we  read  the  astonishing  ^^^J"®^ 
facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evident  that  there  the  troops 
must  have  been  something  more  than  discourage-  <>'  Hiketas. 
ment.    The  soldiers  on  defence  were  really  unwilling  to 
use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timoleon,  and 
keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse.    When 
we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested,  we  cannot 
but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly 
as  Plutarch  represents.  2 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising 
preliminary  events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  q^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
fact,  and  heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  produced^ 
From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  j2iiJ**Tim^! 
to  Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.    Every-  uln  was^" 
where  the  sentiment  was  the  same;  astonishment  master  of 
and  admiration,  not  merely  at  the  magnitude  of    y'*°"*®' 
the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysius 
at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.  But 
now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large 


river  Anapus  was  the  strongest. 

SaTerio  Cavallari  (Znr  Topogram 
phie  TOO  Syrakns,  p.  22)  confirms 
this,  by  remarking  that  the  northern 
side  of  EpipoI»,  towards  Trogi* 
las,  is  the  weakest,  and  easiest  for 
access  or  attack. 

We  thus  see  that  Epipolte  wa^ 


the  last  portion  of  Syracuse  which 
Timoleon  mastered— not  the  first 
portion,  as  Diodorus  states  (xvi.  69). 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20,  21. 
Diodorus  also  implies  the  same 
▼erdict  (xvi.  69),  though  his  ac- 
count is  brief  as  well  as  obscure. 
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Put*  n. 


Eztiaordi. 
narj  admi- 
ration felt 
towards 
Timoleon— 
especially 
for  the  dis- 
tlDguished 
favour 
shown  to 


Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and  that  too  before  they  were 
even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able 
to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece, 
and .  much  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment 
towards  Timoleon  such  as  hardly  any  Greek  had 
ever  yet  drawn  to  himself.  His  bravery,  his 
skilful  plansi  his  quickness  of  movement,  were 
indeed  deservedly  admired.  But  in  this  respect, 
others  had  equalled  him  before;  and  we  may 
remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his 
WnTby^the  Capture  of  Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything 
gods.  performed  by  his  superior  officer.    But  that 

which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon — that 
which  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  quali- 
ties — was,  his  superhuman  good  fortune;  or — what  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — 
the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods  had  cherished 
both  his  person  and  his  enterprise.  Though  greatly  praised 
as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon  was  still  more  affection- 
ately hailed  as  an  enviable  man.^  "Never  had  the  gods 
been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness 
towards  any  mortal."  2  The  issue,  which  Telekleides  had 
announced  as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced 
Timoleon  as  a  fratricide; — every  one  extolled  him  as  a 
tyrannicide.  The  great  exploits  of  other  eminent  men, 
such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  had  been  achieved  at 


•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  To 
|i4v  dXu)vai  TT)v  icdXiv  (Syracuse) 
xax'  fixpac  xai  Yc^f^^Oai  Ta^ttu;  Otco- 
^cipiov  txtctaovTuiv  tu>v  noX,£|jLiu>v, 
Sixatov  dvaOttvat  t^  tu>v  pLa^ofj^ivtuv 
dvSpaYaOl^  xal  t^  5«iv6tt)ti  toO  orpa- 
Tr)Yoo.  t6  5i  (jii)  dtcoSaveiv  tiva  fjLT|5i 
TptuQ^vai  Tu>v  Kopiv9iu)v,  TSiov  Ip^ov 
oux^c  ^  Tt(toXdovToc  iueSsl^ato  toj^t), 
xa9dictp  Sia)jLiXXu>pLiyy)  icp6<  Tijv  dpetYjv 
TOu  dv6p6c,  fva  tu>v  ticaivoufjic- 
vov  auTOu  td  )jLaxapiC6|ASva 
{jLdXXovol  icu^Oavofxcvoi   9«u« 


fjL  d  C  u>  0 1 V. 

*  Homer,  Odyss.  iii.  219  (Nestor 
addressing  Telemachus). 

El  7dp  a'  u)<  iGtXot  cpiXisiv  yXau- 
xu>nt;  'AGi^vV), 

*fic  t6t'    '0Su99^0;    KCpiX1]8tT0    xu- 

$aXl)Aoio 
Ai^(x<p    evi   TpoHDv,    SOi   itdoxo|LCv 

dXyt'  'A^aloi— 
06  7dp  itu>  T8ov  d>8t  Oto&c  dva^avSd 

'Qc  xslvtp  dva^avSd  tcapioxato  IlaX- 
Xd?  'A9i^vij. 
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the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and  death  to 
those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  connted  as  so  many  de- 
ductions from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tator. Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they 
bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue. 
But  Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  sods  descending  to  combat 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — over- 
threw what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first 
appearance,  and  without  an  effort.  He  exhibited  to  view 
a  magnificent  result,  executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility 
belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate 
genius.  1  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  fortune  com- 
bined— glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit 
to  himself.  In  the  despatch  which  announced  Timoleon 
to  the  Corinthians  his  Veni,  Vxdi,  Vict,  as  well  scribes  aii 
as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  cesses^to 
the  whole  achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  **»«  b^^^- 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating  Sicily.  2  "We  need  not 
doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a  favoured 
instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more 
astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  which  locked  gates 
flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it 
himself,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring 
on  the  facts;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the 
attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty, 
he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased  for 
himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future 
achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  ffods,  than  he  would 
«ver  have  possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal. 
And  though  what  he  had  already  done  was  prodigious, 
there  still  remained  much  undone;  new  difficulties,  not 
the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magnitude,  to  be 
combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temp- 
tations, which  Timoleon  had  to  combat.  Now  began  for 
him  that  moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks 

'  Flutarob,  Timoleon,  0.  86.  |teta  tpyov,  dXX*  apet^c  e6Tuxoua7]c. 

TOO  xaXoo  1C0X6  TO  ^cjtSlwc  Ixouva  (f]  *  Flutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  36;  Gor- 

Ti{ioX^ovToc  ffTpaTij-fU)  f alvKTai,  toIc  nelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Plu- 

eO  xal  Sixaiuo;  Xo7iCopiivoi<,  ou  t6x7](  tarch,  De  Bui  Lande,  p.  642  E. 
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before  him.  Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  could 
Temp-  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion,  the 
TimcSeon  ^^P  ^^  Buccess  administered  to  him  in  such  over- 
in?he  hour  flowing  fulness.  He  was  now  complete  master 
eir^'^^oMi^  ^^  Syracuse;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortifica- 
bfiu/o"  tions  of  Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  the 
hinweif  gloomy  means  of  despotic  compression,  material 
de?pot  of  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand.  In 
Syracttft.  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of 
success,  he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  M}OYe 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set 
up  for  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion 
aU  that  he  had  said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural 
and  feasible;  not  indeed  without  peril  or  difficultv,  but 
carrying  with  it  chances  of  success  equal  to  those  of  other 
nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality.  Probably 
most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as 
a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would 
strenously  recommend  it.  They  would  even  deride  him  as 
an  idiot  (as  Solon  had  been  called  in  his  time  i)  for  not 
taking  the  boon  which  the  gods  set  before  him,  and  for 
not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already  caught 
in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers,  to 
insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people 
whom  he  had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would 
be  contended),  unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be 
supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon 
was  the  best  judge:  their  best  interests  required  that 
Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power 
with  little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their 
follies,  and  ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss 
if  left  to  their  own  free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless 
greatly  weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over 
and  above  mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into 

'  Solon,  Fragm.  26«  ed.  Schneid.;  obx  tSt^sTO. 

Flutarch,  Solon,  e.  14.  IltpifiaXtbv  S*  ^Tpiivt  d7««ltU  o6x 

06x   itpu   26Xu)v    Pa8u9p<DVi    ouSi  vvionatty  \kirc 

'£o9Xa  7 op   Ocoo  Si86vtoc,    autoc  vtt>v  ditoa9«Xtl<. 
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that  fatal  misjudgement  and  misconduct  out  of  wHich  he 
never  recovered.  But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last 
sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon. 
He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seductions  within 
his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibilities 
from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor 
for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp 
and  perpetuate  the  anti« popular  power.  The  moment  of 
trial  tras  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude 
of  judgement,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forth 
with  m  full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold 
aggregate,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  Timoleon 
and  EpipolsB — he  determined  to  strike  down  at  inriteB  the 
once  that  great  monument  of  servitude  which  f/Semomh 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  imposed  upon  his  fellow  the  Diony- 
citiaens.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  hoiVin"*"^" 
hand  to  the  woi^  He  invited  by  proclamation  Ortygia. 
every  Syra^usan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instruments, 
and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  strong- 
hold, fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  inOrtysia;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and 
successor.  *■  This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syra- 
cuse by  his  order;  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  the  first  outpouring  of  sentimen^'^ 
at  once  firee,  hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden 
down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude;  the  first  fraternising 
t^ooperation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the 
p«urpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  an 
furoured  fact.  That  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves,  rendered  the  whole   proceeding  an  impressive 

'  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22.  FrrA-  (ntvoi  pepaiotdttjv   t6   xi^puYfxa   x«l 

fUvoc  8i  T^(  dxpttc  xupio;,  o6x  6ica9t  •Hjv   ^{ilpav   ixtlv7)Vf    06    {tivov   tifjv 

Aitovt  t«6T6  iciOo^,  M'  Icpslaaro  too  fixpav,   dXXA  xal  tic   olxiac   ra\  t4 

tAitoo  8t4  tb  xd>.Xo<  xttl  t^vitoXuti-  fi.vi^|jLaTa  tu)t  Top<lvv«»»  dv4Tpt*|»av  x«l 

Xciav  T^<  xaTaroitco4}<,  6XXd  t^v  ixtt-  iirri9xa<|>av.     £46^<    H    thn  t6icov 

vou^   Sib^aXovoav)    tlx'    inQXiaoLOW,  auvoiMiX^va^,  ivu>xoS6f<.i)ot  t&  8ixa9> 

bKV^ktn    7 uXa^d|itvoc,    ixigpu^t   tu>v  xiQpta,  x^p^CdfUvoc  toic  icoXixaK,  xal 

2upaxouoUi>v  t6v  ^ouXijiitvov  ftaptivai  t^c  xupavvlBoc  bictpripav  noiwv  t^v 

|Ut&  oiSiQpou  KQcl  9uvnp&rredBai  tu>v  5ii)pioxpaTiav. 

t«ipawiiiu>v  ipVf^&twv.    *&c  H  KivTtc  Ooiii^te  0oni«li«8  Nepot,  Timo- 

dvi^9«v,  ipjil^  IXtuOtpUc  icoti)9A-  leon,  e.  8. 
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eompact  between  them  and  Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all 
mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs. 
It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism  for  him- 
self, but  that  hewas  bent  on  rendering  itimpossible  for  any  one 
else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what  was  not  only 
the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment, of  the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable 
good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceed- 
inffs,  and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily 
to  his  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  farther  measures  of  pacific  reconstruction, 
but  also  in  discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies  of  the 
Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long  an  oppression,  upon 
unconscious  stones;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked 
on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the  former 
proceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made 
Ho  erects  8^t)servient  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not 
courts  of  less  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon 
the^slte****  had  determined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared 
away  the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon 
the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol  and  instru« 
ment  of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye  as  a  local 
substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these 
proceedings — the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established 
ascendency.  And  if  we  regard  th«  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  act  itself — the  manner  in  which  an  emphatic  meaning 
was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the  Syracusan  eye  as  upon 
the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disin* 
terested  patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  situation-^lastly,  the  foundation 
thus  laid  for  accomplishinff  farther  good— if  we  take  all 
these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demo- 
lition of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of 
a  building  for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the 
most  impressive  phsenomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such 
Desolate  ^  ^  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  dis- 
condition  crotiou,  both  ou  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syrar 
and  ^JfhOT  ^  cusans.  Through  long  oppression  and  suffering, 
cities*  In"     the  City  was  so  impoverished  and  desolate,  that 
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the  market-place  (if  we  were  to  believe  what  ^f^^^, 
must  be  an  exaggeration  of  Plutarch)  served  as  exiles.  Ap. 
pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  p^*®***°** 
for  the  grooms  who  attended  them.    Other  cities  S?  Timo*-" 
of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  decay,  Jj^'^g*"'^ 
desertion,  and  poverty.    The  manifestations  of  cusanrto 
city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.    Men  were  Ooiinth. 
afraid  to  come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot 
and  his  mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their 
fields  and  farms,  and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship. 
Even. the  fields  were  but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce 
nothing  beyond  bare  subsistence.    It  was  the  first  anxiety 
of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse 
out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity  and  abasement;  to  which 
revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive  than  his  first 
proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring  together, 
by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circulated, 
those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression.    Many  of  these 
who  had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
obeyed  his  summons  with  glad  readiness,  i    But  there  were 
others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  ^gean  islands,  and 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon. 
To  reach  persons  thus  remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him 
and  by  the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to  Corinthian  interven- 
tion. The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required 
to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization  of  their  city  as  a 
free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with  Timoleon 
in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second  time, 
the  honourable  task  of  founders  of  Syracuse.  2 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were 
Bent  from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timoleon  oom- 
and  the  Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  com-  missioners 
munity  anew,  on  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  cror*inth"k6 
in  preparing  an  amended  legislation. '    These  Syracuse- 
commissioners  adopted,  for  their  main  text  and  the^awV^* 
theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws  and  demo- 
as  established  by  Diokles  about  seventy  years  enacted  i>y 
before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  Diokiss— 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven  vwioi^s^ 
years  old,    Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  changes  and 
;piore  than  revive  the  laws  of  Diokleg,  with  such  ^d*********" 

•Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Die-         ■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  23. 
dor.  XYi.  83.  •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 
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commente,  modifications,  and  adaptations,  as  the  ehAjome 
of  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary.  >  In 
the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and  property  he  is  s&id  to 
have  made  no  change  at  all;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left 
without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of  Diokles, 
or  how  they  were  now  modified.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy, 
and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  demo- 
cratical  also.'  Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert 
nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was 
Poverty  ftt  absolutely  indispensable,  and  a  good  constitu* 
Syracuse—  tiou  a  great  boon— it  was  not  the  only  pressing 
forfeiting  necessity  for  Syracuse.  There  was  reqmred, 
new  no  less  an  importation  of  new  citizens;  and  not 

colonists,  naerely  of  poor  men  bringing  with  them  thett 
arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  peirsons  in  affluent  or 
easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and  houses. 
Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the 
general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it 
was  essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those 
very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liber- 
ation. The  extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those  public 
statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its 
temples;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every 
Qrecian  communitv.  From  this  compulsory  auction,  how- 
ever, they  exeepted  by  special  vote  the  statue  of  Qelon,  in 
testimony  of  gmtituae  for  his  eapittd  victory  at  Himera 
over  the  Oartlmginians.' 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  lints  destitute,  new 
Large  body  f^uds  as  Well  M  BOW  men  were  wanted;  and  the 
of  new  OorinthianB  exerted  themselves  actively  to  pro- 
wiemwld  oote  both.  Their  first  proclamation  was  indeed 
at  Corinth  addf 0S9ed  specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom 
for  Sicily.  ^^  iiivited  to  resume  their  residence  at  Syra- 
cuse as  free«nd  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allotment 
of  lands.  They  caosed  such  proclamation  to  be  publicly 
made  at  ail  the  BKU^hellenic  «nd  local  festitids;  prefaoea 
by  a  certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  35;  zvi.  Si.  *  Plataroh,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Dion. 

«  Diodor.  xri.  70.  Glirysostom,  Drat,  xxxvii.  p.  AM, 
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overtbrown  both  the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact 
which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysius  himself  at 
C(Hinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any 
formal  announcemnnt.  They  farther  engaged,  if  the  exiles 
would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost.  The  number  of 
exiles,  who  |>rofited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough 
to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They 
themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  invite 
additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was 
usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in 
a  new  settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  circumstances, 
and  effected  under  the  positive  management  of  a  powerful 
presiding  city.  ^  There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious 
to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that 
of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more  general 
proclamation  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted 
numerdus  applicants,  and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was 
presently  assembled  at  Corinth;  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.  2 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment, these  colonists  found  a  still  larger  number  i»fl««  ^ 
there  assembled,  partly  Syracusan  exiles,  yet  nigts  into 
principally  emigrants  from  the  different  cities  8iciiy*fro» 
of  Sicily  and  Italv.   The  Italian  Ghreeks,  at  this  qufttters. 
time  hard  pressea  by  the  constantly  augmenting 
force  of  the  Lucamans  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  »P 
unable  to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that 
several  were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other liomes.   The 
invitation  ofTimoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Corinthians   as  an  allurement  to  new-comers — from  the 
unbounded   admiration   and   confldenoe   which   he   now 
inspired;  more  especially  as  he  .was  lactually  present  at 
*8yracuse.    Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all 


■  OompaN   tbe  CAM   of  ibe  Oo-  8«mo8/'for  amftw  hoAy  xit  Mttl«rfl 

Hnihian  preeUnnation   respecting  .to  KyfilB^  (fierodot.  iT.^lQS). 

'Spidsmnns,    Thaojd.    i.   37;    tbe  *  f  Intarofa,  TimoleMi,  «^8.   Bio- 

I>«oed8Bmoni«tt  foundation  of  HeM-  deras  tjlales  only  MOO  (STi.  «S).«i 

-kleta,  Tbaoyd.  iii,ft&;  tbe  prolama-  eoming  ftrom  Corinth, 
.lion  ef  ;tbe  Battiad  Arkeeilaue  at 
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quarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in 
its  renovated  freedom,  was  not  less  than  60,000.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselyes 
Belief  to  without  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  porerty  Timoleon  and  Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large 
of  Syr*.  influx.  Such  a  state  of  things,  as  it  produces 
many  new  embarrassments  and  conflicting 
interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  original 
judgement  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  parti- 
cularly interesting  and  instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know  the  details.  The  land  of  Syracuse 
is  said  to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have 
been  sold  for  1000  talents— the  large  sum  of  230,000/.  A 
right  of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan  exiles 
for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As  the 
houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — so 
we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  abo,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously. 
But  how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was 
sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew 
the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent 
residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have 
been  brought  in.^ 


■  Pluturoh,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  To 
justify  hie  ttfttement  of  this  large 
total,  PlatATCh  here  mentions  (I 
wish  he  did  so  oftener)  the  author 
from  whom  he  copied  it— Athanis, 
or  Athanas.  That  author  was  a 
natire  Syracusan,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Syracusan  affairs  from 
the  termination  of  the  history  of 
Philistus  in  863  or  362  B.C.,  down 
to  the  death  of  Timoleon  in  387 
B.o. ; .  thus  including  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
nothing  remains  of  his  work  (Diod. 
XT.  M;  Fragment.  Historic.  Gnse. 
ed.  Didot,  ToL  ii.  p.  81).  His  name 
seems  to  be  mentionod  in  Theo- 
pompus  (Fr.  212,  ed.  Didot)  as 
joint  commander  of  the  Syracusan 


troops,  along  with  Herakleiddi. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  28.  xal 
7tvo(ilvoic  a&TOtc  iEaxta|toptoic  xh 
*X^9oc,  u)«  'ASavic  ttptpct,  ttji»  ^^ 
^u)pav  fitivtiffct,  xdc^  8i  ol«la<  aicl^»To 
XiXltov  TaXdvTcov,  5{i.a  fUv  &KoXctic6- 
|Uvo<  Tolc  dpxa^oic  Sopaxoualotc  e^o»- 
vtiaOat  xdc  a6TU>v,  Sfta  8c  ^pv^f'-d'ccttv 
t6icoplav  T(pSi^pL(p  pkT))^avu>|uvo<  oStok 
ictvo|«.lv({>  xal  icp6c  t&XXa  xal  «p6c 
it6Xt|«,ov,  JSaxt,  ^. 

Diodorus  (xTi.  82)  afBrma  thM 
40,000  new  settlers  were  admitted 
tic  TT)v  Supaxoualav  ttjv  dSiaiptTov, 
and  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the 
fine  and  fertile  territory  of  Agy- 
rium.  ^his  latter  measure  was 
taken,  certainly,  after  the  deapofc 
of  Agyrinm  had  been  put  down  by 
Timoleon.    We  should  have  beea 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  con- 
siderable time,  though  we  are  not  enabled  to 
arrai]^e  them  in  months  or  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Timoleon  continued  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen,  the  con- 
fidence and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.  He 
employed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  dawn  despotgYu 
and  expelling  the  remaining  despots  through-  s^°»iy- 
out  the  island.  He  first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy, 
at  Leontini;  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  con- 
dition of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his 
rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.  Lep- 
tinSs,  despot  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  neigh- 
bouring townships,  was  also  constrained  to  submit,  and 
to  embrace  the  offer-  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely 
a  feint,  to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  him-  gj^^^^ 
self  by  urging  the  Carthaginians  to  try  another  invites  the 
invasion  of  Sicily. 2    They  were  the  more  dis-   Carthagi- 
posed  to  this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious  to  aga^n  to 
relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under  gJTn*® 
the  Corinthian    Deinarchus   to  find  pay  and      ^  ^' 
plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  possessions 
near  the  western  corner  of  Sicily.     This  invasion,  while  it 
abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged 
Entella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  from  Carthage. 
The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians  had  been  violent, 
when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon,  Unable  to  make  his  defence 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide, 
after  which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order.' 
And  the  Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to 
repair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  t«)rritory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long 
previous  preparations.  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000 
n:ien,  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at 

glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  tt)v 
Supaxouatav  t:^v  dSiaipttov:  in  the 
absence  of  information,  conjecture 
as  to  the  meaning  is  vai/i 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e  24. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Dio- 
dorus  (zTi.  72)  does  not  mention 
that  Hiketas  submitted  at  all.  He 


states  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed 
in  attacking  Leontini ;  and  that 
Hiketas  afterwards  attacked  Syra<. 
cuse,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss, 
during  the  absence  of  Timoleon  in 
bis  expedition  against  IJeptinds. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.24;  Dio« 
dor.  xvi*  73. 
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Lilybseum,  on  the  western  corner  of  the  island;  besides 
which  there  ^as  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  and  1 000  attendant 
vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  stores,  engi- 
nes for  sieges,war-chariots  with  four  horses,  &c.i 
But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  effort, 
Sici  ith  ^^^^  *^^  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  fur- 
avastanny,  uished  bv  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000 
including  a  native  infantry  from  Carthage;  men  clothed  with 
portlon'of  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and  far  heavier 
n«tiye  than    ordinary  —  carrying    white    shields    and 

troops.  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.  These 
men  brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  baggage; 
splendid  goblets  and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of  that  rich  city.  The  ^lite 
of  the  division — 2500  in  number,  or  one-fourth  part — 
formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage.  2  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Carthaginians 
caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired 
foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence  this 
army  stood  particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the 
more  formidable  on  their  landing;  carrying  panic,  by  the 
mere  report,  all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse. 
The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for 
reinforcement. 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domi- 
Timoieon  filiated  at  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares 
marches''  inseparable  from  new  settlement,  had  not  come 
from  8y*a.  prepared  to  fiace  so  terrible  a  foe.  Though  Ti- 
against  the  moleou  used  evefry  effort  to  stimulate  their 
nfais- *"  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations  mdt  with 
mutiny  of  fttH  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
Sf ^his**^*  prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow 
metoenariei  him  to  the  field.  He  could  assemble  no  greater 
Thr*'itti  *^**^  *^*°  12,000  men;  includhig  about  3000 
ras  tti.  gyracusan  citizens^— the  paid  force  w^ch  he 
had  round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under 
Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders 
to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province— and  finally  stich 


•  PluteiMh,  iCiiholeoto,  e.-a5 ;  2>lo« 
dor  xti.  77.  They  •gtvb  in  the 
main  about  tIM  iwiAeiPksial  ttems, 
and  teem  to  have  copied  frota  the 


•ame'ttathovity. 

>  Plutarch,  Tlttbleon, «.  35 ;  Die- 
dor.  »*tl.  80. 
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allies  as  would  join,  i  His  cavalry  was  about  1 000  in 
number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority, 
Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in 
their  own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried  ravage 
over  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when 
he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of 
Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatcmed 
to  arrest  his  farther  progress.  An  officer  among  his  merce- 
naries, named  Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him,  persuading  the 
soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  them  on  to 
certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  i^ 
number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from 
Syracuse;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for 
them  in  a  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain. 
Their  pay  being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged 
them  to  return  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extortinff 
the  money,  instead  of  following  a  commander,  who  could 
not  or  would  not  requite  them,  upon  such  desperate 
service.  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these 
recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  &e  efforts  of 
Timoleon.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which 
his  influence,  derived  as  well  from  unbounded  personal 
esteem  as  from  belief  in  his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so 
near  failing.  As  it  was,  though  he  succeeded  in  heartening 
up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet  Thrasius, 
-^vith  1 000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon  returning,  and 
actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover  Timoleon  was 
obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all 
cost,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring 
to  the  mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and 
more  enviable.  Thrasius,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleoiif  o.  25  ;  Dio-  and  not  to  have  enumerated  that 
dor.  xtI,  78.  Diodorus  gives  the  other  division,  which,  having  been 
total  of  Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian 
men ;  Plutarch  at  only  6000.  The  province,  had  been  compelled  to 
larger  total  appears  to  me  most  retire  and  rejoin  Timoleon  when 
.  probable,  under  the  circumstances,  the  great  Carthaginian  host  landed* 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  taken  ac*  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in 
count  only  of  the  paid  force  who  the  main  the  same  authorities  re- 
were  with  Timoleon  at   Syracuse,  specting  this  campaign. 
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the  service  of  the  Phokians  Fhilomelus  and  Onomarchus, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian  world,  i 
How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracase,  had  been  partners  in  the  same 
sacrilegious  act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative 
license,  such  as  his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inha« 
bitants  would  not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his 
Timoleon  remaining  army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the 
™^'°th'  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as  a  positive 
Cartbagi-  advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into 
nian  pro-  the  Gartnaginian  province,  until  he  approached 
omen  about  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  KrimSsus, 
thepartiej.  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous  region 
south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Selinus.  Some  mules,  carrying  loads 
of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road;  a  fact  which  called  forth 
again  the  half- suppressed  alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited 
on  tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and 
weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  ''This  is 
our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory:  it  is  the  sacred  herb 
with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival. 
It  comes  to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our 
approaching  success.**  Insisting  emphatically  on  this 
theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  wqll  as  his  officers  with 
the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army,  and 
conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence, 
immediately  above  the  course  of  the  IKrimSsus.' 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.  The 
confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly 
heard;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning, 3  overhanging 

>  Platarob,  Timoleon,  c.  80.  vouvrla   Suo^tupia :   tbrongb   wbich 

*  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  lay  the  road  between  Selinas  and 

ie  giren  both  in  Plntaroh  (Timol.  Panormne    (Biodor.    xxiii.      Frag. 

e.  86)  and  Diodoms  (xvi.  79).  p.  383,  ed.  Wees.). 

The  upper  portion  of  the   river  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  iora- 

ErimAsue,   near  which   this  battle  ftivou  9ipouc  wpav— Xrjovti  |jiy}vI  Oap- 

wae  fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  Y7]Xiti>vt,  Ao, 

region  called  by  Diodorus  ^  SsXi- 
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the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing. 
Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the   lower  He  en. 
ground  to  the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  ?he  ^artha- 
and  the  Carthaginians  beneath  in  conspicuous  ginian 
view.    Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  they  pJJ2ng*\he 
presented.    The  war-chariots-and-four,  i  which  xrimftsut. 
formed  their  front,  had  already  crossed  the  J^te'lS^their 
river,  and  appear  to  have  been  halting  a  little  front- 
way  in  advance.   Next  to  them  followed  the  na-  ^^^'jj® Jf, 
tive  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with  carairy  to 
white  shields,  who  had  also   in  part  crossed  charge. 
and  were  still  crossing;  while  the  main  body  of  the  host,  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly 
mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  rugged.    Seeing  how  favourable  was  the  moment  for 
attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed  and  bisected  by  the 
river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,  gave  orders 
immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill.  2    His  Sicilian  allies, 
with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two 
wings;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best 
of  the  mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.     Demaretus  wffch 
his  cavalry  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first, 
before  they  could  form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their 
front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only 
the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the  vacant 
intervals.     Timoleon,  soon  perceiving  that  his  cavalry 
accomplished  little,  recalled  them   and  ordered  them  to 
charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  infantry,  undertook  to  attack  in  front.  Accordingly, 
seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward 
in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of 
good  cheer  and  follow.  Never  had  his  voice  been  heard  so 
predominant  and  heart-stirring:  the  effect  of  it  was  power- 
fully felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed 
that    they  heard    a    god    speaking    along    with    him.^ 

>  Of  these  war-chariote  they  are  *  It  appeari  f^om  Polyblui  that 
said  to  hare  had  not  lets  than  2000,  Timseus  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  im- 
in  the  nnsucoessfnl  battle  which  mediately  before  this  battle,  an 
they  fonght  against  Agathoklds  in  harangue  which  Polybius  pro- 
Africa,  near  Carthage  (Diodor.  xx.  nounces  to  be  absurd  and  unsnit'able 
10).  (Timeeus,  Fr.  1S4,  ed.  Didot ;  Polyb. 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they  zii.  26  a), 

came  to   employ  tame   elephants  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  27.  *Ava- 

trained  for  war.  Xa^tbv  til)v  deiclSoc  xal  ^o^oac  licteOai 
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BtrAnuotu 
battle  be- 
tween the 
infantry  of 
Timoleon 
and  the 
natire 
Gartbagi. 
nian 
inCantrj. 
Terrible 
■torm^ 
complete 
Tictory  of 
Timoleon. 


Be-echoinghiB  shout  enqihatically,  they  inarched  forward  to 
the  charge  with  the  Htmost  alacrity — in  compact  order, 
and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break 
through  the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with 

Greater  ease  than  the  cayalnr,  though  Plutarch 
oes  not  tell  us  how  this  was  done.  Timoleon  and 
his  soldiers  then  came  into  close  and  furious  contest 
with  thechosenCarthaginian  infantry  who  resisted 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  reputation.  Their 
vast  shields,  iron  breastplates,  and  brazen  hel- 
mets (forming  altogether  armour  heavier  than 
was  worn  usually  even  by  Grecian  hoplites), 
enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear-thrusts  of  the 
Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take 
to  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission 
within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break 
their  ranks.  Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of 
in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though  the  contest  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they  were  too  much 
loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything  but  fighting  in  a 
dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  front  rank 
warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning  to 
fi^ht  at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet  rarther  be- 
friending Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by 
an  intervention  manifest  and  terrific*  A  storm  of  the 
most  violent  character  began.  The  hiU  tops  were  shrouded 
in  complete  darkness;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane;  rain  and 
hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful  accompaniments 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this  storm  was 
of  little  inconveniencCi  because  it  came  on  their  backs.  But 
to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their 
^EtceSy  it  occasioned  both  j^eat  suffering  and  soul-subduine 
alarm.  The  rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashea, 
in  their  faces,  so  that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with 
hostile  combatants:  the  noise  of  the  wind,  and  of  hail 
rattling  against  their  armour,  prevented  the  orders  of  their 


xal  Oa^^tiv  Tolc  iciCoiC  iSo^tv  Ostp- 
<puci  9(Dv^  xocl  lAtiCovi  xt^p^oQoci  xou 
ouviqOouc,  ttxt  tqi  KdQti  icapa  t6v 
d7u>va  xal  tov  ivOouatae|A6v  outu) 
fiiaTtud(ASvoc>  cCtt  8ai|«,ovlotf  xi- 
v6«,  u>  c  xoi<  icoXXoic  T6Tt  ita- 


fiaxY],  9uvtKi98t7^a)Aivou. 

'  Diodor.  zvi.  79.  IlepirfivovTO 
7  dp  dvtXiclax(uc  ttt>v  icoXE(iiu>v,  o6 
|iL6vov  8id  xdc  ISiac  dvSpaYaOlaCi  dXXd 
«al  Sid  x^v  xu>v  Otu>v  ouvtpYiav. 
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officers  from  being  heard:  the  folds  of  their  voluminous 
military  tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain  water,  so  as  to 
embarrass  their  movements:  the  ground  presently  became 
so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their  footing;  and  when 
they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equipment  forbade 
all  recovery.  The  Greeks,  comparatively  free  from  incon- 
venience, and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement  of 
of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy.  At 
length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank  men  of  the  Car- 
thaginians had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their  places, 
the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought 
relief  in  flight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They  en- 
countered their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  try- 
ing to  cross  the  Krimesus;  which  river  itself  was  becoming 
every  minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent 
rain.  The  attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable 
confusion,  that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing 
in  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of 
escape,  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the 
victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the 
hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  In 
this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective 
during  the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service;  pressing  the 
fugitive  Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and 
driving  them,  overloaded  with  their  armour,  into  mud  and 
wat^er,  from  whence  they  could  not  get  clear,  i 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete 
than  that  of  Timoleon  at  the  Krimesus.    Ten  severe  lots 
thousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  J*^  '^^4^*^* 
slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon  inMe*^*"^ 
these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid;  but  it  is  ^»t^ie.  es- 
certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  fhe/*natiTe 
very  great.     Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were  Jfoops. 
broken  during  the  action,  and  all  that  remained,  b^^y"^'*!- 
200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  lj*^*®*^j?7 
But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious,  ofVimo-  " 
and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it  loon- 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and  much 
less  upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  most  considerable  families  in   Carthage, 
were  all  slain  to  a  man;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated, 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,   c.  27,  28;  Diodor.  zri.  79,  80. 
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yet  implying  a  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of  these 
soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  by  throwing  away  their 
ornamented  shields  and  costly  breastplates,  which  the 
victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000  breastplates^ 
and  not  less  than  1 0,000  shields.  Altogether,  the  spoil 
collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp;  occupying  the  Oreeks 
so  lonff  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did 
notfind  time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day  after 
the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the 
day's  work.  Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the 
public  Syracosan  chest;  5000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous 
spoil  of  armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing 
magnificence  around  the  general's  tent.  < 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they 
reached  Lilybseum.  And  even  there,  such  was 
their  discouragement — so  profound  their  con- 
viction that  the  wrath  of  tne  cods  was  upon 
them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go 
on  shipboard  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Carthage;  persuaded  as  they  were  that  if  once 
caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  dis- 
pleasure would  never  let  them  reach  land.^  At  Carthage 


Discour- 
agement 
and  terror 
among  the 
defeated 
armj  as 
-well  as  at 
Carthage 
itself. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Dio- 
dor.  XTi.  80,  81. 
*■  Diodor.  xvi.  81.    TooaOtYi  5'  ctb- 

<&fftt  \kii  toXft^v  tic  T«?  v«oc  tfipai- 
i»tiy,  fttid*  inonXtiv  «lc  tIjv  AifiuT]^, 
u)C  8t&  T1QV  tu>v  Otwv  dXXo" 
Tpt6Ti)Ta  icpoc  auTouc  uicoxou 
AtPuxou  iccXdtYOuc  xatanoOi)- 
aofiivouc.  Oompare  the  account 
of  the  religious  terror  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  th«ir  defeat  by 
AgathokUs  (Diodor.  xx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between 
AndokidAs  and  his  accusers,  before 
the  liikastery  at  Athens— the  ac- 
cusers contend  that  AndokidAs 
clearly  does  not  heliCTe  in  the 
gods,  because  after  the  great  im- 
piety which  he  has  committed,  he 
has  still  not  been  afiraid  afterwards 


to  make  sea  voyages  (Lysias,  cont. 
Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokidfts 
himself  argues  triumphantly,  ftrom 
the  fact  of  his  baring  passed  safely 
through  sea  voyages  in  the  winter, 
that  he  is  not  an  object  of  dis- 
pleasure to  the  gods. 

"If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  to  punish  me,  when 
they  caught  me  in  the  greatest 
danger.  For  what  danger  can  be 
greater  than  a  sea  voyage  in  winter- 
time? The  gods  had  then  both  my 
life  and  my  property  in  their 
power ;  and  yet  they  preserved  me. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so 
to  manage,  as  that  I  should  not 
even  obtain  interment  for  my 
body? Have  the  gods  then 
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itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depression  were  unparallel- 
ed: sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea 
and  attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts 
were  however  made  to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries  with  few  or  no  native  citizens. 
Giskon,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most 
energetic  citizen,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  directed  to 
get  together  this  new  armament. 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
under  which  the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose   Great  in- 
from  the  fact  that  their  defeat  had  been  owing  crease  of 
not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms  S-imoieon— 
of  Timoleon.   Conversely,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  favour  of 
himself,  the  very  same  fact  produced  an  im-  ihown^o 
pression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy.    If  i»»m  in  th« 
there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either  ^*"^*' 
the  reality  of  special  interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the 
marked  kindness  which  determined  the  gods  to  send  such 
interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — the  victory  of 
the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.  The  storm,  alike 
violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation 
of  divine  favour  scarcely  less   conspicuous  than  those 
vouchsafed  to  Dioraedes  or  iEneas  in  the  Iliad,  i    And  the 


preserved  me  from  the  dangers  of 
sea  and  pirates,  merely  to  let  me 
perish  at  Athens  hy  the  act  of  my 
▼illainous  accuser  Eephisius  ?  No, 
Dikasts;  the  dangers  of  accu«atton 
and  trial  are  human;  but  the 
dangers  encountered  at  sea  are 
divine.  If  therefore  we  are  to  sur< 
mise  about  the  sentiments  of  the 
gods,  I  think  they  will  be  extremely 
displeased  and  angry,  if  they  see 
a  man,  whom  they  themselves  have 
preserved,  destroyed  by  others" 
(Andokidds,  De  Mysteriis,  s.  137> 
139).  ifw  ifciv  ouv  tjYoufxai  Xpij^ot* 
vo(itCttv  Touc  toioOtouc  xivSuvouc  dv 
Opu)icivou?,  tooc  64  xaTo  9dXaa- 
oav  Otlouc.  Elictp  oOv  Sti  xd  tu)v 
6su>v  Onovotiv,  icoXu  &v  aOtouc  ol(iai 
ilii)   h^fi^ta^ax   xocl  dYavocxTtlv^    tie 


ToO«  0<p'  iauTwv  au>Cofx4vou?,  6«*  aX- 
Xu>v  dicoXXu|jLSvot);  6p<psv. 

Compare   Plutarch,  Paul.  Bmil. 

c.  36.    jidXioxa  xotd  icXoov  46«- 

filstv  T^iv  (ieT«poXr|v  too  8al(iovoc,  Ac. 

'  Glaadian,  De  Tertio  Gonsulatu 

Honorii,  v.  98. 

«Te  propter,   gelidis   Aquilo  de 

monte  procellis 
Obruit  adversas  aciet,  revoluta- 

que  tela 
Vertit   in    auctores,    et   turbine 

reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit 

ab  antris 
^olus  armatas  hyemes ;  cui  mili- 

tat  eether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica 

venti." 
Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech 
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BMitiment  thus  raised  towards  Timoleon — or  rather  pre- 
viously raised,  and  now  yet  farther  confirmed' — became 
blended  with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly 
earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well 
as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  despond- 
ing army.  His  victory  at  the  Krimlsus,  like  his  victory 
at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in 
advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at 
a  vulnerable  moment.  And  the  news  of  it  which  he  de- 
q>atched  at  once  to  Corinth, — accompanied  with  a  cargo 
of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian 
temples, — diffused  throughout  Central  Greece  both  joy  for 
the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated 
by  the  inscription  attached— "The  Corinthians  and  the 

general  Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from 
tie  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these  shields  as  oifenngs 
of  gratitude  to  the  gods." » 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in 
Timoleon  the  Carthaginian  province,  Timoleon  conducted 
Mturna  to  his  Syracusaus  home.  His  first  proceeding  was, 
he'dis*.**"  ^^  once  to  dismiss  Thrasius  with  the  1 000  paid 
misses  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle. 

iind*the'  He  commanded  them  to  quit  Sicily,  allowing 
mercenaries  them  Only  twenty-four  hours  to  depart  from 
dwertJd  Syracuse  itself.  Probably  under  the  circum- 
bim-he  stances,  they  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away 
sends^them  ^^^^  j^^  ^^g  ^^  dismiss  them.  But  they  went 
Sicily—  away  only  to  destruction;  for  having  crossed 
their  fate,  ^j^g  Strait  of  Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a 
maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians 
of  the  inland  entrapped  them  by  professions  of  simulated 
friendship,  and  slew  them  all.^ 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies 
Snecess  of  — Hiketas  and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leon- 
» ^'^nlrHi-  ^^^  ^^^  Katana.  By  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
ketas^and  "  of  his  movements,  he  had  crushed  the  great  in- 
Mamorkus.  vading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it  came  into 
cooperation  with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in  terror 
to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament,  as  indispensable 

of  Tbrasybulus,  Xenopb.  Hellen.     dor.  xvi  80. 

ii.  4,  U.  s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30;  Dio- 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Dio-     dor.  xvi.  82. 
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for  their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest 
in  the  island ;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Presently  Giskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on 
purpose  out  of  banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a 
considerable  force — seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries.  It  was  rare  for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ 
Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to 
be  compared  to  Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon  was  ap- 
parently distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mylse  and  Messene  on  the  north-east,  where 
Mamerkus  ioined  him  with  the  troops  of  Katana.  MessenS 
appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  despot 
named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.  To  both  points 
Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary  force, 
without  going  himself  in  command ;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  experienced  partial  defeats;  two  divisions  of  them, 
one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces. 
But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation 
of  the  time,  proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the 
peculiar  favour  shown  bv  the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For 
the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  therefore  marked  out 
for  the  divine  wrath;  but  the  gods  suspended  the  sentence 
daring  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in-order  that  he  might  not  be  the 
sufferer;  and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution 
would  occasion  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him.i 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  thk 
interpretation  cf  their  recent  successes  against  ^^ 
Timoleon,  were  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  «ained^by 
The  former  dedicated  the  shields  of  the  slain  J!J™°^hjJ^ 
mercenaries  to  the  gocb,  with  an  inscription  of  us,  at  tb» 
insolent  triumph;  the  latter — taking  advantage  jj^jf^,,, 
of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an 
expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Kalauria — 
undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.    Not 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  80.    E^  iitpouot  spd^toiv   ^  ictpl   Ac  x«Tu>p- 

u>vxalffc(&XiaTa  TT)vTi(ioXiovToc  tutu-  6ou,  0au|iidCte6ai  ouvif)aivtv. 

/lav  euvipv)  7tvifl^ai  fiiiuvufkov Compare  Plutarch,  DtSethVum. 

Tir|v   |ftiv   o^v  icp^c  TifAoXiovttt  tu>v  Viod.  p.  ^3  F. 
Oeu>v  t6|Aivtiav,  oOj  ^ttovtv  aU  «poo- 
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content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an 
ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleon 
and  the  small  force  alonff  with  him  by  passing  immediately 
under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to  pass  by, 
Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas 
posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias ;  a  river  with 
rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops 
of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his 
cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot.  The 
attack  was  then  valiantly  made ,  and  the  troops  of  BLiketas 
completely  defeated.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  action,  while  the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and 
throwing  away  of  their  shields. » 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in 
Timoie  n  ^^^  ^^°  domain  of  LeontinL  Here  his  usual 
ftttaoks  good  fortune  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in 
Leontfni**  g^rrison — eitherdiscontentedwiththe behaviour 
Both  the  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or 
Hfk  ^  *°  i  awe-struck  with  that  divine  favour  which  waitied 
person  are  on  Timoleou — mutinied  and  surrendered  the 
t^Smoieon  P^*^®  ^^^  ^^  hands ;  and  not  merely  the  place, 
by  the^MT^  but  also  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son 
risen.  HI-  Eupolemus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man 
hfs  nimuy  of  Singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete 
d^th^*  *o  at  the  games.  AH  three  were  put  to  death; 
Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors;  and 
Euthymns,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms 
against  the  Corinthians,  publicly  uttered  at  Leontini.  The 
wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  prisoners 
to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  publio 
vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.  This  vote  was  passed  in 
express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in  put- 
ting to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but 
special  retaliation,  right  under  the  circumstances;  and 
Timoleon,  as  he  could  not  have  convinced  them  of  the 
contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  urge  them  to  put 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  81. 
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their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to  him.  Yet  the 
act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such  as  his.^ 
The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective  beings, 
through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled 
near  Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  Timoieon 
by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  gams  a 
He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoieon  near  o  w  Ma- 
the  river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  merkus— he 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Carthaginian  division.  peSce"^th 
We  know  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  this  the  Gartha- 
battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  g^**""- 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent 
earnest  propositions  for  peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies. 
Peace  was  accordingly  concluded;  on  terms  however  which 
left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much  the  same  as 
it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily.  ^  The  line  of 
separation  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  orLykus,  which 
flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia  Minoa,  and 
formedthe  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum. 
All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was  recognised  as  Cartha- 
ginian; but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that 
territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Svra- 
cuse,  they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their 
families  and  their  property.  It  was  farther  covenanted 
that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus  should  be 
considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  distributed 
among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from  despots.  And 
the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.' 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express 
article  that  the  Syracusans  should  be  subj  ect  to  him.  *  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and 
Timoieon. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  33.  states  erroneously,  that  the  Cartha- 

*  Diodor.  zt.  17.    Minoa  (Hera-  ginians  were  completely  expelled 
kleia)  was   a   Carthaginian    pos-  from  Sicily  by  Timoieon. 
session  when  Dion   landed  (Plu-  *  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  34;  Dio- 
taroh,  Dion,  o.  26).  dor.  xyi.  82. 

Oomelius  Nepos  (Timoieon,  o.  9)         *  Diodor.  ziii.  114. 
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Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable 
Timoieon  eoemy,  Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in 
»Sd'*t»k©8  o*her  parts  of  the  island.  Mamerkns  in  feet 
prisoners  despaired  of  farther  defence  without  foreign  aid. 
Mamerkus  g^  crossed  ovcr  with  a  squadron  into  Italy  to 
Hippon.  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Lucanian  army  into 
iB  condemn-  Sicily; »  which  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained^ 
ed  by  the  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  power- 
^ubii^'*"  ful — had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him, 
ftMembiy.  and  carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  sur- 
rendering both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon.  The 
same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before 
by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even  de- 
livered up  Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner;  so  powerful,  seem- 
mingly,  was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Ti- 
moleon, with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Ma- 
merkus  could  now  nnd  no  refuge  except  at  MessenS,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon.  But  Timoleon 
speedily  came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege 
Messene  by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of 
resist-ancCj^  the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon 
tried  to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard.  But  he 
wias  captured  and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Mee- 
senian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  vengeance ,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
theatre  and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning 
all  the  boys  from  school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  wkmt 
was  considered  an  elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without 
attempting  escape,  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Timo- 
leon; only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should  be  determined 
by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but  that 
Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  hk 
trial  before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in 
an  elaborate  discourse;  prolmbly  skilfully  composed,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a^ioeti^ 
But  no  eloquence   could  surmount  the  rooted  averraon 

*  Cornelius  Kepoi  (Thuoleon,  c.  been  a  Greek,  firom  the  mnmer  in 

3)  eallt  Hftmerkni  sn  Italisn  gen-  "Whiob  Phit«roh  speAki  of  hispoet- 

erftl  who  hod  come  into 'Sicily  to  leal  compoeitioB«. 

ftifl   the  despoti.     It   is  possible  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,^.  87. 

enongh  that  he  may  hare  been  an  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c '81. 
Italiot  Greek;   lor  he  nrast  have 
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entertained  by  the  Syracnsans  for  hiB  person  and  chamioter. 
Seing  heard  with  mnrmurs,  and  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  v erdict,  be  suddenly  ttoew 
aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent  despair  against 
one  of  the  stone  seats ,  head  foremost ,  in  hoj^es  of  giving 
himself  a  fatal  blow.  Sut  not  succeeding  in  tms  attempted 
suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  liVe  a 
robber.! 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed 
purpose  of  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  TiuoUoa 
There  remained  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  Jii*^^*®^^ 
Kentoripa,  and  Apolloniad^s  at  Agyrium.  Both  despota  in 
of  these  he  speedily  dethroned  or  expelled,  ^^^7- 
restoring  the  two  cities  to  the  condition  of  free  com- 
munities. He  also  expelled  from  the  town  of  iBtna  those 
Gampanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there  by 
the  elder  Dionysius.^    La  this  way  did  he  proceed  untu 
there  remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single 
despot,  in  the  Ghrecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  informa- 
tion permits  us  to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  xiaraieon 
purpose  with  which  he  had  started  from  Corini^  ^*y*  *«^ 
was  now  achieved.  After  having  put  down  all  sas^~' 
the  other  despotisms  in  Sicily,  there  remained  <^^b®- 
for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — the  noblest  and  rarest 
of  all — to  la^  down  his  own.  This  he  performed  without 
any  delay,  immediately  on  returning  to  Syracuse  from 
his  military  proceedings.  Congratulating  the  Syraeusaus 
on  the  triumphant  consummation  already  attained,  he 
entreated  them  to  dispense  with  his  £arther  services  as 
sole  commander;  the  raider  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing. ^ 
It  is  probable  enough  that  his  demand  was  at  first  reused, 
and  tnat  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his  funetions; 
but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist,  and 
the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.  We  ousht  farther  to 
note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign  his  genenQship,  but  he 
resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete 
execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as  firom 

'  Plotarcb,  TSmoI^on,  c.  84.  dnoQioOai  ti^v  ))k,ovapx^^^  *^^  icapai- 

*  Diodor.  xri.  82.  tctoOai  to(»«  icoXlta^,  xwv  npaYfudittoir 

>  Flmtaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  87.    *fic  tU  t6  xdXXiatov  f)Y6vtu>y  tiXo(. 
H    inav^XStv  tU  SupaxoOooic,  t66{)« 
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''despbt^enemies;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of 
Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  stronghold,  and  the  construction  of  a  court  of 
jilstice  in  its  placet  ^  By  this  instantaneous  proceeding  he 
forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion  which  deliay  would 
assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free  communities 
of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.  And  it  is 
not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  whilb  conscious  of 
good  intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom;  that  all  their 
presumptions,  except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  he — and  therefore 
•unfavourable.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt 
and  forward,  even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting 
the  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  tO 
stifle  beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having 
Gratitude  neither  paid  soldiers  under  his  command  nor 
to  1ifm?y^  any  other  public  function.  As  a  reward  for  his 
the  8yr»-  Splendid  services,  the  Syracusans  voted  to  him 
taians.  ^  house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  property  among 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  fixed  his  residence, 
sending  for  his  wile  and  family  to  Corinth.  2 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  specios 
"        ^  of  official  authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint, 

flaenoe  of  his  influence  as  an  adviser  over  the  judgement, 
Timoleon,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans, 
he^bad  laid  but  01  Sicilians  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever; 
down  hii  perhaps  greater — because  the  fact  of  his  spon- 
^®''"*  taneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  to 
confidence.  B.arely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish 
BO  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timo- 
leon now  presented;  upon  so  many  different  grounds,  and 
with  so  little  of  alloy  or  abatement.  To  possess  a  coun- 
sellor whom  every  one  reverenced,  without  suspicions  or 
fears  of  any  kind  ^who  had  not  only  ^iven  conspicuons 
proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skilful  manage- 
ment, butenjoyjed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favour 
of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the 
Sicilians  at  this  juncture.  For  it  wa6  now  the  time  when 

>  Tltttarch,  I.  c.  ft6fl6<  d«o9ta9ai  xijy  jAovapxiav:  compare  c.  22. 
»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  86. 
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not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also/  were 
aiming  to  strengthen  their  reconstitnted  free  communities 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens  from  abroad.  During  the 
sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable 
invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered 
Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to 
cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the  G-recian 
population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  attacks,  the  suc- 
cessful despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  disturbed 
reign  of  the  second, — all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
Abo'ut  the  year  352-351  B.C.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism 
in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or  Campanian 
force.  1  And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352-351 
B.C. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  b.c,  before 
Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the 
island. 

His    unparalleled  success    and    matchless  .  personal 
behaviour,  combined  with  the  active  counten-  immigra- 
ance  of  Corinth  without — had  completely  turned  tion  of 
the  tide.  In  the  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  Jeme^^*^ 
now  a  land  restored  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  into  Sioiiy, 
but  requiring  new  colonists  as  well  to  partake,  Affrfgen- 
as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.  The  ex-  tum,  Kama- 
ample  of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  ^^^^  *®* 
Corinth,  had   been  set  at  Syracuse,   and  was  speedily 
followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina.    All  these  three   cities   had  suffered  cruelly 
during  those   formidable   Carthaginian    invasions  which 
immediately    preceded    the    despotism   of   Dionysius   at 
Syracuse.    They  had  had    no    opportunity,   during  the 
continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up 
what  they  had  then  lost;  far  less  to  acquire  accessions 
from  without.  At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agri- 
gentum) recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and 
power,  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  b.c.    It  was  with 
eagerness  therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of 
Timoleon,  to  replenisn  their  exhausted  numbers;  by  recalling 
those  whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,   and  by 
inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.    Megellus  and  Pheristus, 
citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  Tiii.  p.  368  P. 
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probablyat  this  time  difitressed  by  tbe  pressure  of  Lucamans 
from  the  interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum: 
Qorgiusy  from  Keos,  went  with  another  band  1^  &ela:  in 
both  cases,  a  proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned 
among  them.  Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large 
accessions  of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are 
said  to  have  remoyed  their  habitations  to  Syracuse;  a 
statement  difficult  to  understand,  and  probably  only 
partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  stiQ  continued  to 
exist.  1 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come 
Yftiue  ftnd  before  us  (through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a 
manner  so  yague  and  confused,  that  we  can 
rarely  trace  the  seouence  or  assign  the  date  of 
particular  facts.  >  But  about  the  general  cir- 
cumstances, with  their  character  and  bearing, 
there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt. 
That  which  rhetors  aod  sophists  like  Lysias 
had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  harangues  ^ 
— that  for  which  Plato  sighed,  in  the  epistles  of  his  old 
age — commending  it,  affcer  JDion's  death,  to  the  surviving 
partisans  of  Dion,  as  haying  been  the  unexecuted  purpose 
of  their  departed  leader---the  renewal  of  freedom  and 
Hellenism  throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality 
under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  The  houses,  the  temples, 
the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay;  the  lands  from  comr 
parative  barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely  his  personal 
reputation  and  achieven^ents  which  constituted  the  main 
allurement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superintending 
advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they 
arrived.  ^  Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even 
official  dignity,  he  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  (Elpst 
or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate  resard  of  the  set- 
tlers in  every  part  of  Sicily,    The  distribution  or  sale  of 


importftno* 
of  tbe 
morftl  ai- 
oMkdtncy 
enjoyed  by 
Timoleon 
in  regu- 
lating tbeee 
new  lettle- 
menti. 


*  Biodor.  xri.  65,  89 ;  Plutarob, 
Timoleon,  e.  86. 

*  Bight  years  el^peed  from  tbe 
time  when  Timoleon  departed  with 
hie  expedition  ftrom  Corinth  to  the 
time  of  hii  death ;  from  846*344  b.o. 
to  887-888  B.C.  (Diodorus,  ZTi.  90; 
Plntaroh,  Timoleon,  c.  87). 

The  battle  of  the  KrimAsus  is 
assigned  by  Diodorus  to  340  b.o. 


But  as  to  the  other  military  achiere- 
ments  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Dio- 
doruf  and  Blutareh  are  ueither  pre> 
cise,  nor  in  aeeordanoe  with  eaob 
other. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.37.  |/^<^, 
I9'  dc  ol  oo^ioTdl  8tdi  tu>v  Xi^tuv 
tu>v  icayv)Y('P^%u>v  del  icaptxiXouv 
icpd^ti^  tou«  '£XXY]vac,  iv  aOtalc 
dpioteusac,  dc. 
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lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing  laws  and 
customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c.  were  all  sub* 
mitted  to  his  review.  No  settlement  gave  satisfaction, 
except  such  as  he  had  pronounced  or  approved;  none  which 
he  had  approved,  was  contested.  ^ 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is 
clear  that  numberless  matters  of  doubt  and  i^timeroiu 
difficulty  would  inevitably  arise;  that  the  claims  difflcuitiei 
and  interests  of  pre-existing  re3idents,  returning  Z^nU.  bt 
exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would  often  be  con-  caUddu^oa 
flicting;  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  different  *'*  •*^'*'*' 
fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fied for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony;  that  the  settlers, 
coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might 
bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features 
of  a  political  constitution;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale 
of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts,  presented  but 
too  many  chances  of  angry  dispute;  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  a^  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremp- 
tory rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme 
arbitrator.  Here  then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable 
of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon  to  appeal  to;  a  inan  not 
only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recognised  by  every 
one  as  being  so ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and 
Was  grieved  to  offend;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose 
his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  tnem 
as  freemen,  building  only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments, 
and  carrying  out  in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail 
those  instincts  of  free  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal 
laws,  which  formed  the  germ  of  political  obligation  in  the 
minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new  and  difficult 
questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  hiin  Aa 
referee.    There   is   no   situation   in  human  society  so 

*  Platitrch,  Timoleon,  e.  36.  OU  naT0ixta(i.6;,   06  itoXtTtlot^  Stdita^ic, 

0&  tid><ov  &9?dXtiav  Ix  icoXi(i.ou  TOtfo6*  t66tci  xaXu>;   iyu"**   ^^   cxctvo<   pi^ 

too  nal  YaXiQvijv  iSpuofnivoic  icapcixcv,  nfwai'^/atito     fxT|8i     xatotitovift^ntcv, 

iXXi.    xal   T&XXa   Kap«9Xtudaa«  xal  (ovntp  ipYcp   auvTcXoopiivip  Sijpitoup- 

ou|&ftpo9u|iiv]8tU  <uoittp  olxt9tt)«  TJ7a-  fbz   iiciOtU  ttva  x^P^^  Oto^iX^  itdl 

fcato.    Kal  Tu>v  &XXa>v  8i  SioxctpLi-  itpiitouvav. 

vu>v  6|iu>lu>c  icp6<  a&T^v,  o&  icoXipLOu  Oompftre  GomoliaaNepot^Timo- 
Ti?  X691;,  06  v6f&u>v  9<ffi?,  o'j  /.(bpotc  leoo,  c.  8. 
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valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity 
broken  through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into 
active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout 
Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonization,  and  simul- 
taneous recasting  of  political  institutions,  more  extensive 
than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately 
we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact,  without 
either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  hj  the  details.  Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that 
which  Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power:  and  we 
have  to  deplore  the  Uke  ignorance  respecting  the  detail 
proceedings  of  both  these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sj)here  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co- 
extensive  with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizen- 
of  Timo-  ship,  and  his  peculiar  interests  and  duties  were 
leon  »t  at  Syracuse.  That  city,  like  most  of  the  other 
-SSftpJef  to  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  born  anew,  with  a 
Aut' naatl"  i^^D^ierous  bodv  of  settlers  and  altered  political 
u  oma  a.  ijjgti^^^JQjjg  J  jj^ve  already  mentioned  that 
Kephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote 
of  tne  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the democratical  con- 
stitution of  Diokles,  with  suitable  modifications.  The  new 
era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed  by 
lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  whic^ 
are  not  made  known  to  us  i),  and  intended,  like  the  Archon 
Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish 
each  Syracusan  year.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform, 
as  weU  as  in  all  the  labours  and  adjustments  conp^cted 
with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a  prominent  part* 
Sut  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  consummated  and 
set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific  duties 
or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.  Enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and 
grateful  votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen;  a  reso- 
lution doubtless  promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of 
eyesight,  which  presently  became  total  blindness.  2  He 
dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public  vote  of  the 

'  Diodor.  xvi,  70:  Cicero  in  Verrem,  11.  61. 
*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38. 
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people^  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  Holy  God,  and 
within  which  he.  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the  goddess 
Aiitomatia, — ^the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  hlessings' 
and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselyes.^ .  To  this  goddess 
he  offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness 
who  had  accompanied  him  &om  Corinth  all  through  his 
proceedings  in  Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him, 
and  by  keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  Arrival  of 
life,  Timoleon  escaped  the  jealousy  sure  to  the  wind 
attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his.  But  S?^he^**" 
in  truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,  public 
this  very  inodesty  increased  instead  of  diminish-  S"syJa«ii« 
ing  his  real  ascendency.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  during 
gpddess  Automatia  worked  for  him,  and  brought  ^tVe 'and' 
to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own  seeking,  critical  dig-. 
Though  the Syracusans  transacted  their  ordinary  '^^■**°'^- 
business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was  specially 
invoked  in  the  discussion.    During  the  later  months  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly 
was  a  solemn  scene.     Having  been  brought  in  his  car 
drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the 
theatre  wherein  the  assembly  was  held,  attendsmts  then  led 
or;  drew  the  car  into  the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled 
people,  who  testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts 
and  congratulations.    As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their 
welcome,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  discussion  to  which 
he  had.  been  invited  took  place,  Timoleon  sitting  on  his 
car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the  matter  thus  debated,, 
he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was  usually  ratified  at 
once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.   He  then  took 
leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading, 
the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attach- 
ment accompanying  his  departure;  while  the  as3embly 
proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business.^ 

'Platarch,  Timoleon,  o.  38.  'Eitl  same  as  that  of  T^X'if  ^^oi^^S^  ^^9 

8i  T^c  olnlac  itp6v  l8pU9dc(jLevo«  A6to-  word  is,  sometimes  translated  as  if 

fAatiac  iSuotv,    a6Ti|)v  8i  xyiy  olxlav  it  were.  It  is  more  nearly  the  sam* 

M'c^cp  AalfjLovt  xa8ilf(i>3sv.  as 'AYaOif)  T6^7)— though'Sttll,  as  it 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  seems  to  Dae,  not  Exactly  the  %arae.. 

Plutarch,    Beip.  Oerend.  Prscept.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  4>.  88;  Gov-^ 

p.  815  D.  nel.  Nepos^  Timoleon,  c.  4. 
-  "The  idea  t)f  A^TopLorcla.is  not  the 
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Such  is  the  improMiTe  and  piotoresque  deBcnption 
Manner  in  given  (doubtlesB  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye« 
wideh  Ti.  witness  1)  of  the  relations  between  the  Synumsaa 
bore^oon-  people  and  the  blind  Timoleon,  after  lus  power 
tMdiotiott  had  been  abdicated,  and  when  there  remained 
pabUo  ai<  ^  ^^  nothing  except  his  <^racter  and  moral 
sembiy-  ascendcncy.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sol^nn- 
anxiety^  ities  of  interposition,  here  recounted,  mnethaive 
•miurtfrM-  been  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
•peeeh'  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by  some  unusual 
ftgftintt  violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  critical 
hinueif.  junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly 
balanced,  and  where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  min- 
oritjr  threatened  to  beget  some  permanent  feud,  the  benefit 
was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  revered, 
and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield. 
Keepinff  aloof  from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of 
daily  political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the  Sala- 
miman  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to 
PeriklSs  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once  momentous  and 
difficult,  Tiinoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally  dangerous 
to  all  free  societies,  but  wnich  even  at  Athens  had  always 
remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once 
actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We 
may  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the 
intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended  so  strongly 
to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or  censure 
against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Liyphystiusand  Demsenetus,  called  by 
the  obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were 
bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The  former  required 
him  to  give  bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the  latter,  in  a  public  dis- 
course, censured  various  parts  of  his  mUitary  campaigns. 
The  public  indignation  against  both  these  men  was  vehe- 
ment; yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  thatLaphystius  applied 
to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every 
citizen:  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures 
of  Demasnetus,  we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon- 
availed  himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people 
to  protect  him  either  ^om  legal  process  or  from  censure, 
onfy  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson. 

*  It  ooovn  in  Oomeliut  Nepoi     ably  copied  by  both  firom  the  Mate 
prior  to  Plutarch,  and  was  prob-     authority. 
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Protesting  affainst  all  interruption  to  the  legal  process  of 
LaphystinSf  ne  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and 
combated — in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be 
enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  ezwcise  freely  his  legal 
rights.  And  while  he  thou^t  it  unneeessarjr  to  rebut  in 
dettal  the  objectioiis  taken  against  his  previous  generalship, 
he  public^  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  having 
grafted  his  praver  that  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in 
possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech.  < 

We  obtain  little  ^om  tne  biographers  of  Timoleon, 
except  a  few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  unoor- 
somewhat  theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted,  tnpted  mo* 
But  what  is  really  important  is,  the  tone  and  and*  pnbiio 
temper  which  these  incidents  reveal,  both  in  "i^*  <>' 
Timoleon  and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  To  see  •"'^^o"- 
him  unperverted  by  a  career  of  superhuman  success,  re- 
taininff  the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had 
started  from  Corinth;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent 
of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending 
to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external  inducement 
to  the  contrary;  resisting  the  temj^ta^don  to  impose  his  own 
will  upon  the  people,  and  respecung  their  free  speech  and 
public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example;  foregoing 
command,  and  contentinff  himself  with  advice  when  his 
opinion  was  asked — all  uiis  presents  a  model  of  ^[enuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  witii  few 
other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Svracusan 
people  diould  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience 
not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential, 
is  no  matter  of  wonc^r.  And  we  may  be  c[uite  silre  that 
the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously 
consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on 
most  points  of  moment  or  difficulty;  over  and  above  those 
of  exceptional  cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was 
called  in  with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On 
the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is  needless  to 
insist;  especiall]^  in  a  citv  which  for  the  last  half-century 
had  known  notmng  but  the  dominion  of  force,  and  amidst 
a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed  of  Greek  settlers 
from  many  di£Perent  quarters. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37 ;  Cornelius  Kepoi,  Timoleon,  o.  6. 
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Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what 
Zenophon-  Xenophon  calls  ^'that  good,  noi  iiuman,  but 
tic  ideal--  divine — command  over  willing  men — ^en 
oyer  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine  and  highly 

wuiingftree  trained  temperance  of  character."  >  In  him  the 
qaaaitiee,  Condition  indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found 
pp«itive  ••  completely  realised — temperance  in  the  largest 
ffatiref  of '  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word-^not 
Timoleon.  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which  had  be- 
lonffed  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also),  but  an  absence  of  that 
fatiQ  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in  Greece 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  ^eater  crimes  and  enormities. 
Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  en- 
Freedom  franchisement  consummated,  to  carry  it  through 
and  com-  all  its  incipient  difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosper- 
fuge^'  ously  movmg  on.  Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the 
.tbrooghoat  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  island  also,  enjoyed 
for  fwenty-  under  their  revived  free  institutions  a  state  of 
four  years,  securityy  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  strangers.  The.  lands  became 
again  industriously  tiUed ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded 
anew  abundant  exports;  the  temples  were 
restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with  the 
votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.  2  The  same  state 
of  prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Oelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  and  lasted  about  fift^  years,  without 
either  despots  within  or  invaders  from  without— was  now 
again  made  prevalent  throug^hout  Sicily  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so  long.  It  was 
broken  up  in  the  year  316  b.c,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  ElrimSsus,  by  the  .despot  Agathokles,  whose 
father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the 
settlement  of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and 
freedom  with  wliich  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 
counsel  of  Timoleon.    There  are  few  other  names  among 


nntil  the 
despotism 
of  AgathO' 
kUs. 


*  Xenoph.  (Economic,  xxi.  13.  06 
yap  itdvu  (jloi  Soxsi  ZX(^y  toutl  td 
dyaBov  dvSpwitivov  tivai,  dXXd  Otiov, 
TO  c9vX'6vTu>v  dp^tiv  aatpwc  8c 
SlSoxai  TOic  dXr^Stvu)^  ouxppoa'JVQ 
T8-«XfCfisvo,i«..    To    St    dxovTwv    TU- 


pavvctv  SiSoaaiVi  (l)c  cpiol  SoxtT,  oO< 
,&v  ^Y**^^*^'^  d^louQ  clyai  ^lOTcOtiv, 
wanep  6  TdvtaXoc  cv  ^^ou  XiYC^^^ 
Tov  del  xpovov  6iaTpi^eiV;  <po^oO(jLiyfiC 
(Arj  8U  dtco8dvTQ. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  83.   , 
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the  Grecian  annals,  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an 
amount  of  predetermined  and  beneficent  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and. 
benefactor,  i  and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  ^  ^  337.38^ 
visitors  from  <j|-reece,  he  passed  the  remainder  Death  and* 
of  his  life  .amidst  the  fulness  of  affectionate  obsequies 
honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  that  J/on*"^®' 
remainder  was  but  too  short;  for  he  died  of  an 
illness  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b.c. — three 
or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound 
and  unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited, 
universally  throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syracusans, 
but  crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the  island,  attended  to 
do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly  celebrated 
at  the  public  cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city 
carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited:  a  count- 
less procession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival 
attire,  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears 
admiration  and  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  Th^ 
procession  was  made  to  pass  over  that  ground  which  pre- 
sented the  most  honourable  memento  of  Timoleon;  wnere 
the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold  had  once  reared  its 
head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now  placed,  at 
the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the  Nekro- 
polis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had 
been  placed  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied, 
the  herald  Demetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  with  loud  announcement  as  folio ws:— 

^The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200 
minee,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Prooiama- 
Timoleon  son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  passed  tion  at  Wg 
a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all  future  time  with .  monuaient 
festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  race,  to  hii 
and  gymnastics, — because,    after    having  put  **°'*®*': 
down  the  despots,  subdued  the. foreign  enemy,  and  re^ 
colonised  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he  restored 
to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A  sepulchral,  monument,   seemingly  with   this  in- 
scription recorded  on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 

'  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  80.    '£v     xpo<  npo^dacu);  T(j)  XP^^V  ouvt^a'Jfv- 
TOiaut;;)  8iYr;poTpocpo6(ji«vo«Ti|x^  pLtT'     jtivyj;  txtXeOTrjaav. 
tovoia?,  woTtsp  natr;p  xotvo<,  fx  jxi- 
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Timoleon  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this  moBument 
other  buildisffS  were  presently  annexed;  porticoes  for  the 
assembling  of  persons  in  business  or  conversation — and 
palflMtrsBi  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The  aggregate  of 
boildim  all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timoleontion.  ^ 
When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Gharoneia 
OontiMt  of  ^^  taken  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's 
Dion  and  decease,  ana  that  his  native  city  Corinth  as 
TimoUon.  ^^y  ^  ^y  ^^^  neighbours  wcrc  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  degradation  of  subject-towns  of  Mace- 
donia,  we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  tiiat  a  timely  death 
relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for  nearly 
one  generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory 
of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  f^  the 
promise  of  liberation  with  which  he  had  tfone  forth  from 
Corinth.  His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering 
— and  that,  too,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — arising 
out  of  the  death  of  his  brother;  his  later  period,  manifest- 
inff  the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier  auspices,  had 
ricnly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians. 
His  character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if 
we  contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought 
up  as  the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community 
in  G-reece,  surrounded  by  other  free  communities,  and 
amidst  universal  hatred  of  despots.  The  politicians  whom 
he  had  learnt  to  esteem  were  men  trained  in  this  school, 
maintaining  a  qualified  ascendency  against  more  or  less  of 
open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged  to  look  for  the 
means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from  simple  dictation. 
Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for 
his  peculiar  model.  Was  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model 
that  Greece  afforded.  >  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timo- 
leon owed  in  part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  wiUi 
freedom  from  personal  ambition — his  gentleness  of  political 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  S9 ;  Dio-  Timoleon,  and  Tjnhuu,  to  be  the 
dor.  XTi.  to.  most  complete  men  of  action  (lepax- 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  *0  |&aTtxu>TiTOu;)  of  all  4hose  who  had 
|iidiXt«Tot  Ci)>.a>9cU  inch  XH^aXiovto^  played  a  contpiouous  paH  in  Sici- 
'Eicatictvtt>v8a<,  Sto.  Han   affairs    (Polyb.   xii.    96.  ed. 

Polybiui  reckon!  Hermokratdt,     Didot). 
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antipathy — and  the  nerfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and 
popular  dealing — which  he  manifested  amidst  so  many  new 
and  tnring  scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  haye  recounted  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different. 
He  was  the  memoer  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt 
his  experience  under  the  energetic,  but  peifectly  self-willed, 
march  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences 
of  a  community  of  freemen,  he  had  never  leamt  to  take 
account.  Plunffed  in  this  corrupting  atmosj^here,  he  had 
nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and  public-spirited  aspira- 
ti(His:  he  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a  government  of 
will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by 
a  qualified  freedom  and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the 
source  from  whence  he  drtmk  was,  the  Academy  and  its 
illustrious  teacher  Plato;  not  from  practical  life,  nor  from 
the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that 
thouffh  despotism  was  a  bad  thing,  government  thoroughly 
popmar  was  a  bad  thinff  also;  that,  in  other  words,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to 
determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws 
he  would  sanction,  for  the  community;  that  instead  of  a 
despot,  he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two 
conquerors  of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written 
by  Flato  after  the  death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with 
th^  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  in- 
scription of  the  Syracusans  on  his  tomb. 
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CLODE  (C.  M.).    Military  Forces  of  the  Crown ;  their  Administra- 
tion and  Oovemment.   2  Vols.    8vo.    21 ».  each.    . 
Administration  of  Justice  under  Military  and  Martial 

Law,  as  applicable  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces.  8vo.  12«. 

COLEBROOKE  (Sir  Edward,  Bart.).  Life  of  the  Hon.  Monnt- 
stnart  Elphinstone.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Papers.    With  Portrait  and  Plans.    2  vols.    Bvo.    26^. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  Tatlor)  Table-Talk.   Portrait.    12mo.  3«.  6rf, 

COLES  (John).  Summer  Travelling  in  Iceland.  Being  the  Nar- 
rative of  Two  Journeys  Across  the  Island  by  Unfrequented  Routes. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Askja.  Br  E.  Dblhar  Moboan,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map  and  Iliustratlccs.    ISx. 

COLLINS  (J.  Churton).  Bohngbroke:  an  Historical  Study. 
Three  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Qvarterly  Eeview,  to  which  is  added 
an  Essay  on  Voltaire  in  England.    Crown  bvo. 

COLONIAL  LIBRARY.    [See  Home  and  Colonial  Library.] 

COMPANIONS  FOR  THE  DEYOUT  LIFE.  Lectures  on  well- 
known  Devotional  Works.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 

COOK  (Canon  P.  C).  The  Revised  Vereion  of  the  Three  Pir^t 
Gospels,  considered  in  its  Bearings  upon  the  Record  of  Our  Lord's 
Words  and  Incidents  in  His  Life.    8vo.    98. 

The  Origins  of  Language  and  Religion.    Considered 

in  Five  Essayp.    8vo.    15». 

COOKE  (E.  W.).  Leaves  from  my  Sketch-Book.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.    fiO  Plates.    2  Vols.  Small  folio.    31s.  ed.  each. 

■  (W.    IT.).      Collections  towards  the  History  and  Anti- 

quities of  the  County  ot  Hereford.  In  continuation  of  Duncumb's 
History,  and  forming  the  Third  Volume  of  that  Work.  Illustrations. 
4to.    £2  128.  6d. 

COOKERY  (MonEBvDoicESTio).  Pounded  on  Principles  of  Economy 
and  PrMtloal  Knowledge,  and  Adapted  for  Private  Families.  By  a 
Lady.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.Svo.    6», 
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CBABBB  (Riv.  Geokqe).    Life  &  Poetical  Works,    niufitratioxw. 

Royal  8yo.    7t. 
CRAIK  (Henry).    Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.    Portrait.    8ro.    18«. 
CRIPPS  (Wilfred).  Old  English  Plate  :  Ecclesiastical,  Dccoratire, 

and  Domestic,  its  Makers  and  Marks.    With  a  Complete  TaWeof  Date 

Letters,  Ac.    NewElltion,    With  70  Illustrations.    Medium  8to.   ie». 

•»•  Tables  of  the  Date  Letters  and  Marks  sold  separately.   6«. 
Old  French  Plate;  With  Paris  Date  Letters,  and 

Other  Marks.  With  Illustrations.    8yo.  8».  6rf. 
CROKER    (Rt.    Hon.    J.    W.).     Correspondence   and    Diaries, 

comprising  Letters,  Memoranda,  and  Joamals  relating  to  the  chief 

Political  and  Social  Events  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

Edited  by  Louis  J.  Jennings.    With  Portrait.    3  vols.    8vo.    46«. 

Progressive  Geography  for  Children.    18mo.    Is.  6d, 

.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Including  the  Tour  to  the 

Hebrides.    Seventh  Edition.    Portraits.    8vo.    12«. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Gnillotine.    Fcap.  8yo.    1«. 


CROWE  AND  CAVALCASELLB.     Lives  of  the  Early  Flemish 

Painters.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  7».  6d. ;  or  Large  Paper  8vo,  15f. 
. History   of    Painting  in  Korth  Italy,  from  14th   to 

16th  Century.    With  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Svo.    42». 
Life  and  Times  of  Titian,  with  some  Account  of  his 

Family,  chiefly  from  nev  and  unpublished  records.  With  Portrait  and 

Illustrations.    2  vols.    Svo.    21«. 

Raphael ;  Hii  Life  and  Works,  with  Particnlar  Refer- 


ence to  recently  discovered  Records,  and  an  exhaustive  Study  of  Extant 

Drawings  and  Pictures.    Vol.  I.    Svo.    16s.    VoL  II.  {in  (he  press.) 
GUMMING  (R.  Gordon).    Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  the 

Far  Interior  of  South  Africa.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  6*. 
CURRIE  (C.  L.)    An  Argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  the  AbbU  Em.  Bouoaud.  Post  Svo.    6». 
CURTIUS'  (Professor)  Student's  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  Upper 

Forms.    Edited  by  Db.  Wm.  Smith.    Post  Svo.    6f. 
Elucidations  of  the  above  Grammar.    Translated  by 

EvBLYN  Abbot.    Post  Svo.    7s.  W. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar  for  the  Middle  and  Lower 

Forms.   Abridged  from  the  larger  work.    12mo.  8«.  6d. 
.  Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language.     Extracted  from 

the  above  work.    12mo.    28, 6d, 
Principles  of  Greek  Etymology.    Translated  by  A.  S. 

WiLKiKB,  M.A.,  and  E.  B.  Enolakd,  M.A.    2  vols.   Svo. 

The  Greek  Verb,  its  Structure  and  Development. 


Translated  by  A.  S.  Wilkivs,  and  E.  B.  Emoland.    Svo.    12«. 
CURZON  (HoK.  Robert).  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant 

Illustrations.    Post  Svo.    7s.  6d, 
OUST  (General).     Warriors  of  the  17th  Century— Civil  Warn  of 

France  and  England.    2  Vols.  16».  Commandars  of  Fleets  and  Armies. 

2  Vols.    18*. 

■ AnnalB  of  the  Wars— 18th  &  19th  Centoiy. 

With  Maps.   9  Vols.    Post  Svo.    e>«.each. 
DAVT  (Sib  Humphrt).    Consolations  in  Travel;  or,  Last  Days 

of  a  Philosopher.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo.    8s.  6d. 
Salmonia;    or.  Days    of    Fly    Fishing.     Woodcnta. 

Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  M, 
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DARWIN'S  (Charles)  WORKS  :— 

Journal  of   a  Naturalist  DURiNa  a   Yotagb  round  xnx 

WoBLD.    Crown  8vo.    9s. 

Origin  or  Species  bt  Means  of  Natural  Selection  ;  or,  the 
Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.    7«.  Gd. 

Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 

Woodcuts.    2  Vols.     Crown  8vo.    18«. 

Descent   of   Man,   and  Selection   in    Relation    to    Sbx. 

Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    9*. 
Expressions  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.    With 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.    Vis. 

Various   Contrivances   by  vhich  Orchids  are  Fertilized 

BY  Insbots.    Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    9«. 
Movements  and   Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.    Woodcuts. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Insectivorous  Plants.    Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.     14«. 
Effects  of  Cross  and  Self -Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom.    Crown  Svo.    129. 
Different  Forms  of   Flowers  on  Plants   of  the   samb 

Species.    Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 
Power  of  Movement  in  Plants.    Woodcuts.   Cr.  Svo.    16*. 
The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action  of 

WoBMS.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.    9s. 
Life  of  Erasmus  Darwin.     With  a  Study  of  his  Works  by 

£bmb8t  Kbaube.    Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    7a.  6d. 
Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin.     By  Fritz    Mullix. 
Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    6s. 
DE  COSSON  (B.  A.).    The  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile;  a  Journey 
through  Abyssinia  and  Soudan.    Map  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Post 
Svo.    2U. 
DEKNIS  (George).    The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.     A 
new  Edition.    With  20  Plans  and  200  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Medium 
8yo.     21s. 
DERBY  (Earl  of).     Iliad    of  Homer   rendered  into   English 

Blank  Verse.    With  Portrait.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    10*. 
DERBY  (Bishop  of).    Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity.   The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1876.    Svo.    lis. 
DEUTSCH  (Emanuel).    Talmud,  Islam,  The  Targums  and  other 

Literary  Remains.    With  a  brief  Memoir.    Svo.    12«. 
DILKE  (Sir  C.  W.).     Papers  from  the  Writings   of  the  late 

Gbablbs  Dilkv.    2  Vols.    Svo.    24«. 
DOQ-BREAKING.    [See  Hutohinson.] 
DOUGLAS'S  (Sir  Howard)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gnnnery. 

Plates.    Svo.    2U 
DRAKE'S   (Sir  Francis)  Life,  Yoyages^  and  Exploits,  by  Sea  and 

Land.    By  Johv  Babbow.    Post  Svo.    2s. 
DRINKWATER    (John).     History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar^ 

1779-1783.    With  a  Description  of  that  Garrison.    Post  Sro.   8«. 
DU  CHAILLU  (Paul  B.).   Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun;  Journeys 
through  Northern  Scandinavia,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Inner  Life 
■  of  the  People.    Illustrations.    2  Vols.   Svo.    Z6s. 
Journey  to  Ashango  Land;  and  Further  Pene- 
tration into  Equatorial  Africa.    Illustrations.   Svo.    21<. 
DUFFERIN  (Lord).   Letters  from  High  Latitudes ;  a  Tacht  voy- 
age to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitshergen.  Woodeutfl.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Speeches  and  Addresses,  Political  and  Literary, 

delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Canada,  and  elsewhere.    Svo.   12f. 
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DUNCAN  (Col.)  History  of  the  Koyal  ArtUleiy.  Com- 
piled from  the  Original  Records.    Portraits.    2  Vols.    8vo.    18f. 

■  Engliah  in  Spain;  or.  The  Story  of  the  War  of  Sue- 
eession,  1834-1840.    With  Illustrations.    8^0.    16s. 

D0BBR  (Albbrt);  his  Life  and  Work.  By  Db.  Thaitbiho. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edited  hv  F.  A.  Eaton,  M.A.  With 
Portrait  and  Illnstrations.    2  toIs.    Medium  Sro.    42«. 

EASTLAKE  (Sia  Cbarlbs).    Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 

the  Fine  Arts.    With  Memoir  of  the  Author  bj  Ladt  Eastlakb. 

SVols.    870.   2it, 
SD WARDS  (W.  H.).    Voyage  np  the  Riyer  Amazon^  indading  a 

Visit  to  Para.    PostSro.    «#. 
iBLDON'S  (Loan)  Pablic  and  Priyate  Life,  with  Selections  from 

his  Diaries,  &e.  By  Hobaob  Twiss.  Portrait  9  Vols.   PostSro.  Sis. 
ELGIN  (Lobd).  Letters   and   Journals.     Edited  by  Thiodobi 

Walboxd.    With  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley.    8to.  14«. 
BLLBSMERE   (Lord).     Two   Sieges   of  Yienna  by  the  Tnrkfl. 

Translated  from  the  German.    Post  8to.    8«. 
ELLIS    (W.).      Madagascar   Reyisited.     The  Persecndons  and 

Heroic  Sufferings  of  the  Native  Christians.    Illustrations.    Bro.    16s. 

^    Memoir.      By    His    Sob.      Portrait.    8yo.    lOs.  6d, 

(Robibsob)  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Catallns.    16mo.  5«. 

ELPHINSTONE  (Hob.  M.).    History  of  India— the  Hindoo  and 

Mahomedan  Periods.   Edited  by  Profbssob  Cowbll.    Map.  8vo.   18s. 

Life  of.    [See  Colebrookb.] 

(H.  W.).    Patterns   and  instructions  for  orna- 
mental Turning.    With  70  Illustrations.    Small  4to.    16<. 
ELTON    (Capt.)  and    H.    B.    COTTERILL.    Adyentores   and 

Discoveries  Among  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and  Central 

Africa.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.    Sl«. 
ENGLAND.  [See Arthur — Brewer—  Croksr — Humb — Mabkham 

— Smith— and  Stanhope.] 
ESSAYS  ON  CATHEDRALS.    Edited,  with   an  Introdnction. 

By  Dkan  Howson.    8vo.    12*. 
FELTOE  (Rsy.  J.  Lett).    Memotials  of  John  Flint  South,  twice 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Surgeon  to  St«  Thomas's 

Hospital  (1841-63).    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  W. 
FERGUSSON    (Jambs).    History  of  Architecture  in  all  Conntries 

from  the  Earliest  Times.  With  1,600  Illustrations.  4  Vols.  Medium  Sfo. 

Yols.  I.  k  II.  Ancient  and  Mediseyal.    63«. 

III.  Indian  &  Eastern.  i28.    I Y .  Modem.  8U  6d. 
Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all   Countries;   their 

Age  and  Uses.    With  S80  lUostrations.    Medium  8vo.  24s. 

Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 


Woodcuts.    8vo.    7».  ad. 
Temples  of  the   Jews  and  other  buildings  in 

the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem.    With  Illustrations.    4to.    42i. 
■  The  Parthenon.    An  Essay  on  the  construction  of 

Greek  and  Roman  Temples,  with  especial  reference  to  the  mode  in 

which  light  was  Introduced  into  their  interiors.    4to.     Sis. 
FLEMING  (Protessor).    Student's  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

With  Quotations  and  Beferences.    Post  Svo.    7s.  M, 
FLOWER  GARDEN.    By  Rsy.  Thos.  James.    Fcap.Syo.    1$. 
FORBES    (Capt.).    British    Burma    and    its    People;   Natiye 

Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion.    Crown  8to.  10«.  Qd. 
FORD  (Rioharb).    Gatherings  from  Spain.    Post  8yo.    Zs,  6d 
FORSTER  (JoHH).  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.    1667-1711. 

Witii  Portrait    8to.   16t. 
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FORSYTH  (William).    Horiensius;  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 

Office  and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.    Illustrations.    8vo.   78. 6d. 
NoYels   and  NoTelists   of  the  18th  Centary,  in 

Illastration  of  the  Maimers  and  Morals  of  the  Age.    Post  8vo.   10«.  6d, 
FRANCE  (HisTOBT  or).      [See  Abthur  —  Markham  —Smith  — 

Students'— TocQOBViLLF..] 
FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion— 

and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadir.    Translated  by  Lady  Duvf  Qoboov. 

PostSvo.    %$, 
FBEREi  (Sia  Bartli).    Indian  Missions.    Small  8to.    2«.  6cL 
Missionary  Labour  in  Eastern  Africa.    CrowQ  8vo.     53. 

Bengal    Famine.     How  it  will  be  Met  and  How   to 

Preyent  Future  Famines  in  India.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.      6s, 

(Mart).    Old  Deccan    Days,  or  Hindoo  Fairy   Legends 

current  in  Southern  India,  with  Introduction  by  Sir  Babtlb  Fbbbk. 
With  50  Illustrations.    Post  8^0.    7t.  Bd. 

G  ALTON  (F.).  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Con- 
trivances available  in  Wild  Countries.     Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  la.  9d. 

GEOGRAPHY.  [See  Buhbury — Crokkr —  Riohardson  —  Smith 
—Students'.] 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL.    (1846  to  1881.) 

Supplementary  Papers  (i),  Travels  and  Researches  in 

Western  China.    By  £.  Colbobne  Babeb.     Maps.    Royal  8vo.    6s. 

(ii)  1.  Notes  on  the  Recent  (Geography  of  Central 

Asia;  from  Russian  Sources.    By  E.  Deluar  Mobgait. 

2.  Progress  of  Ditcovery  on  the  Coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

By  C.  B.  Markham.  With  Bibliographical  Appendix,  by  E.  C.  Kye. 
Maps.     Koyal  8vo.    6«. 

GEORGE  (Ernest).  TheMosel;  Twenty  Etchings.  ImperiaUto.  42«. 

Loire  and  South  of  France ;  Twenty  etchings. Folio.  42j>. 

GERMANY  (History  of).    [See  Markham.] 

GIBBON  (Edward).  History  of  the  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Edited  with  notes  by  Milman,  Quizot,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith.    Maps.    8  Vols.  8vo.    eo». 

The  Student's  Edition;   an  Epitome   of  the  above 

work,  incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  OommentatorB,  By  Dr. 
Wm.  Smtth.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7t.  dd. 

GIFFARD  (Edward).  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring ;  or,  Anecdotes  of 
the  British  Navy.    Fcap.Svo.    Ss.ed. 

GILBERT  (Josiah).  Landscape  in  Art :  before  tie  days  of  Claude 
and  Salvator.    With  160  Il!ustration4.    Medium  8vo.     80s. 

GILL  (Capt.).  The  River  of  Golden  Sind.  A  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  through  China  to  Burmah.  An  Abridged  Edition,  by  E.  Col- 
bobne Babeb.  With  Memoir  and  Ibtroductory  EssAy,  by  Colonel  11. 
YuLK,  C.  B.    With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations.    Poft  8vo.    7».  6d. 

(Mrs.).  Six  Months  in  Ascension.  An  Unscientific  Ac- 
count of  a  Scientific  Expedition.     Map.    Crown  8vo.    da. 

GLADSTONE  (W.  E.).  Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in 
Religion.    Three  Tracts.    8vo.    7«.  6d, 

Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1843-78.    7  vols.    Small 

8vo.  2a.  64/.  each.  I.  The  Throne,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Cabinet  and 
Constitution.  II.  Personal  and  Literary.  III.  Historical  and  Specu- 
lative.   lY.  Foreign.    V.  and  VI.  Ecclesisstlcal.    YII.  Miscellaneous. 

GLEIG  (G.  R.).  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans.    Post  8vo.    2t. 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Post  8vo.     8«.  6d. 

Narrative  of  Sale's  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.  Post  8vo.  2*. 
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QLEIQ  (G.  B.)  Life  of  Lord  CUto.    Poet  8to.    8«.  6d. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro.     Port  8vo.    8».  6d. 

GLTNNE(3irStiphbh).  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent.    With 

Preface  by  W.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P.    Illuatrations.     Svo.    12«. 
GOLDSMITH'S  (Olivbb)  Works.     Edited  with  Notes  by  Pbtbb 

GmnmroHAM.    Vignettes.    4  Vols.    8to.    80«. 
GOMM  (F.M.  Sir  Wm.).     His  Letters  and  Journals.    1799    to 

1616.    Edited  by  F.C.GarrQomm.    With  Portrait.    Svo.    12s. 
GORDON  (Sib  Alsx.).     Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 

from  the  War  of  Liberation.    PostSvo.   3s.  6d. 

(Lady    Duff)  Amber-Witch:    A  Trial   for  Witch- 

ermft    PostSro.   2s, 

French   in  Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 


Legion.   8.  The  Prisonera  of  Abd-el-Kadir.    PoetSyo.    2s. 
GRAMMARS.    [See  Cubtius — Hall — Hutton — EinoEdwabb — 

Lbatheb— Mabtznkr— Matthia — Smith.] 
GREECE  (HisTOBT  of).    [See  Qbotb— Smith — Students*.] 
GROTE'S  (Gkobob)  WORKS  :— 

HisTOKT  OF  Gbeecb*    ^rom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  close 
of  the  generation  contemporary  with  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat. 
Library  Edition.    Portrait,    Maps,  and   Plans.    10  Vols.    Svo.    1S0». 
Cabinet  Edition.    Portrait  and  Plans.  12  Vols.    Post  8ro.  4s.  eaoh. 
Plato,  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.    8  Vols.  8yo.  iBa, 
Abistotlb.    With  additional  Essays.    8vo.   12 «. 
MiNOB  WoBKS.     Portrait.  8to.    14*. 
Lettebs  on  Switzebland  in  1847.    6«. 
Pebsonal  Life.    Portrait.    8vo.    128, 
GROTE  (Mbs.).    a  Sketch.    By  Ladt  Eastlake.    Crown  8ro.  6«. 

HALL'S   (T.  D.)   School    Manual  of  English   Grammar.    With 
Illustrations  and  Practical  Exercises.    12mo.    35. 6d. 

Primary    English    Grammar  for   Elementary  Schools. 

With  numerous  Exercises,  and  graduated  Parsing  Lessons.    16mo.  Is. 

Manual  of  English  Composition.    With  Copious  Illnstra- 

tions  and  Practical  Exercises.    12mo.    &s.  6d. 

— —  Child's  First  Latin  Book,  comprising  a  full  Practice  of 
Nounp,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the  Active  Verbs.    16mo.    2s, 

HALLAM'S  (Hehbt)  WORKS:— 

The  Constitutional  Histobt  of  EnglanDi  from  the  Acces- 
sion  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second.    lAbrwry 
Sdition,  8  Vols.  Svo.  30s.    Cabinet  Edition,  8  Vols.  Post  8to.  t2s.    Stu- 
dent's Editiony  Post  Svo.  7#.  6d. 
Histobt   of   Eubopb  dubino  the  Middle  Aoes.    Library 

Edition,  8  Vols.   Svo.  80«.    Cabinet   Edition,  3  Vols.   Post  Svo.   12«, 

Studenes  Edition,  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
LiTEBABT  Histobt  of  Europe  dubino  the  15th,  16th,  and 

17th  Gbmtubies.    LiJirary  Edition,  3  Vols.  Svo.  86s.     Cabinet  JSditum, 

4  Vols.   Post  Svo.  1G«. 
■  (Abthub)  Literary  Remains;    in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Portrait    Fcap.  Svo.    8«.  6d. 
HAMILTON  (Andbew).  Rheinsberg :  Memorials  of  Frederick  the 

Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.    2  Vols.    Crown  Svo.    2ls. 
HART'S  ARMY  LIST.    {Ptiblished  Quarterly  andAnnuaUy,) 
HATCH    (W.    M.).       The    Moral    Philosophy    of    Aristotle, 

a  translation  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics,  and  of  the  Paraphrase  of 

Andronicus,  with  an  Introductory  Analysis  of  each  book.    Svo.    18«. 
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HiTHEBLET  (Lobd).  The  Continaity  of  Scriptare,  as  Declared 
by  the  Tesiimooy  of  oar  Lord  and  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
Post  8yo.    2s.  6d. 

HAY  (Sib  J.  H.  Drummohd).  Western  Barbary^  ito  Wild  Tribes 
and  Sayagtt  Animals.    Post  8vo.  2«. 

HAYWABD  (A.).  Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers, 
Contents:  Thiers,  Bismarck,  Gavour,  Metternich,  Montalembert,  Mel- 
bourne, Welleslef,  Byron  and  Tennyson,  Venice,  St.  Simon,  Sevign^, 
Da  Deflfand,  Holland  House,  Strawberry  Hill.    2  Vols.    Svo.    285. 

The  Art  of  Dining^or  Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers. 

Post  Svo.    28. 

HEAD'S  (Sia  Prahois)  WORKS  :- 

Thb  Rotal  Enoihbbr.    Illastrations.    8yo.    12«. 
LiFB  07  Sib  John  Burqotnb.    Post  Svo.    Is, 
Rapid  Journbts  across  thb  Pampas.    Post  Svo.    2s. 
BuBBLBS  I'ROH  THB  Bbunnek.   Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  7^.  6d. 
Stokbbs  and  Pokbbs  ;  or^  the  London  and  North  Western 

Railway.    Post  Svo.    2». 

HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journals  in  India.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    7«. 
Poetical  Works.    Portrait.    Pcap.  Svo.     Bs.  6d 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Essays,  Historical,  Ethnographiral,  and  Geographical,  by  Canon 
Rawlinson,  Sib  H.  Rawlinsox  and  Sib  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Maps  and 
Woodonts.    4  Vols.    8fo.    48». 

HBRRIES  (Rt.  Hon.  John).  Memoir  of  his  Puhlic  Life. 
Fonnded  on  his  Letters  and  other  Unpublished  Documents.  By  his 
son,  Edirard  Herries,  C.B.    2  Vols.    Svo.    2U. 

HERSCHEL'S  (Carolinb)  Memoir  and  Correspondence.  By 
Mb8.  John  Hebschsu    With  Portrait.    Cronrn  Svo.    78.  6d. 


FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALE.  English,  French^  German,  and 

Italian.    New  and  Bevised  Edition.    ISmo.  Ss.  6d. 
DICTIONARY  :  English,  French,  and    German. 

Containing  all  the  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  likely  to  he  required  hy 

a  trareller.    Bound  in  leather.    16mo.  68. 


HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.     Map  and  Plans. 


Post  8to.     6s. 

NORTH     GERMANY     and    THB    RHINE, - 


The  Blaek  Forest,  the  Harts,  Thttrlngerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Bttgen,  the  Giant  Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass,  and  Loth- 
ilngen.    Map  and  Plans. '  Post  Svo.    10«. 

SOUTH    GERMANY,  — Wurtemhnrg,    Bavaria, 

Austria,  Styrla,  Salshurg,  the  Alps,  Tyrol,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube, 
from  Uhn  to  the  Blaek  Sea.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  10». 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont 

In  Two  Parts.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    10^. 

FRANCE,  Part  L  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 

Alpa,  the  Loire,  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Pyrenees.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Sto.  7s.  6d. 


-FRANCE,  Part  IL  Central  France,  Anvergne,  the 
Cevennes,  Burgundy,  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  the  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  Mwi 
andPkins.    Post  Svo.    7s,  6d, 
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HAND-BOOK— HEDITSRRANEAN— ito  Principal  Islandfl^ 
Cities,  SeapM^  Harboan,  and  Border  Ltmd?.  For  Tr&Tellers  and 
YAchtsmen,  with  nearlj  60  M&ps  and  Flans.   Post  Svo.    20§. 

ALGERIA   AND   TUNIS.    Algiers,   Constantine, 

Oran,  the  AUas  fiange.    Maps  and  Plans.    PostSyo.    10<. 

PARIS,  and  Environa.    Maps  and  Plans.    Zs,  6d, 

SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 


Leon,  The  Astnria8,GaUeta,  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Oranada, 
Mnnda,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Nararre,  The  Bslearic  Islands, 
itcAe,   In  Two  Parts.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  870.    S0«. 

PORTUGAL,  L18BOH,  Oporto,  Cintra,  Mafra,  ko. 

Map  and  Plan.    PostSro.    12t. 

NORTH    ITALY,    Turin,    Milan,  Cremona^   the 


Italian  Lakes,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Vioenaa,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Piacenza,  Genoa,  the  Riviera, 
Venice,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  IDs. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lncca,  Tuscany,  The 

Marshes,  Umhria,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.  10«. 

ROME    Avn  ITS    EHTiBOHa     With  50  Maps  and 

Plans.    Post  Svo.    10«. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Herculanenm, 

and  Vesuvius.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    lOt. 

NORWAY,  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem.     The 


FJelds  and  Fjords.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    9«. 

SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Upsala,   Gothenburg,  the 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.    Maps  and  Plan.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

DENMARK,  Sleswig,  Holstein,   Copenhagen,  Jut- 
land, Iceland.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    6$, 

RUSSIA,  St.  Pstibsbitbo,  Moscow,  Polahd,  and 

FiHLAirD.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.     1S«. 

GREECE,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  the  Pelopon- 


nesus, the  Islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Albania,  Tbessaly,  Macedonia, 
Ac.    In  Two  Parts.    Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.    Post  Svo.    84s. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA— Constaktinopu,    the    Bos- 


phoms,  Dardanelles,  Brousa,  Plain  of  Troy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  the  Seven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia, 
Euphrates  Valley,  Route  to  IndUi  &o*  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  lbs. 


EGYPT,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Course  of 

the  Nile  through  Egypt  and  Nuhia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thehes,  the 
Sues  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Oases,  the 
Fyoom,  Ac    In  Two  Parts.    Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.    16^. 

HOLY  LAND — Stkia,  Palestinx,  Peninsula   of 


Sinai,  Edom,  Syrian  Deserts,  Petra,  Damascus ;  and  Palmyra.  Maps 
and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    30s. 

%*  Map  of  Palestine.    In  a  ease.    12«. 

JAPAN— Being  a  Guide  to  Tokio,  Kioto,  Ozaka, 

Hakodate.  Nagasaki,  and  other  cities.  The  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  Main  Island  ;  At  cents  of  the  Principal  Mountains;  Descriptions  of 
Temples ;  and  Historical  Notes  and  Legends.  By  E.  M.  Satow,  and 
Lieut  A.  G.  B.  Hawbb.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    21s. 


■ BOMBAY  —  Poonah,    Beejapoor,   Kolapoor,    Ck)a, 

Juhulpoor,  Indore,  Surat,  Baroda,  AhmedalMd,  Somnauth,  Kurrachee, 
itc    Map  and  Flans.    Post  Svo.  IBs, 
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HANDBOOK— MADRAS—Trichmopoli,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,Tuti- 
corin,  BangAlore,  Mysore,  The  Nilgiris,  Wynaad,  Ootacamand,  Ga-'icut, 
Hyderabad,  A  jaata,  Elura  Caves,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.  ISs. 

BENGAL  —  Calcutta,    Orissa,     Briiiah    Burmah, 

Ransocn.  Moulmein,  Ifandalay,  DaijiUng,  Dacca,  Patua,  Beaares, 
N.-W.  Provinces,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Gwalior, 
Naini  Tal,  Delhf.  Sic.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8va.    208 

.  THE  PANJAB— Amraoti,  Indore,  Ajmir,  Jaypur, 


Jlohtak,  Saharanpur,  Ambala,  Lodiana,  Lahore,  Kulu,  Simla.  Sialko*', 
Peshairar,  Bavul  Plndi,  Attock,  Karachi,  Sibi,  &c.    Maps.    15s. 


ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND  AND  WALE3.  An  Alphabetical 
Hand-Book.  Condensed  into  One  Volume  for  the  Use  of  Travellera. 
l/Vith  a  Hap.    Post  8vo.    10«. 

LONDON.    Maps  and  Plana.    16mo.    3#.  6d, 

ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  within   a  circuit  of  20 

miles.    8  Vols.    Crown  Svo.    81<. 

— ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    20  Woodcuts.  10«.  ed. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES,  Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col- 


ehester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Ipswlcb,  Woodbridge,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  &c.    Map  and  Flans.    Post  Svo.    12«. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich, 


Ely,  and  Lincoln.    With  90  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    2I«. 

KENT,   Canterbury,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Sheemess, 
Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    7«.  6d, 

SUSSEX,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hastings, 


Lewes,  Arundel,  Ac.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 


gate,    Guildford,   Dorking,   Winchester,   Southampton,  New   Forest, 
Portsmouth,  Islk  or  Wioht,  &c    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    10«. 
-  BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 


Beading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  Oxford,  Blenheim, 
the  Thames,  &c.   Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    95. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 

Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Ae,    Map.    Post  Svo.    12«. 

DEVON,  Exeter,  Ufracombe,   Linton,  Sidmouth, 

Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Svo.    7».ed. 

CORNWALL,    Launceston,    Penzance,    Falmouth, 

the  Lisard,  Land's  End,  &c.    Mapn.    Post  Svo.    ds. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 


Wells,  Chichester,  Rochfster,  Canterbury,  and  St.  Albans.  With  130 
Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Crown  Svo.  36».    St.  Albans  separately.    6*. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  and  WORCESTER, 

Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leonainster,  Ross,  Mal- 
rem,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Evesham,  Ac.   Map.    Post  Svo.    9s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,   Hereford, 

Worcester,  and  Lichfield.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    IBs. 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris, 

Bnowdon,  Llanberis,  Dolgelly,  Conway,  lie.    Map.    PostSrj 
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HAND-BOOK— SOUTH  WALES,  Monmoaih,  Llandaff,  Merihyr, 
Yale  of  Neath,  Peinbroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenbf,  Siransea,  The  Wye,  Ac. 
Map.    Post  8to.    7i. 

CATHEDRALS    OF    BANGOR,    ST.    ASAPH, 

LUadaff,  and  St  David's.    With  lUustrations.    Post  8to.    15«. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE     AND     RUTLAND— 


Northampton,  Peterborough,  Towcester,  Dayentry,  Market  Har- 
borough,  Kettering,  Wellingborough,  Thrapston,  Stamford,  Upping- 
ham, Oakham.    Maps.    Post  Sto.    7«.  6d. 

DERBY,    NOTTS,    LEICESTER,    STAFFORD, 

Matlock,  Bakewell,Chatoworth,  The  Peak,  Buxton,  Hardvick,  Dove  Dale, 
Ashbome,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Burton,  Belvoir,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Walaall,Tamworth.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9<.  ~ 

SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE,  Shrewsbury,  Lud- 

low,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley,  Stoekport, 
Birkenhead.    Maps  and  Plan?.    PostSvo.    6s. 

LANCASHIRE,    Warrington,    Bury,    Manchester, 

Liverpool,  Burnley,  Clltheroe,Bolton,Blackbume,  Wigan,Pre8ton,Roch- 
dale,  Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  Ac.  Maps  ii  Plans.  Post8vo.7«.  6d. 
YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hull,  Selby,    Beyerley, 


Scarborough,  Whitby,  Harrogate,  Ripon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradfoi^, 
Halifax,  Uuddersfield,  Sheffield.    Map  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    12«. 

CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripen,  Durham,  Carlisle, 

Chester,  and  Manchester.  With  60  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21«. 
DURHAM    AND    NORTHUMBERLAND,    New- 


castle, Darlington,  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Morpeth,  Tynemouth,  Coldstream,  Alnwick,  &c.    Map.    Post  8vo.    St. 

WESTMORELAND    and    CUMBERLAND— Map. 

SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow, 

Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossachs,  Caledonian' Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Boas,  Suther- 
land, Ac.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

IRELAND,    Dublio,   Belfast,  the    Giant's    Cause- 


way, Donegal,  Galway,  Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waierford,  KUlar- 
ney,  Bantry,  Glengariff,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vg.    10s. 

HOLLWAT  (J.  G.).    A  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  8yo.    2«. 

H0NE7  BEE.    Bj  Rby.  Thomas  Jambs.    Fcap.  Syo.    U. 

HOOK  (Dban).     Church  Dictionary.     Sto.    16«. 

(Thbodo&x)  Life.  By  J.  G.  Lookhart.    Fcap.  8yo.    Is. 

HOPE  (A.  J.  Beresfobd).  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 
8vo.    9s.,  or,  Popular  Selections  from.    Svo.    2s.  Bd. 

Worship  amd  Order.    Svo.    93, 

HOPE-SCOTT  (James),  Memoir.    [See  ORNSsr.] 

HORACE ;  a  Nev  Edition  of  the  Text.    Edited  by  Diah  Milmav  • 

With  100  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d. 
HOSACE  (John).    The  rise  and  growth  of  the  Law  of  Nations :  as 
established  by  general  usage  and  by  treaties,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    Svo.    129. 

HOUGHTON'S  (Lord)  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social  With 
Portraits.   Grown  Svo.    lOs.Qd. 

Poetical  Works.  Collected  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait.  SYolB.    Fcap.  870.    lis. 
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HOUSTOUN  (Mbs.).    Tweaty  Years  ia  the  Wild  West  of  Ireland, 

«r  Lift  in  Connaaght    PostSro.    9«. 
HOME    AND    COLONIAL  LIBRARY.    A  Series    of   Works 

adapted  for  all  circles  and  classes  of  Readers,  haying  been  selected 

for  their  acknowledged  interest,  and  ablUty  t>f  the  Author^.    Post  Sro. 

Published  at  ia,  and  9».  M.  each,  and  arranged  under  two  distinctiTe 

beads  as  follows  :— 

CLASS  A. 
HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,   AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 


1.  BIEQE  OP  GIBRALTAR.    By 

JOHH  DbiKKWATKB.     29% 

a.  THE  AMBER- WITCH.         By 

Ladt  Duff  Gobdon.    3f . 
8  CROMWELL  AND  BDNYAN. 

By  ROBUT  SOUTBBT.     2«. 

4.  LIFE  or  Sib  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

By  JoHX  Babbow.    28, 

5.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 

TON. ByRBy.G.R.GLBia.  2s, 

6.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

By  Ladt  Dun  Gobdoh.    2». 

f.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
Si. 

8.  LIVONIAN  TALES.    «f. 

9.  LIFE  OF  COND^.  ByLOBD  Ma- 

Hov.    8«.6d. 

10.  SALE'S   BRIGADE.     By  Rbt. 
Q.R.GLBia.    28, 


11.  THE    SIEGES    OF   VIENNA. 

By  LOBD  Ellbsmbbb.    28. 
1».  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.     By 

Capt.  Milu av.    28, 

13.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  Sib  A.  Gobdov.    8«.  64. 

14.  THE  BATTLE  or  WATERLOO 

By  Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbiq.    8«.  6d. 
16.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  STEF- 
FENS.    2». 

16.  THE    BRITISH    POETS.     By 

Thomas  Campbbll.   8«.6tf. 

17.  HISTORICAL     ESSAYS.      By 

LoBD  Mahoh.    8«.  6dL 

18.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVE.     By 

Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.    8a.6<l. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN      RAIL- 

WAY. BySiBP.B.HHAD.    2t. 

20.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.    By  Rbt.  G. 

B.  GLBia.    d8,6d. 


CLASS  B. 
VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,   AND   ADVENTURES. 


.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
BoBBOW.    Bs.  6d, 


By  Gbobob 


8.  GYPSIES  or  SPAIN.  By  Gbobob 

BoBBOW.    Sa.6d, 
8&4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.  By 
Bishop  Hbbbb.    2  Vols.    7«. 

6.  TRAVELS  in  thb  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Ibbt  and  Manolbs.    28, 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  Dbuhkoxd  Hat.    2«. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  thb  BALTIC. 

By  A  Ladt.    2». 
a  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  Mas. 
Mbbbdith.    28, 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  0. 

Lbwib.    28. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sib  Johv  Malcolm.    88.  6d. 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

28, 

12  ft  18.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.  By 
HBBMAnr  Mbltilli.  2  Vols.  7«. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  CAN- 
ADA.   By  Bit.  J.  Abbott.    8«. 


16.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
A  Ladt.    28, 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.        By 

Chablbs  St.  JoHx.    3«.6<l. 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  SiB 

F.  B.  Hbad.    28, 

la  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 
By  BiOHABD  FoBD.    8tf.  6dL 

19.  THE   RIVER   AMAZON.      By 

W.  H.  Edwabds.    28, 

20.  MANNERS    &   CUSTOMS   OF 

INDIA.  ByBBT.C.AoLAKD.  28. 

21.  ADVENTURES    IN   MEXICO. 

By  G.  P.  RuxTOK.    S8.6<L 

22.  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA. 

By  LoBD  Cabxartok.    8«.  (UL 

28.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Ret.  H.  W.  Hatoabth.  2«. 
24.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.      By 

Batlb  St.  JoHir.  2t, 

26.  SIERRA  LEONE.    By  A  Ladt. 
8l.6(f. 
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HUMB  (The  Student's).     A  History  of  England,  from  tke  InTi- 

sion  of  Jnlios  CiBBtf  to  the  BeTolatlon  of  1688.    New  Editton,  reTiaed, 

corrected,  and  eonttnoed  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.    By  J.  S. 

Bbbwbb^  M.A.  With  7  Coloured  M&ps  &70  Woodcats.  Poet  6to.  7§,9i, 

*^*    Sold  also  in  3  parts.    Price  U.  M  each. 

flUTCHINSON  (G».)*  I>og  Breaking,  with  Odds  and  Ends  for 
those  who  love  the  Dog  and  the  Oun.  With  40  lUnstratlona.  Crown 
8to.    7«.  ed.    *«*  A  Summary  of  the  Rules  for  Gamekeepers.    Is. 

HIJTTON  (1I.E.).  PrincipiaQrseca;  an  Introduction  to  theStndj 
of  Greek.  CompreheodiDg  Grammar,  Delectoa,  and  Exereiie  fcook, 
with  Vocabularies.    Sixth  EdUion.    ISmo.    B§,6d, 

(James).    James  and  Philip   van   Arterelde.     Two 

remarkable  Episodes  la  the  aon%ls  of  Flanders :  with  a  description  of 
the  state  of  Society  in  Flanders  in  the  14th  Century.     Cr.  Sto.   10a  9d. 

HYMNOLOGY,  Diotiohaet  of.    [See  Jxtiiah.] 

ICELAND.    [See  Coles— Dufpieih.] 

INDIA.      [See  Eiphinstonb  —  Hahd-book  —  Smith— Timplk — 

HoMiEB  Williams — Ltall.] 
IBBY  AND  MANGLES'  Trayels  in  Egypt,  Nabia,  Syria,  and 

the  Holy  Land.    Post  870.    2s, 
JAMES  (F.  L.).  The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan :  with  an  account 

of  the  route  from  Wady  Halfah  to  Dongola  and  Berber.    A  new  and 

cheaper  edition  with  prefatory  Chapter  on  the  Condition  of  the  Soudan, 

by  Sir  S.  Bakeb.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.    7a.  (kL 
JAMESON   (Mas.).     Liyes    of    the    Early    Italian    Painters- 

and  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy— Cimabne  to  Bassano.    With 

60  Portraits.    Post  Svo.    12t, 

JAPAN.    [See  Bird — Mossmah — Mouksit — Bied.] 
JENNINGS  (Louis  J.).    Bambles  among  the  Hills  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire  and  on  the  South  Downs.    With  sketches  of  people  by 
the  way.    With  23  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    12*. 

Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes :  or  Walks  in  Snrrey 

and  Sussex.  Fourth  and  Popular  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  870.    6*. 

JEBYIS  (Est.  W.  H.).  The  Galilean  Chnrch,  fVom  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna,  1616,  to  the  Revolution.  With  an  Introduction. 
Portraits.    2  Vols.    Svo.    28». 

JEHSE  (Edward).  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  Fcp.Svo.  8«.  6(2. 

JOHNSON'S  (Dr.  Samuel)  Life.    See  BosweU. 

JULIAN  (Bbv.  John  J.).  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  A 
Companion  (0  Existing  Hymn  Book8.  Setting  forth  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Hymns  contained  in  the  Principai  Hymnals,  with 
Notices  of  their  Authors.    Medium  Svo.  [InikePreu, 

JDNIUS'  Handwriting  Professionally  inyestigated.  Edited  by  the 
Hon.  E.  TwiSLBTon.    With  FacAimiles,  Woodcuts,  Ac.    4to.    £8  St. 

KING  EDWABD  YIih's  Latin  Grammar.    12mo.    8«.  6d, 

First  Latin  Book.    12mo.    2a,  6d. 

KIBK  (J.  Foster).  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Dnke  of  Bur- 
gundy.   Portrait.    8  Vols.   Svo.    45«. 

KIRKES'  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Edited  by  W.  MoRBiirt 
Bakkb,  F.B.C.S,and  Vincent  D.  Habbis,  M.D.  With  600  lUnstra- 
tions.    Post  8vo.  lis. 

EUGLER'S  Handbook  of  Painting.— The  Italian  Schools.  Be- 
vised  and  Kemodelled  from  the  most  recent  Researches.  By  Ladt 
Eabtlaks.    With  140  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Crown  Svo.    80jl 

— Handbook  of  Painting.— -The  German,  Flemish,  and 

Dutch  Schools.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written.  By  J,  A,  Caowa, 
With  60  lUustratlons.    9  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    2U. 
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LANE  (E.  W.).  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Castoms  of  Modem 
Egyptians.    With  IlloBtntttons^    2  Tola.  PostSro.    12f. 

LA  YARD  (Sir  A.  H.).  Nineveh  and  its  Remains :  Researches  and 
DisooTories  amidst  the  Rains  of  AssTrfa.  With  Illiistratioas.  Post 
870.    7«.6<f. 

Nineyeh  and  Babylon :   Discoyeries  in  the  Rains, 

with  Travels  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert.    With  lUustra* 
tions.    PostSvo.   7s,  ed. 

LEATHBS  (Stanlbt).  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis  i.~yi.,  and  Psalms  1.— ri.  Grammatical 
Analysis  and  Vocabulary.    PostSvo.    7*.6d, 

LEKNEP  (RiY.  H.  J.  Yak).  Missionary  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
With  Illustrations  of  Biblical  History  and  ArchsBology.  Hap  and 
Woodcuts.   8 Vols.    PostSvo.    2is. 

Modem  Customs  and  Manners  of  Bible  Lands  in 

niustration  of  Scripture.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    3  Vols.    Svo.   21«. 

LE3LIE  (C.  R.).    Handbook  for  Young  Painters.     Illustrations. 

PostSvo.    79. M. 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Portraits. 

2  Vols.    Svo.    42». 

LETO  (PoMPOHio).  Eight  Months  at  Rome  during  the  Yaticaa 
Council.    Svo.    12«. 

LETTERS  Fbom  thb  Baltio.    By  A  Ladt.    Post  Sto.    2& 

Madbas.    By  A  Lady.    Post  Svo.    2«. 

SiBRRA  Leonk.   By  A  Ladt.    Post  Svo.  8«.  6d, 

LEY!  (Lnovi).  History  of  British  Commerce;  and  Economic 
Proflpress  of  the  Nation,  from  1763  to  1878.    Svo.    IS*. 

LEX  SALICA;  the  Ten  Texts  with  the  Glosses  and  the  Lex 
Emendata.  Synoptically  edited  by  J.  H.  Hirsbls.  With  Notes  on 
the  Prankish  Words  in  the  Lex  Salica  by  H.  Kbbn,  of  Leyden.  4to.  42«. 

LIDDELL  (Dban).  Student's  History  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Woodcuts.  PostSvo.  78, 6d, 

LISPINGS  from  LOW  LATITUDES;  or.  the  Journal  of  the  Hon. 
ImpnlsiaGushington.  Edited  by  LobdDuffbrik.  With  24  Plates.  4to.21«. 

LIYINGSTONE  (Da.).  First  Expedition  to  Africa,  1840-66. 
Illustrations.    PostSyo.    7t.6d, 

Second  Expedition  to  Africa,  1868-64.  Illustra- 
tions.   PostSvo.  7t.M, 

Last  Journals  in  Central  Africa,  from  1866  to 


his  Death.  Continued  by  a  Narrative  of  his  last  moments  and  suflferings. 

ByRev.HoBACsWALLBB.  Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  Vols.   8to.  16«. 
Personal   Life.    By  Wm.  G.  Blaikie,D.D.  With 

Map  and  Portrait.    Svo.    6*. 
LIVINGSTONIA.     Journal  of  Adventures  in  Exploring  Lake 

Nyassa,  and  Establishing  a  Missionary  Settlement  there.   By  E.  D. 

Youi»o,R.N.    Maps.    PostSvo.     7s,  6d, 

LIYONIAN  TALES.    By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  from   the 

Baltic."    PostSvo.    2*. 

LOOKHART  (J.  G.).  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  Historical  and 
Romantic.   Translated,  with  Notes.    Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

— Life  of  Theodore  Hook.    Fcap.  8vo.    1». 

LONDON :  its  History,  Antiquarian  and  Modem.  Pounded  on 
the  work  by  the  late  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.  A.  A  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition.  By  James  Thobnx,  F.8.A.  and  H.  B.  Whbatlbt. 
Floe  library  edition,  on  laid  paper.    3  vols.    Royal  Svo. 

liOUDON  (Mbb.).  Gardening  for  Ladies.  With  Directions  and 
Calendar  of  Operations  for  Every  Month.  Woodonts.  Fcap.  Svo.  8i.  M, 
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LUTHER  (Martih).  The  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation, 
or  the  Ninety-fire  Theses  nod  Three  Primary  Works  of  Dr.  Martin 
Latter.  TransUted  and  edited,  with  Introdnctions,  by  Hkhbt  Wack, 
DJ>.,  and  Pbof.  Buchhkiv.    Portrait.    8vo.    12a. 

LTALL  (Sib  Altbbd  C.)i  K.C.B.    Asiatic  Studies ;  Religions  and 

Social.    8to.    12«. 
LTSLL  (Sn  Charlis).    Student's  Elements  of  Geology.    Anew 

Edition,  entirely  revised  by  Pbofxssob  P.  M.  Dunoak,  F.R  S.    With 

eOO  Illnstrations.    PostSvo.    9«. 
Life,  Letters,  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  sister-in-law, 

Mbs.  Ltbll.  With  Portraits.    8  Vols.    Syo.     90s. 
(K.M.).     Geographical  Handbook  of  Ferns.    WithTabtoa 


to  show  their  Distribution.    PoetSyo.    7».9d, 
LYNDHURST  (liOBn).    [See  Martin.]  [gro.  6#. 

LTTTOK  (LoBD).  A  Memoir  of  Julian  Fane.   With  Portrait.  Post 

M«CLINTOCK  (  Sib  L.).     Narratiye  of  the   DisooYay  of  the 

Fate  of  Sir  John  FranUln  and  his  Companions  in  the  Arctie  SeasL 
With  lUostrations.   PostSvo.    7«.  M. 

MACGREGOR  (J.).  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  Gen- 
nesareth,  &e.  A  Canoe  Cmise  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  Waters 
of  Damascus.    With  70  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.    7s.  6d, 

MAETZNER'S   Evolish   Gbammab.    A  Methodical,  Analytical, 

and  Historical  Treatise  on  the  Orthography,  Prosody,  Inflections,  and 
Syntax.    By  Claib  J.  Gbbcb,  LL.D.    8  Vols.    Sro.    86*. 

MAHON  (Lobd).    [See  Starhopb.] 

MAINE  (Sib  H.  Sumbbb).  Ancient  Law :  its  Connection  with  the 
Early  History  of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.    8to.   12s. 

Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West    Sto.    12»» 

Early  History  of  Institutions.     8vo.  12«. 

Dissertations    on    Early    Law   and   Custom.    Chiefly 

Selected  from  Lectures  delirered  at  Oxford.    8yo.    12s. 

MALCOLM  (Sib  Johh).    Sketches  of  Persia.    Post  8to.    Sa.  6d. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.).  Property  and  Progress  :  or,  Facts  against 
Fallacies.  A  brief  Enquiry  into  Contemporary  Social  Agitation  in 
England.    Post  870.    6^. 

MANSEL    (Dbav).     Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.    Sto.    12tf. 

MANUAL    OF     SCIENTIFIC    ENQUIRY.     For  the  Use  of 

Travellers.   Edited  by  Bey.  R.  Minr.  Post  8to.    Ss.  6d.    {PiMishsdbif 
order  of  the  Lords  of  (he  AdmiraUy.) 

MARCO  POLO.  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  Con- 
cerning the  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  A  new  English  Version. 
Illustrated  by  the  light  of  the  Oriental  Writers  and  Modem  Travels.  By 
Coii.  Hehbt  YuLB.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Medium  8vo.  685. 

MARKHAM  (Mas.).  History  of  England.  From  the  First  InTi- 
iion  by  the  Romans,  continued  down  to  1880.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  Zs.  6d. 

History  of  Prance.    From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by 

Julius  Ccesar,  continued  down  to  1878.    Woodcuts.    12mo.    8s.  6d. 

History  of  Germany.    From  its  Inyasion  by  Marins, 


continued  down  to  the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral.    Woodents. 
18mo.    8«.6<i. 
• (CiBMBHTs  R.).  A  Popular  Account  of  Peruvian  Bark 

and  its  introduction  into  British  India.    With  Maps.    PostSvo.    lis. 

MARSH  (G.  p.).    Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language. 
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HABTIN  (SiB  Thiodorb).  Life  of  Lord  Ljadhurst,  three 
times  Lord  ChaDcellor  of  England.  From  Letters  and  Papers  in 
possession  of  his  family.    With  Portraits.    8to.    16s. 

MASTEBS  in  English  Theology.  Lecturee  delivered  at  King's 
College.  London,  in  1877,  by  Eminent  Dirlnes.  With  Introduction  by 
Canon  Barry.    PostSvo.    7s.  6d. 

MATTHIJB'S    Gbeik    Gkammab.     Abridged      bj    BLOxrain. 

JZsvuad  by  E.  S.  Crooks.    12mo.    i». 
MAUBEL'S  Character,  Actions,  and   Writings   of   Wellington. 

Feap.8T0.    U.StL 
MAYO  (Ijoki>).    Sport  in  Abyssinia;  or^the  Mareb  and  Tack- 

azzee.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Sto.    12s, 
MELYILLS    (HsBicAirir).     Marquesas  and  Soath   Sea  Islands. 

8  Vols.  Post  8to.  7«. 
MEBEDITH  (Mbs.  Charlxs).  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Kew  South 

Wales.    PostSyo.    2$. 
MEXICO.    [See  Bbooklehubst.] 
MICHAEL  ANQELO,  Sculptor,  Painter,  and  Architect.    His  Life 

and  Works.    By  C.  Hbath  W^ilson.    With  Portrait,  Illustrations,  and 

Index.    Sto.    16«. 
MIDDLETON    (Chas.    H.)    A    Descriptive    Catalogue   of   the 

Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,  with  Life  and  Introductions.    With 

Explanatory  Cuts.    Medium  8to.    8U.  6d. 

MILLEB  (Wm.).  a  Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants 
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MILLINQTON  (Bit.  T.  S.).  Signs  and  Wondere  in  the  Land  of 
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Early  Christiahity,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Aboli- 
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Handbook  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Woodcuts.     Crown 

Sto.     IDs.  6d. 

QuiNTi  HoRATii  Flaoci  Opera.    Woodcuts.    Sm.  8to.  7s,  Qd, 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.    Fcap.  8vo.    la, 

(Capt.  E.  a.)  Wayside  Cross.  ,  Post  8vo.    28, 
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Correspondence  and  Journals.     By  his  Sister.    Map.    870.    12s. 

MIYAUT  (St.  Gborob).     Lessons  from  Nature;  as  manifested  in 

Mind  and  Matter.    Sto.    15s. 
•   The  Cat,    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Backboned 
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MOQGRIDGE  (Ai.  W.).    Method  in  Almsgiving.    A  Handbook 
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nometry, and  Mechanics.    Small  8to.    8«.  6(2. 
NICOLAS  (Sib  Harris).    Historic  Peerage  of  England.     Exhi- 
biting the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of  eyery  Title  of  Peer, 
age  which  has  existed  in  this  Country  sinoe  the  Conquest     By 

WlLUAM   COUBTHOPB.     8V0.     80«. 

KIMBOD;  On  the  Chace— Turf— and  Bead.    With  Portrait  and 

Plates.  Crown  8yo.  6s.   Or  with  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Qd, 
KOBDHOFF    (Chas.).      Communistic  Societies    of  the  United 

states.    With  40  niustraUons.    8to.    16s. 
KOBTHCOTE*S  (Sir  Johk)  Notebook -in  the  Long  Parliament. 

Containing  Proceedings  during  its  First  Session,  1640.    Edited,  with 

a  Memoir,  by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton.    Grown  8to.  9s. 
OBNSBY   (Prop.   B.).     Memoirs  of  J.    Hope    Scott,   Q.  C.  (of 

Abbotsford).  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  2  yols.  8to.  24s. 
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OTTfiR  (R.  H.).  Wintera  Abroad :  Some  Information  respecbicg 
Places  Tisited  by  the  Author  on  account  of  his  Health.  Xatended  ior 
the  Use  and  Guidance  of  Invalids.    7».  6d, 

OVID  LESSONS.     [See  Wintlk.] 

0  WEK  (L1BUT.-C0L.).  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Artillery, 
including  Artillery  Material,  Gunnery,  and  Organisation  and  Use  of 
Artillery  in  Warfare.    With  Illustrations.    8to.    t6<. 

OX£NHAM(RBy.W.).  English  Notea  for  Latin  Elegiacs ;  deeigned 
for  early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with  Prefatory 
Rnles  of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.    12mo.    Ss.  ed. 

PAGET  (LoBD  Geobob).  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea.     Map.    Croirn  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

PALGRAVB  (R.  H.  I.).  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    8to.    6^. 

PALLISER  (Mrs.).  Mottoes  for  Monuments,  or  Epitaphs  selected 
for  General  Use  and  Study.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.    7a,  6d, 

PALMER  (Paofessor),  Life  of.    [See  Besant.] 

PARIS  (Db.)  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest ; 
or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  hy  aid  of  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.    Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  la.SdL 

PARKTNS'  (Mahsfibld)  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Abyssinia; 
with  Travels  in  that  Country.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.    It,  6i. 

PEEL'S  (Sib  Robbbt)  Memoirs.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    15a. 

PENN  (Riohabd).  Maxims  and  Hints  for  an  Angler  and  Chess- 
player.   Woodcuts.   Fcap.Svo.    U. 

PERCY  (John,  M.D.).  Metallorot.  Fuel,  Wood,  Peat,  Coal, 
Charcoal,  Coke,  Fire-Clays.     Illustrations.    Svo.    S0«. 

Lead,  including  part  of  Silver.    Illustrations.    Svo.    3G<; 

Silver  and  Gold.     Part  I.     Illustrations.    Svo.    30«. 

PERRY  (Rev.  Cahon).    Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of 

Lincoln.    Post  Svo.    10«.  6c2. 

History  of  the  English  Church.    See  Students*  Manuals. 

PHILLIPS  (Samuel).  Literary  Essays  from  "  The  Times."    With 

Portrait    2  Vols.    Fcap.Svo.    7«. 
POLLOCK  (C.  E.).    A  book  of  Family  Prayers.    Selected  from 

the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.    16mo.     3$.  Sd. 
POPE'S   (Albxandeb)  Works.     With  Introductions   and  Notes, 

hy  Rkv.  Whitwibll  Elwik,  and  W.  J.  Courthopk.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III., 

IV.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.   With  Portraits.    Svo.    10».  6d,  each. 
PORTER  (Rby.  J.  L.).    Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  Lebanon.     With 

Travels  among  the  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  and  the  Uauran.    Map  and 

Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    7t,Cd. 
PRAYER-BOOK  (Beautifully  Illustbated).    With   Notes,  by 

Rkv.  Tbos.  Jamxs.    Medium  Svo.  1S«.  eloth. 
PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE     OP    WALES.     A    Brief  Memoir. 

With  Selections  from  her  Correspondence   and    other  unpublished 

Papers.    By  Ladt  Rosx  Wkioall.  With  Portrait.   Svo.  89.  6d, 
PRIYY   COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS  in   Ecclesiastical   Cases  re- 

lating  to  Doctrine  and    Discipline.      With  Historical   Introduction 

by  G.  C.  Bbodrick  and  W.  H.  FBUfAinxv.   Svo.    10«.  Bd. 
PSALMS  OP  DAVID.     With  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical  by 

Dean  Johnson,  Canon  Elliott,  and  Canon  Cook.    Medium  Svo.   10s.  6d. 
PUSS  IN  BOOTS.     With  12  lUnstrations.     By  Ono  Specktbb. 

16mo.    It.  6d,    Or  coloured.  2i.  6d. 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW  (Thb).    Svo.    6«. 
RAE  (Edwabd).    Country  of  the  Moors.    A  Journey  from  Tripoli 

to  the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan.    Map  and  Etchings.    Crown  Sto.    12«. 
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BAE  (Edwibd).  The  White  Sea  Peninsula.  Journey  to  the  White 

Sea,  and  the  Kola  Peninsula.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 

lbs, 
BAMBLES  in  the  Syrian  Deserts.    Post  Svo.    10«.  Sd. 
BASSAM  (Hobmuzd).    British  Mission  to  Abyssinia.    lUnstra- 

tions.  2  Vols.    8vo.    2Ss. 
BAWLIKSON'B  (Canon)  Herodotni.    A  New  English  Yersion. 

Edited  with  Notes  and  Essays.  Maps  and  Woodeuts.   4  Vols.    8vo.  48*. 
-, Five  Great  Monarchies  of  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Media, 

Babylonia,  and  Persia.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8  Vols.  8ve.  42f. 
(Sir  Hbnrt)  England  and  Bussia  in  the  East ;  a 


Series  of  Papers  on  the  Condition  of  Central  Asia.    Map.    8vo.    12«. 
BEED  (Sir  £.  J.)  Iron-Clad  Ships ;  their  Qualities,  Performances, 

and  Cost  With  Chapters  on  Turret  Ships,  Iron-Clad  Bams,^.  With 

Illustrations.    8vo.    12«. 
■  Letters  from  Bussia  in  1875.    8yo.    6s» 
Japan :    Its  History,   Traditions,  and  Beligions.      With 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  in  1879.  Illnstrations.  2  Vuls.  8vo.     28f. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  iShipb  ail  ding  in  Iron  and  Steel. 


Second  and  revised  edition  w  ith  Plans  and  Woodcuts.    8yo. 
BEJBCTED  ADDBESSES  (Thn).    By  Jambs  ahb  Hokaoi  Skhh. 

Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  St.  6d. ;  or  Popular  EdUioUt  Fcap.  Svo.  U 
BBMBBANDT.    [See  Middleton.] 

BBVISED  VERSION  OF  N.T.   [See  Beokbtt—Buroon— Cook.] 
BETNOLDS'  (Sir  Joshua)  Life  and  Times.    By  C.  B.  Lnsui, 

R.A.  and  Tom  Tat  lob.    Portraits.    8  Vols.    8vo.    42«. 
BICABDO'S  (David)  Works.    With  a  Notice  of  his  Life  and 

Writings.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloob.   8vo.    I6t. 
BIPA  (Fathnr).  Besidence  at  the  Conrt  of  Peking.   Post  Svo.  2«. 
BOBEBTSON  (Canon).    History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 

Apostolic  Age  to  the  Reformation,  1617.    8  Vols.   Post  8to.    80.  each. 
BOBINSON  (Bby.  Dr.).    Biblical  Besearches  in  Palestine  and  the 

Adjacent  Regions,  1838— 68.    Maps.  3  Vols.  8vo.  42«. 
^ (Wm.)  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens.    With 

70  niustraUons.    Crown  8vo.    7t.6d, 

English    Flower  Garden.     Its  Style   and  Posi- 


tion. With  an  Illnstrated  Dictionary  of  all  the  Plants  used,  and 
Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Arrangfcment  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.    15«. 

Sub-Tropical  Garden.    Illustrations.    Small  Svo.  6s, 

Parks     and    Gardens    of   Paris,    considered     in 


Relation  to  the  Wants  of  other  Cities  and  of  Public  and  Private 
Gardens.      With  850  Illustrations,    fevo.    18f. 

Wild    Garden;    or.     Our   Groves     and  Gkirdens 


made  Beautiful  by  the  Naturalization  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants.  Beiifg 
one  way  onwards  from  the  Dark  Affes  of  Flower  Gardening,  with 
Suggestions  for  the  Begeneration  of  Bare  Borders  of  the  London 


Parks.    With  90  Illustrations.    8vo.    IQs.ed, 

' Hardy  Flowers.     Descriptions  of  upwards  of  1800 

of  the  most  Ornamental  Species ;  with  Directions  for  their  Arrange- 
ment, Culture,  &c.    Post  8vo.    8«.  6d. 

• God's  Acre  Beautiful ;  or,  the  Cemeteries  of  the 

Future.    With  8  Illustrations.    8vo.    7«.  6tf. 

EOBSON  (E.  R.).  School  Abohiteoturb.  Remarks  on  the 
Planning,  Designing,  Building,  and  Furnishing  of  School-houses. 
Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.   18a. 

ROME  (History  of).  [See  Gibbow — Linniiir— Smith — Siudbhts'.] 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

8  vols.    8to.    ^«.  each.    Half  motoceo,  28«.  each. 
RITXTON  (Oko.  F.).  Trayels  inMezico;  with  Adyentores  am<mg Wild 

Tribes  and  Animals  of  the  Prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Post  8vo.  9s. 6d. 
ST.  HUGH  OP  AVALON,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  hig  Life  by  G.  G. 

Pebbt,  Canon  of  Lincoln^    Post  8to.    10*.  6d. 
ST.  JOHN  (Chaeles).    Wild  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland.    Illustrated  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    16s,   Cheap 

EtHtion^  Post  8vo.  Bs.  (id. 

(Batlb)  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  Post  8vo.  2s, 

SALDANHA  (Duke  op).    [See  Carnota.] 

SALE'S  (Sib  Robebt)  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.  With  anAeeonntof 
the  Defence  of  JeUalabad.    By  Rby.  G.  R.  GLSia.    Post  8vo.    2s, 

SCEPTICISM  IN  GEOLOGY;  and  the  Reasons  for  It.  An 
assemblage  of  facts  from  Nature  combining  to  refute  the  theory  of 
"Causes  now  in  Action."    ByVRBiFiBB.  Woodcuts.   Crown 8vo.  Sa. 

SCHLIEMANN  (Dr.  Hbnrt).  Ancient  Mycenae.  With  600 
Illustrations.    Medium  Sto.    60s. 

llios;    the    City  and  Country  of  tie  Trojans, 

including  all  Recent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the  Site 
of  Troy  and  the  Troad.  With  an  Autobiography.  With  20C0  Illus- 
trations.   Imperial  Svo.    &0f. 

Troja :  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and 


Discoveries  on  the  site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tumuli 
and  other  sites  made  in  1882.    With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 
Medium  Svo.    42s. 
The  Prehistoric  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tiryns ; 

Its  Primeval  Wall  Paintings  and  Works  of  Art    Excavated  and 

Described.      With   Coloured   Lithographs,    Woodcuts,   Plans,    Ac, 

from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot.    Medium  Svo. 
SCHOMBERG  (Gemebal).    The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  rendered 

into  English  verse.  2  vols.    Svo.    34s. 
SCOTT  (Sib  Gilbert).    The  Rise  and  Deyelopment  of  Mediseval 

Architecture.    With  400  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    42«. 
SCRUTTON  (T.  E.).    The  Laws  of  Copyright.    An  Examination 

of  the  Principles  which  should  Regulate  Literary  and  Artistic  Pro- 
perty in  England  and  other  Countries.    Svo.    10^  6d. 
SEEBOHM  (Hen&y)  Siberia  in  Asia.    A  visit  to  the  Yalley  of  the 

Yenesaj  in  Eastern  Siberia.    With  Descriptions  of  the  Natural  History, 

Migrations  of  Birds,  dec.    Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    148. 
SELBORNE  (Lobd).    Notes  on  some  Passages  in  the  Liturgical 

History  of  the  Reformed  English  Church.    Svo.    6s. 
SHADOWS  OP  A  SICK  ROOAT.       Preface  by  Canon  Liddoh. 

16mo.    2s.  6d. 
SHAH  OP  PERSIA'S  Diary  during  his  Tour  through  Europe  in 

1873.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    12«. 
SHAW  (T.  B.).  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Post  8yo.    7s.  Qd. 
'  Specimens  of  English  Literatnre.     Selected  from  the 

Chief  Writers.    Post  Svo.    7s.  6d. 
—  (Robbbt).  Visit  to  High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar^ 

and  Return  Journey  over  the  Karakonim   Pass.    With   Map  and 

Illustrations.    Svo.    16«. 
SIBRBA  LEONE ;  Described  in  Letters  to  Friends  at  Home.    By 

A  Ladt.    Post  Svo.    Zs.  6J. 
SIMMONS  (Capt.).    Constitution  and  Practice    of  Courts-Mar- 

tial.    8vo.    15«. 
SMILES*  (Samuel,  LL.D.)  WORKS  :— 

Bbitish  EiraiNSBBs ;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  death  of 

the  Stephenson".   lUustratlonB.  6  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d.  each. 
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^SMILBS'  (Samuil,  LL D.)  WORKS:— 

Geome  Stephbhsoh.    Post  870.    2s,  6dL 
James  Nabmtth.     Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Or.  Svo.   16«. 
SooTOB  Naturalist  (Thos.Bi>waei>).  lilostrations.  Post  8vo.  6$, 
SooTOH  Geologist   (Robert  Dick).  lilostrations.    Or.  8yo.l2«. 
HvQUENOTS  IN  Enqland  AND  Ireijlnd.    GrownSvo.  7s,  6d, 
Selv-Help.     With  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and  Perseyer- 

anoe.    PostSvo.  6«. 
Character.    A  Book  of  Noble  Characteristics.  Post  Svo.  6s. 
Thrift.    A  Book  of  Domestic  CounseL    Post  8yo.    Us, 
Duty.  With  IllustrationB  of  Courage,  Patience,  and  Endurance. 

Post  8to.    6a. 

Industrul  Bioorapht;  or,  Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers. 

PostSvo.    6#. 
Boy's  Yotaoe  Round  the  World.    Illustrations.    Post  Syo.  6s, 
Men  or  Invention  and  Industry.    Post  Syo.    6s. 
SMITH  (Dr.  George)  Student's  Manual  of  the  Geography  of  British 
India,  Physical  and  Political.    With  Maps.    PostSvo.    7$.  6d. 

Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D.  (Bombay),  Missionary  and 

Pbllauthropist.    Portrait    PostSvo.    9«. 

Life  of  lWdq.  Carey,  DD.,  1761-1834.    Shoemaker  and 

Misslonarf.    Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
Calcutta.    Crown  Syo. 

—  (Philip).  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  from  the  Creation 

to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  A.D.  476.    8  Vols.    Svo.    Sit.  <ki. 
SM1TH»S  (Dr.  Wm.)  DICTION  ABIES  ;— 

DioTioNART   OF    THE    BiBLB;    its    Antiquitios,   Biography, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History.    Illustrations.   8  Vols.   Svo.   106t. 
Concise  Bible  Dictionary.    Illustrations.     Svo.    2\s. 
Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.    Illustrations.  Post-Svo.  78.  6d, 
Christian   Antiquities.      Comprising   the    History,   Insti- 
tutions, and  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
Medium  Sto.    &l.lSs.6d. 
Christian  Biography,  Literatttrb,    Sects,  and  Doctrines  ; 
from  the  Times  of  the  AposUes  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne.  Medium  Svo. 
Vols.  I.  II.  &  IIT.    Sl«  6d.  each.     (To  be  completed  in  4  Vols.) 
Greek  and   Rohan   Antiquities.     Illustrations.     Medium 

Sto.    iSs. 
Greek  and  Rohan  Biography  abp  Mitholoqy.  Iiliutrations» 

8  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    H  it. 
Greek   and    Roman    Geography.     2   Tola.    Illastiations. 

Medium  Svo.   66i. 
Atlas  of  Ancient    Geography— Bibucal   and   Classical. 

Folio.  62.  6«. 

Classical    Dictionary    of    Mythology,    Biography,    and 

Gboobapbt.    1  Vol.    With  760  Woodcuts.  Svo.    18«. 
Smaller  Classical  Dict.    Woodcuts.    Crovn  Svo.  7s,  6d, 
Smaller  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.   Woodcuts.  Crown 

Svo.    7».M. 
Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.    With  Tables  of  the 

Roman  Calendar,  Measures,  Weights,  and  Money.    Svo.    2U. 
Smaller   Latin-English  Dictionary.    New  and  thoroughly 

Kevised  Edition.    ISmo.  7s.  6d. 

Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary.    Syo.    2U, 
Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.    12]no.  78,  6d, 
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SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  ENGLISH  COURSE:— 

•  School  Manual  of  English  Orahmab^  with  Copious  Exkkoisss 
and  Appendices.    Poet  Sto.    8«.  6<f. 

Pbimabt  English  Gbamhab,  for  llementarj  Schools,  with 
carefully  graduated  parsing  lessons.    16mo.    Is. 

Manual  of  Enolish  Composition.  With  Copions  lUastra- 
tions  and  Practical  Exercises.    12mo.  St.  6d, 

Primabt  Histort  of  Britain.    12mo.    28.  6d, 

School  Manual  of  Modern  GsoaRAPBT,  Physical  and 
Political.    PostSyo.    69. 

A  Smaller  Manual  of  Modern  QsoaRAPHT.    16mo.    2^.  6d, 
SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  FRENCH  COURSE:— 

French  Principia.  Part  I.  A  First  Course,  coutaining  a 
Qrammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies.    12mo.    2t.  64, 

Appendix  to  French  Principia.  Part  I.  Containiog  ad- 
ditional Exercises,  with  Examination  Papers.    12nio.    2s,  6d, 

French  Principia.  Part  II.  A  ReadiDg  Book,  containing 
Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and  Scenes  from  the 
History  of  France.  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes  and  oopioug 
Etymological  Dictionary.    12mo.    is.  6d. 

French  Principu.  Part  III.  Prose  Composition,  coniaining 
a  Systematic  Course  of  Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  with  the  Principal 
Rules  of  Syntax.   12mo.  [Zii  th«  Freu. 

Student's  French  Qrammar.  By  C.  Heron- Wall.  With 
Introduction  by  M.  Littr^.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

Smaller  Grammar  of  the  French  Lanouaqb.      Abridged 
Arom  the  above.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 
SMITH'S  Pr.  Wm.)  GERMAN  COURSE  :— 

German  Principia.  Part  I.  A  First  German  Course,  contain- 
ing a  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  and  Vocabularies.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

German  Principia.  Part  II.  A  Reading  Book  ;  containing 
Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and  Scenes  from  the 
History  of  Germany.  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Dic- 
tionary.   ISmo.  Ss.6d. 

Practical  German  Grammar.    Post  Svo,    Be,  6d, 
SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  ITALIAN  COURSES— 

Italian  Principia.  Part  I.  An  Italian  Course,  containiog  a 
Grammar,  Delectuo,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabnlarits,  and  Materials 
for  Italian  Conversation.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Italian  Principia.  Part  II.  A  First  Italian  Reading  Book, 
containing  Fables,  Anecdotep,  Historf,  and  Passages  from  the  best 
Italian  Authori),  with  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  a  Copiou^ 
Etymological  Dictionary.    12mo.    8s.6d. 

SMITH'S  (Da.  Wm.)  LATIN  COURSE:— 

The  Touno  Beoinner's  First  Latin  Book  :  Containing  the 
Badiments  of  Grammar,  Easy  Grammatical  Questions  and  Exercises, 
with  Vocabularies.  Being  a  Stepping  stone  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  I. 
for  Young  Children.    12mo.    2i. 

Tub  Youno  Beginher's  Second  Latin  Book  :  Containing  an 
easy  Latin  Readiog  Book,  with  an  AnalyKis  of  the  Sentences.  Notes, 
and  a  Dictionary.  Being  a  Stepping-stone  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 
for  Young  Children.    12mo.    2s. 
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